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SIXTY- FIVE YEARS YOUNG. 


The preceding few and, emphatically, the present dec- 
ade demonstrate that this is the age of the young man; 
that as never in earlier generations in political, profes- 
sional, mercantile and commercial life has the young 
man been so dominating a power, and 
public opinion in large measure has 
come to regard the condition as com- 
prehensive and, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, has relegated those beyond 
their fourth decade to the ranks of 
the useless. Other testimony, par- 
ticularly that adduced by recent lit- 
erary research, is voluminously to the 
contrary. It shows some of the great- 
est achievements of mankind, many 
that powerfully influence the present 
day, to have been accomplished when 
their perpetrators were well beyond 
the socalled shady side of 50. The 
live men of today are not included 
in the ranks of the young exclusively ; 
some of the most influentially active, 
physically and mentally and in actual 
achievements, are men well advanced 
in years. This is extensively a condi- 
tion throughout the lumber trade. 
Thoroughly illustrative instances are 
found in the South, notable among 
whom is Addison Boyd Nickey, of 
Memphis, Tenn., a man now 65 years 
of age, as active and entbusiasvie in 
his business and social life as he was 
at 25. Reflecting his every day com- 
mercial activity, he is as ready for a 
tramp through the woods, to load a 
ear of lumber, to ride horseback over 
his timber lands, or to cruise timber, 
as is any young man in the country. 

Mr. Nickey’s home has always been 
in northern Indiana until 1908, when 
he built a beautiful home in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and brought his family to 
the Southland. He was born in Whit- 
ley county, near Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
August 22, 1844, the son of Samuel 
Nickey, sr., and Elizabeth (Grayless) 
Nickey. His father was a Virginian, 
but moved to Ohio in 1831; later he 
married and moved to Whitley 
county, Indiana, and in 1832 he took 
up eighty acres of farm land where 
the subject of this sketch was born. 

Addison B. Nickey is entirely a self 
made man. Having been born on a 
farm he soon became an adept farmer 
and stock raiser. He has always been 
very successful in the handling of 
cattle, hogs and sheep. For many 
years his was a familiar figure riding 
and driving over the various counties 
in northern Indiana. In the buying 
and selling of live stock he was 
noted for the great number of his 
shipments to the live stock markets 
of the East, as well as for the many 
prize herds on his own stock farm. 

Mr. Nickey will long be remembered by the live stock 
dealers in Buffalo, where he nearly always attended 
in person the sales of his cattle. At one time, after an 
illness, Mr. Nickey went to the table lands of New 
Mexico, where he engaged extensively in the handling of 
western cattle, but immediately upon regaining his 
health he hastened back to his comfortable home in 
Indiana. 

While living on the farm and carrying on his extensive 
cattle business Mr. Nickey operated a number of small 








mills, bitindinn about 1874, and within a few years he 
controlled almost twenty mills, which were getting out 
lumber for him at various locations throughout northern 
Indiana, which section at that period furnished the finest 
poplar, walnut and oak in the country. 

Mr. Nickey was among the first sawmill operators in 





ADDISON BOYD NICKEY, OF MEMPHIS, TENN.; 
President of the Green River Lumber Company and Affiliated Concerns. 


this country to use the band saw for the quartering of 
lumber—that invention which within the last few decades 
has come near to revolutionizing the manufacture of 
lumber. Not only was he among the first manufacturers 
to avail themselves of this invention but he has kept 
pace with all the modern improvements in the lumber 
business from that time to this. 

In the ’90s of the last century Mr. Nickey and his 
sons erected a large band mill at Auburn, Ind., and about 
1896, having sawn out the cream of the timber in the 
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northern counties, moved to Princeton, Ind., with their 
mills, where their business assumed still greater propor 
tions. The business was conducted under the name of 
A. B. Nickey & Sons. The Nickey interests are still 
operating at Princeton a mill under the management 
of Chris Meyers, a lumberman of ability, who has grown 
up in business with the Nickeys. 

One of the large mills of the Nick- 
eys was located at Huntingburg, Du- 
bois county, Ind. This institution was 
made a great success through the able, 
untiring managerial efforts of William 
E. Nickey, the younger son. 

In 1905 Mr. Nickey and his sons, 
Samuel M. and William E. Nickey, 
organized at Memphis, Tenn., the 
Green River Lumber Company, this 
being the first incorporated company 
operated by them. Since that time 
the several Nickey families have 
moved to Memphis, where, as actual 
residents of Tennessee, they are all 
now comfortably located. 

As a further testimonial to the ef 
fective capacity of these gentlemen, 
their zeal and their thorough mastery 
of the lumber industry, it may be 
said that they are now operating some 
of the largest and best managed mills 
\. B. Nickey is serv- 
ing, not nominally but actively, in all 


in the courtry. 


the controlling companies. He is 
president of the Green River Lumber 
Company, with mills at Memphis; 
president of A. B. Nickey, & Sons, 
with mills at Princeton, Ind.; presi- 
dent of, A. B. Nickey & Sons, In 
corporated, operating mills at Mem- 
phis; president of the Nickey-Dick 
son Lumber Company, with mills at 
Gallaway, Tenn., and president of the 
Capilano Timber Company, Limited, 
located at Vancouver, B. C. 

A few years ago Mr. Nickey sold 
his beautiful, rich farm and country 
home in northern Indiana and is de- 
voting himself with great pleasure to 
his accumulation of standing timber 
in Tennessee and Mississippi. The 
Nickeys have in hardwood timber 
lands nearly 20,000 acres, within easy 
reach of Memphis, Tenn. They have 
also several thousand acres of fir and 
cedar timber lands in Oregon, on the 
Columbia river. Mr. Nickey is also 
interested in various parts of British 
Columbia, where he and his sons have 
large timber holdings. 

A. B. Nickey gives most of his time 
to the Green River Lumber Company, 
in which institution he takes a great 
deal of pride. The other officers of 
this company are William E. Nickey, 
vice president; Samuel M. Nickey, 
secretary, and E. L. MeLallen, treas- 
urer. The company’s mill is not the 
largest one in Memphis but it is con- 
sidered to be one of the steadiest and 
best managed. The specialty of this mill is quarter 
sawed oak. The timber and the timber lands are being 
sought principally in the hill country of Tennessee and 
Mississippi, which produces some of the best figured 
lumber in red and white oak. The plant of this mill 
embraces about fifteen acres in North Memphis, opposite 
the driving park, and is well worth a visit by anyone 
interested in the hardwood business. In this one yard 
alone is usually to be found from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
(Concluded on Page 91.) 
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Considered, we feel sure there are 
none who can excel us in high grade 


White Rock 


Maple Flooring 


We want to convince you we are 
talking facts and would suggest you 
try us on your next order. 












We can also ship promptly Michigan 
Maple, Hardwood and Hemlock 
Lumber and White Cedar Shingles. 


W. Hi. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


Mills at Wholesale Yard 
Boyne City, Michigan. |] North Tonawanda, N.Y. 














































































































Nb OAK FLOGRIT 


OurFlooring isTHOROUGHLY , 
FILN DRIED, als0 STEEL SCRAPED 
which gives it a highly polished surface) 
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Nl We Rave just eguinped our 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with 
the most ModernMachiney _ 
and are now in position to Lil 
orders with the greatest 
Promprness. ; 
To this is added the advantage of". 
furnishing mixed cars of Piné _, 
and Hemlock with yourflardwood, 
Flooring, where customers do nay 
wish 7o purechase_aLuli car load 
of Flooring: : 









































We solicit. your orders on ingui: ji 
wes and guarantee satisfaction, 
in quality and delivery af our Stock 


















































































































312 Hibernia Bank Bldg., 


New Orleans. 
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INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PAGIFIG GOAST TIMBER? 





We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 244, § 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check ail estimates 





made on Western Timber. 


We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 








JAMES 0. LACEY & CO, 





Kiln Dried, 
Hollow Backed 
Matched or 
Jointed. 

’ Polished and 
Bundled 


Write for Prices. — 
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TAXATION ON TIMBER LAND. 


If conservation of natural resources is to become a 
fact instead of a fancy, it will be necessary for some of 
the state legislatures to change the laws regarding taxa- 
tion in a very radical manner. Lumbermen have con- 
tended for many years that the high rate of taxation 
imposed on their timber lands operated to force the 
development of the property before it logically should 
be cut. 

J. E. Frost, tax commissioner of Washington, in a 
recent talk to thé assessors, said that highly paid repre- 
sentatives of big timber owning companies were endeav- 
oring to create a sentiment against the taxing of timber 
lands, on the same basis as other real estate, on the 
grounds that it would cause the timber to be cut. He 
expressed a wish that none of the county assessors would 
be influenced by such ideas. In a statement of his views 
he said that one concern owned about 450,000 acres of 
timber land in Washington which is doing nothing what- 
ever to develop it and that this property should not be 
permitted to escape its full share of taxation, both state 
and local. 

Whatever may be said in regard to Mr. Frost, no one 
will accuse him of being logical. First, he is reported 
as saying that no dependence should be put upon the con- 
tention that high taxation has any influence on the dis- 
position made of timber holdings, and in the next para- 
graph he advises heavy rates of taxation because the 
owners of certain lands are not operating on them. Un- 
doubtedly it would be well for the state tax commissioner 
and the governor to get together and have a little confab 
and iry to reconcile the policy of the state in regard to 


conservation with its practice in taxing timber. The 
people of Washington through their duly elected and 
qualified representatives have expressed themselves in 
favor of conservation, but they leave a big stumbling 
block in the way of its accomplishment when they vir- 
tually force unseasonable development by the imposition 
of heavy taxation. 





HARDWOOD FLOORING TRADE. 


Manufacturers of hardwood flooring probably have less 


cause for complaint than those handling other classes of 


trade. The demand during the last year has been broad 
and afforded a market for all the better classes of stock 
produced. There has been some accumulation of factory 
flooring at various centers, but all common and better 
are moving freely and commands fair values. 

The increased use of hardwood flooring and the activity 
of factories both at mill points and in cities has devel- 
oped a call for No. 1 common and better oak and maple 
that has about cleaned up the available supply. Maple 
stocks, as is generally known, are very low with the 
exception of cull lumber, and that is moving rather more 
freely now than it did before. No. 1 common and better 
oak, both red and white, have been scarce for six months 
or longer, a condition of affairs due in considerable 
degree to a good demand from the flooring factories. 

Other classes of consumers whose requirements can be 
satisfied with cuttings from No. 2 common oak and 
other hardwoods have turned their attention to that grade 
in preference to competing for the small siocks of the 
better qualities. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
25, 1909, was 13,554. 


State of Illinots, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
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This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 























INSURANCE RATES. 


In the course of a letter on the insurance problem, 
Fred W. Potter, superimtendent of the insurance depart- 
ment of Illinois, says: ‘‘The scientific way (to make 
rates) in my judgment, and the logical way to get a re- 
duced rate, is to stop the fire waste, the amount of which 
is a national disgrace.’ 

Further along Mr. Potter states that the idea of any- 
one making rates for the insurance companies does not 
appeal to him. This is not the plan proposed by those 
who have the matter in charge, but rather to have the 
risk make the rate and to so hedge about the insurance 
business that where the risk is small the rate will be low, 
which, it is claimed, is not the way the preseat methods 
operate. 
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TO REPORT ON THE KITTREDGE RESOLUTION. 


Three years ago the United States Senate adopted a resolution offered by Senator 
Kittredge, of South Dakota, calling for an investigation of the lumber trade of the 
United States, with a view of determining the cause, or causes, of high prices of 
lumber; the particular object being to ascertain whether or not a combination, con- 
spiracy, trust, agreement or contract existed which operated in restraint of commerce 
or to increase the market value of lumber and manufactures thereof. 

This investigation has been carried on during the intervening three years. Several 
hundred thousand dollars are said to have been spent by the agents of the government 
in their endeavor to ascertain the existence or nonexistence of possibilities set forth 
in the resolution. In other words, the Department of Commerce and Labor has been 
endeavoring for three years not only to learn the habits but the habitat of the great 
lumber trust (?) which has fastened its tentacles upon the people of the United 
States, 

When Senator Kittredge introduced this resolution lumber values were fairly high 
and staple. It is unfortunate for the senator, or rather for the fate of his investi- 
gations, that a panic put in its appearance shortly after the resolution was adopted 
and prices tumbled. It is doubtful if the result of the investigations made in 1908 
or 1909 showed the lumber manufacturers to be making even a fair interest in their 
investments. The report for 1908, compiled by the Forest Service—another branch 
of the federal government—shows a decrease of about $2.30 a thousand feet in the 
value of yellow pine and fir, comprising approximately 45 percent of the lumber cut 
of the United States. This report embraces replies from 33,623 mills, of which about 
11,000 contribute to the yellow pine and the fir output. 

It scarcely seems necessary to add anything more. If one branch of the govern- 
ment can find 11,000 operators producing 45 percent of the lumber it would be rela- 
tively hard for any other branch of the service to find one lumber trust controlling 
the entire product. 

However, President Taft has stated that the first part of the report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor will bé published on or before February 15, and this 
will be welcomed by the scores who are interested in the result of the investigations 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 





MIDWINTER CYPRESS TRADE. 


Cypress shippers are disposed to grumble at the slow movement of traffic by the 
railroads. The car supply is adequate, but numerous instances have been cited of 
what appears to be unreasonable delay in carrying the shipments through to destina- 
tion. Deliveries of cypress stock in Chicago, St. Louis and other large centers are 
being made very slowly. The unusually severe weather has delayed traffic of all 
descriptions and caused the railroads to devote the greater proportion of their energy 
to handling their passenger trains, coal, live stock and perishable freight. 

Unfavorable weather has retarded outdoor work of all kinds and interfered with 
the free use of lumber. The demand for cypress appears to have been but very little 
affected by such influences, however, and an excellent trade is reported by manufac- 
turers. Dry stocks are becoming somewhat broken and salesmen and wholesalers 
occasionally find an order returned with the notation that the mill had not sufficient 
dry lumber.: 

Cypress prices are strong and for some time have shown a tendency to advance 
steadily. Those in close touch with affairs in cypress circles claim, in contrast with 
the values of other woods, eypress is relatively cheap. This statement is based on a 
comparison of the selling prices of cypress with those of white pine and poplar, 
which shows the swamp product, on a basis of relative grades, to be obtainable at less 
than either of the other two woods. 





SUBSIDENCE OF SMALL BANKS OF THE WEST. 


Those who claim to know say that the craze for starting small banks in the rural 
sections of the prairie states of the middle West is subsiding. Reports from state 
bank commissioners apparently corroborate this view. The large number of banks 
started in small places, on a $10,000 capital basis, and as much more as the 
projectors could master, which has been a matter of curious observation in the 
last five years, is likely hereafter to diminish, it is said, simply because such banks 
can not pay running expenses and show sufficient profit to justify continuing in 
business. 

With the new year come reports of the consolidation of a number of such small 
banks in towns that plainly have had too many, and few new banks of the smaller 
class are being organized. 

Though the prosperity of the farmers in the grain-growing and meat-producing 
states has made deposits abundant enough, the same prosperity has rendered farmers 
independent of loans to a large degree. Besides, welltodo farmers have gotten into 
the habit of borrowing money of each other, whenever it becomes advisable in the 
purchase of stock, or for holding grain, hogs and cattle for a rise, or to buy land 
wherein a speculation is seen. In this way they avoid paying premiums to the 
bankers, can often thus borrow on their own notes, without having to give mortgages, 
or if security is necessary, they would rather their neighbors have it than the banks. 
When young farmers need money to buy farms it often is the case that some 
prosperous farmer, who has accumulated a money surplus, offers to lend the money 
and take security on the farm bought. All this shows the independence growing 
up among farmers as the result of a succession of good crops that have sold at high 
prices. This tendency to community financing may have the effect to restrict the 
operations of rural banks and concentrate banking in the larger places in the 
counties, and the still larger ones in the several states that dominate in the money 
business of districts comprising several counties. 

Comment frequently has been made of the later diffusion of banking ila 
among the farming communities of the interior. It has been said that this change 
from former conditions has rendered the agricultural class less dependent on the 
immediate selling of their products after harvest than they once were. They can 
borrow money of their local banks and hold their crops until prices suit their purpose 


to get all they can for their investment and labor. Bankers in the large cities 
from New York westward have expressed the opinion that this is the reason why 
the fall demand for money to move the crops is less urgent than formerly, 
particularly emphasized by conditions last fall. What effect the subsidence of the 
small-bank ‘‘craze,’’ as it is called, will have on the feature of the crop movement 
indicated remains to be seen. It is likely that banking capital and business of the 
liquidating small banks will be absorbed by the larger, so that loanable money 
will be as plentiful in the rural communities as heretofore. Such an absorption 
should make the larger banks in each county more profitable than before, while 
there will be as much, or more, loanable money obtainable by the farmers than there 
was when there was an overabundance of small crossroad institutions. The main 
consideration will remain; the farmers will still be able locally to finance the 
movement of their crops without recourse to the banks of the big cities, and thus 
will be able to hold their products for favorable market opportunity. 


PPD 


AVERAGE LUMBER VALUES FOR THREE YEARS. 


A survey of the report of the Forest Service for 1908 shows the average values of 
all lumber for 1906 to have been $17.61; for 1907, $16.56; for 1908, $15.37. The 
reports for 1900 and 1904 show average values of $11.13 and $12.76 a thousand feet, 
respectively. Report blanks sent out by the Forest Service called for a statement 
of the values of the different kinds of woods at the mills. These reports were filled 
in by manufacturers, and constitute a fairly reliable index to values. 

The number of mills reporting, the quantities of lumber produced, the aggregate 
value and the value of each a thousand feet are shown in the accompanying table: 





Number of ————Aggregate——____ Average 
YEAR— mills. Quantity Value. value. 
BE 6 58. 65015.0-caaainlne 31,231 33,224, 369, 000 - 575, 1822 $15.37 
a er are 28,850 40, 256, 154, "000 666,641, 1367 16.56 
EE Rae re 22,398 37, 550, 736, 000 621, 151,388 17.61 
RES ere 19,127 34,1 135,1 39,000 435, 708, 084 12.76 
RR rere 31, 833 35, 084, 166, 000 390, '489, 873 11.13 





It is believed that the record of values established in 1906 will not be surpassed 
very soon. The report for 1907 shows a decrease in average value of $1.05. For 
1908, however, a much heavier decrease is shown, the loss in the average value of 
product being $2.24, as compared with 1906. 

From figures compiled by the Forest Service a statement is given showing the 
average values of the different kinds of woods for 1906, 1907 and 1908. 


Value a Comant fe feet Value a thousand feet. 

7 1906. 1907. 1908. 1906. 1907. 1908. 
Yellow pine. .....iv« $15.02 $14.02 $12.66 Gates eine ens @ieyele aie 18.12 19.14 18.03 
Douglas fir......... 314.20 2443 <UWOT Beech .....ccedoee 14.05 14.30 (13.50 
White pine......... 18.32 19.41 18.17 Cottonwood cE e06ae 17.15 1842 17.76 
eS ee pe ee eS ee ae 18.08 18.45 18.40 
MIE cc cctcnccccses 21.76 21.23 21.23 Ash Nod SA Onn 24.35 25.01 25.51 
BOBHOR. o0:0,0.00:000.8:6 rie: Tie ox See ee reer oe 11.81 18.07 11.81 
Western DK ..4:4.5:0's 14.01 15.67 - 15.03 Hickory .......... 30.42 29.50 29.66 
MORES peice wccvccce 15.53 16.84 16.30 Sugar pine......... 16.11 19.84 17.78 
CYPresB ....02-c00e 21.94 22.12 21.30 ‘Tamarack ......... 15.63 15.71 12.86 
OE b0.b80 4205000 24.21 24.91 25.380 White fir.......... 15.45 11.38 
Redwood .......... 26.64- 17.70 FRGC WIRE 2... 2 csccce 42.25 43.31 42.53 
BOG S0M.. ....% 0050 13.46 cscs BE NEED o5, 010.0650 0.5010 14.13 14.48 13.36 
CMP 602 cecces 3740 2764 2627 Baisem Or......... 16.16 14.36 
Basswood ......... 18.66 2003 20.50 Sycamore ......... 14.58 14.67 
ar 17.24 17.87 1642 Cherry ..sccccccce ee 30.36 


This shows a very heavy decrease in the price of yellow pine and douglas-fir, which, 
in 1908, constituted 44.9 percent of the entire cut. Yellow pine showed a decrease 
in value of $2.36, fir a drop of $2.23, showing the loss in value to be about the 
same. Hemlock shows a slump of $2.66, a little more than either yellow pine or fir. 

Very little change will be noted in the leading hardwoods. Oak shows a decrease 
in price of 43 cents, maple an increase of 77 cents as compared with 1906, and a 
decrease of 50 cents as compared with 1907. Cypress shows a slight loss, poplar 
a gain of $1.09. 

More mills were idle in 1908 than during the. previous year, the record showing 
2,392, a little more than 7 percent, to have been inactive, as against 974, or 3.3 
percent, in 1907. 

The statistics of forest products compiled by the Forest Service have just been 
issued in bulletin form, and are more complete and comprehensive than heretofore. 





CEMENT IN THE RETAIL STOCK. 


Few retail lumbermen these days would think of running their business without 
cement, any more than they would without lumber. Their trade in this product 
has been increasing steadily, in many instances at 4 rate that has surprised them, 
and the indications are that this increase will continue. Instead of being bought 
in lots of from ten to twenty-five barrels, as it was by many dealers a few years 
ago, it is now received by the carload, the majority not now buying it in smaller 
quantities. Formerly it was sold by the barrel, while now it is almost universally 
quoted by the sack. 

Not so many years ago the cement that was used throughout the United States 
was imported, brought to this country largely as ship: ballast, and known as Portland 
cement, at that time it not having been discovered that it could be produced here. 
Even after cement works were established in the states one of the ingredients of 
which it was composed was brought from abroad, while now the raw material is 
found in perhaps hundreds of sections, the only requirement for its manufacture 
being the large amount of money necessary to put a plant in working order, $1,000,000 
not being an extravagant sum to be invested in this way. No matter to what extent 
cement may be used, there need be no limit to the supply; indeed, works have become 
so numerous, it is claimed by the manufacturers, that the supply exceeds the demand, 
thus scaling prices. down to an unprofitable point. 

Naturally the use of cement lessens the amount of lumber that otherwise would 
be sold, yet it shotld not be understood that cement would replace lumber in all its 
uses. An immense amount of material goes into cement products—tile and brick 
among it-——and farmers have cemented their barnyards when they would not have been 
paved with lumber. 

It is not uncommon for from 10 to 20 percent of the sales of the retail lumbermen 
to be credited to cement. One dealer sold 10,000 barrels for a bridge job, and 
another a half of that amount for like work. In many yards warehouses have been 
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built especially for cement storage, and as floors of at Jeast two of them have given 
way under the heavy weight it would be well for the dealer to put in foundations 
of a character that will stand the strain. 

Cement is a clean product to handle—dusty in one respect but clean in another— 
as it goes out in sacks, and there are no driblets as in lumber to be reckoned with. 
There is trouble at times, however, in handling the empty sacks, piles of them having 
been seen that had lain so long that they had rotted, the dealer thus losing the 
rebate of 10 cents each that otherwise might have been received from the manu- 
facturer. 


PHASES OF HARDWOODS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Special advices from London, England, afford a retrospective view of the 
conditions in the hardwood trade of the United Kingdom during 1909. Owing to 
the depression in the building line, furniture manufacture and other important 
wood-consuming industries, the hardwood trade remained comparatively dull 
throughout the year. However, during the last two months of the year more 
interest was manifested in stocks and the tendency in prices was upward. These 
features were deemed encouraging to the belief that 1910 was to be a better year 
for the hardwood trade than the last. 

The view is expressed by dealers in London that the maintenance of values last 
year in the face of a restricted demand was chiefly owing to arrivals of unsalable 
goods having been reduced to moderate quantities, 

On the American side such diminishment of supplies would be accounted for by 
conditions in the United States, where the home demand for such lumber as is 
acceptable in the United Kingdom—high grade oak, poplar ete.—has been in such 
great urgency that little was left for export and there was small motive for seeking 
foreign markets. 

On the other side of the Atlantic it is said that appearances indicate that 
American shippers are beginning to realize that limited consignments when the 
British market is short, especially of any particular line of stock, often will bring 
good returns, while indiscriminate ‘‘dumping’’ can only show disastrous results. 

To this aspect of the matter it can be said from the American viewpoint that 
there will be no indiscriminate dumping on the English or continental markets 
while the demand for good stock in this country is all the time close up, and in 
the highest grades in excess of the supply. 

It is frankly admitted in London that recently there has been a marked increase 
in prices of quarter sawed white oak, but the caution is thrown out that when 
American oak shall reach a certain hight buyers will turn to the finer (?) 
European oaks by preference. Here again American producers will retort that the 
oak of this country is good enough for home use and it all is wanted here. 
Moreover, it is doubtful if a brisk market on the other side can be supplied from 
European sources, and if it could consumers will not be willing to pay the price 
so long as American oak can be had at prices based on those prevalent in the 
United States. 

It should be observed, however, that the interests of English dealers and American 
exporters are identical to the extent that both want to do business. Exporters have 
learned their trade and naturally want to follow it for a livelihood and profit. 
They are, like most buyers, bears in the market. While higher prices in this country 
give them an argument for insisting on better figures overseas, they tend to restrict 
the volume of export business, since there is less lumber pressing on the export 
market. It seems that unwonted demand and high prices in the United States have 
already bettered the English market and that dealers are expecting a more prosperous 
trade than last year. This shows that there is still a dependence on American oak 
despite prices that have to a degree been prohibitive. 

It is said that higher prices are predicted for good poplar, but in respect to this 
wood, also, a cautionary signal is thrown out to the effect that enhanced prices 
will result in the substitution of cheaper woods for many purposes, 


TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Trade between the United States and Canada made its highest record 
in 1909. It has more than doubled in the last ten years. Imports from Canada 
increased from $35,500,000 in 1899 to approximately $88,000,000 in 1909. 

The commodities that figured more largely in imports from Canada last year were 
the following: Lumber, $18,000,000; pig copper etc., $4,000,000; wood pulp, nearly 
$4,000,000; cattle and hides, $3,500,000; furs and fur skins, undressed, $1,500,000; 
tea, $1,000,000; copper ore and matte, $900,000; distilled spirits, $725,000; horses, 
$700,000, 

The leading ten articles exported from this country to Cdnada were: Bituminous 
coal, $17,000,000; anthracite coal, $14,000,000; cotton, $8,000,000; fruits and nuts, 
$5,000,000; boards ete., $4,000,000; books, maps etc., $3,000,000; agricultural 
implements, nearly $3,000,000; automobiles, nearly $2,500,000; wheat, nearly 
$2,500,000. F 

Nearly all important articles of exportation to Canada show an increase with the 
notable exception, in a ten-years’ comparison, of locomotives, wheat, wheat 
flour, leather, steel rails and cotton manufactures. Exports of coal, hard and soft, 
gained in value $1,000,000 over those of the preceding year and $20,000,000 over 
those of ten years preceding. Cotton exports gained $1,000,000, compared to 1908, 
and fruits and nuts made a gain of the same amount. Exports of agricultural 
implements gained over $1,000,000 in ten years. Scientific instruments show a gain 
from less than $500,000 in 1899 to practically $3,000,000 in 1909, and other like 
changes have occurred to the advantage of the United States. 

Over 98 percent of the anthracite coal exported from the United States in 1909 
went to British North America, 65 percent of bituminous coal going in the same 
direction. Large percentages of exports of automobiles, fruits, books, maps, 
engravings, electrical apparatus etc. went to the Dominion. ' 

Of the imports into the United States from Canada about 70 percent are credited 
to Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and the Northwest Provinces, and about 15 percent 
to British Columbia, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward island. of 
the exports from this country to Canada 90 percent went to Quebec and Ontario 
and the residue to other sections of the Dominion. 2 








STATE LEGISLATION AFFECTING CORPORATIONS. 


The tendency shown by state legislatures to restrict and control corporate business 
has caused manufacturers in many lines more or less distress and financial loss, 
particularly during the last three or four years. Much legislation which has been 
prompted solely by a desire to convince the public that the trusts were being properly 
browbeaten has in practice affected only the legitimate business interests at the 
expense of the states responsible for it. 

One phase of this proposition that lately has been coming to the front is the 
socalled foreign corporation legislation which has been adopted in many of the states 
and which now is causing considerable concern. In Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah and 
Wisconsin foreign corporations are deprived of the right to sue in the state courts 
in the event that they fail to comply with the legal incorporation laws. In others of 
the states similar but less stringent laws are in force. There is no uniformity in the 
requirements of the different states and the average corporation doing a large 
business is at a loss to know what it may or may not do and remain within the law. 

President Taft, in his message on the proposed federal incorporation law, com- 
mented forcibly on this state of affairs: ‘‘The conflicting laws of the different states 
of the Union with respect to foreign corporations make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for one corporation to comply with their requirements so as to carry on business in a 
number of different states.’’ 

The logical outcome of the enforcement of all the laws on the statute book of the 
state would be the restriction of interstate commerce to a few corporations that are 
large and powerful enough to meet a multitude of legislative requirements. There 
is no question, in the opinion of corporation lawyers, that such of these acts as tend 
to restrict interstate commerce are unconstitutional and many large concerns have 
been advised by their counsel that they can safely ignore such laws, at least until 
they have been passed upon by the United States Supreme Court. 

A. forcible example of the unreasonableness of some of these enactments is found 
in a recent decision of the Illinois appellate court, construing the Illinois law relating 
to foreign corporations and holding that a foreign corporation which sells goods in 
Illinois by mail or through salesmen, though not maintaining any office or stock of 
goods in the state, is guilty of violation of the law and, therefore, has no rights in 
Illinois courts. This decision, of course, is subject to review by the Supreme Court 
and, in all probability, by the federal court. 

Of course, in practical application, this question does not seriously affect the lumber 
business since no reputable buyer is going to take advantage of a technical point of 
law to evade payment. Such a condition should not exist, however, and it is to be 
hoped that the federal courts will take cognizance of the tangle and clearly define the 
rights of the state in their exercise and control over outside corporations. 





SOUTHERN PINE CONDITIONS IN ATLANTIC STATES. 


The North Carolina pine situation is characterized by peculiar features in these 
opening weeks of the new year. These features have been carried over from last 
year. Irregularity of prices is a matter of everyday comment. Of course that 
means a weak market. The North Carolina pine business has not recovered from 
the depression caused by the panic of 1907, so far as prices are concerned. The 
former solidarity of the manufacturers in their steadfast holding of an even range 
of prices and regulation of output to demand seems’ to have been shaken by a tight 
money market and dull trade that succeeded the panic. Before that event the 
North Carolina and shortleaf pine business of the southern Atlantic states was about 
as steadily prosperous at all seasons as any section of the American lumber industry 
and trade. In the matter of prices all southern pine manufacturers have complained 
that they were too soft and irregular for good profits. Late last year, however, there 
was some recovery from this regettable condition, so that in the middle Gulf states 
and west of the Mississippi river prices of special stocks hardened and advanced 
from 50 cents to $1.25 a thousand. Yard stock continued to sell on the former level, 
the demand for that class not having been as urgent as for railroad stuff, car lumber, 
structural timber and shop material. 

It is inferential that because shortleaf pine and all lumber within the designation 
of North Carolina pine are not strictly woods adapted to use as structural timber 
there was a lack of demand for such lumber in the eastern section of the country, 
where resort is had, at water rates of transportation, to the longleaf pine farther 
south and west. Besides the yellow pine necessary for railroad work and car building 
was preponderatingly wanted in the interior and farther west compared to the 
requirements of the Atlantic states. The depression following the panic hit the 
seaboard cities and all that section of the country rather hard, and building conse- 
quently fell off to a marked degree. Naturally this caused a shrinkage of demand 
for North Carolina pine. The revival of building last year should have benefited 
the North Carolina pine trade, and doubtless did to some extent, but evidently not 
enough to put strength in prices. 

Last week’s report from Norfolk showed that there still was a marked variation 
in prices, ranging from 50 cents to $2 a thousand on the same line of stock. On 
the item of roofers New York sales were reported, in individual cases, at $16.50, 
$17.50 and $18.75 a thousand. It was charged by eastern dealers that it was the 
big mill concerns that were keeping things stirred up on the price situation. On 
the other hand, such an allegation was lodged against the small mill operators. 

At the same time it is claimed that stocks of North Carolina pine are the smallest 
ever known, while the prospects for the year’s demand were never better. This is 
encouraging and suggests that before the season shall be far advanced there will be 
a hardening of prices throughout the list. A large amount of estimating is being 
done, and actual sales are frequent. The majority of the manufacturing concerns 
are averse to taking orders for more than sixty days in advance at going prices, as 
they believe that there is to be a rise in the near future. The lower grades are rela- 
tively firmer than the upper, but prices on the latter are tending to increased 


strength. 


An eastern wholesaler says that he anticipates an advance of prices of framing 
and piece stuff. The mills which turn out that class of stock are either not cutting 
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ar are averse to taking orders at present prices. All this seems to show that the 
quietude that prevails in the North Carolina pine trade is reflected in the curtail- 
ment of the cut and a waiting on the part of the mill operators for better prices 
which will result from the rise of demand. 

It was thought that after January 1 there would be a general resumption of saw- 
ing in the manufacturing territory known as the North Carolina pine belt, but so far 
several of the more important mills have not resumed. The general tendency is for 
producers to go slow about starting mills until conditions shall be more clearly 
defined, and especially until the demand shall be sharp enough to start prices on the 
upward trend sufficiently to obliterate the soft spots that so long have been in evi- 
dence. 

Going south, it is found that the state of the pine trade in Georgia for some time 
has been inactive, particularly as respects yard stock. Unusually cold weather, long 
continued, has caused a suspension of building, or had up to a late date. Several 
miles of wood block pavement under construction in Atlanta had to be postponed on 
account of the severity of the cold. All advices from wholesalers and brokers are to 
the effect that yard stocks are short and badly assorted. This condition is confronted 
by the prospect of a widespread building activity in the coming spring. Lumbermen 
look for a good business when the weather shall moderate. 

Down in Florida the manufacturers are in a cheerful mood. The situation appears 
to them decidedly favorable. The mills are well supplied with orders for car mate- 
rial and demand for yard stock is heavy and increasing. The coastwise business 
shows steady improvement. Inquiry and recent orders are encouraging. 

Altogether the yellow pine situation in the Southwest is improving, though there 
still is complaint that prices are too low for satisfactory profit. While individual 
mill concerns do not fully realize the improvement that has begun, the sales reported 
by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association show a steady increase. 


ACCEPTANCE OF SPECIAL STOCK. 


A manufacturer of fir lumber has asked the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for an opinion 
in a dispute with a retailer located in New York state, arising from the manufac- 
turer’s inability to make prompt shipment and the retailer’s desire to cancel the 
order after it was loaded and on the way. The stock consisted of fir timbers and 
the consumer, who: intended to use them for canal work, required that they be 
delivered before the close of the winter season so that the work could be done while 
the water was out of the canal. The mill which accepted the order was unfortunate 
in having a breakdown which put its mill out of commission for some time and this 
breakdown was followed by a period of cold weather and a heavy snowfall, which 
resulted in the shutdown of all the mills in the neighborhood. As a consequence, 
the shipment of the stock was delayed about two months. No attempt was made, 
however, by the buyer to cancel the order during this period, and as a consequence 
the mill concerned cut the stock and shipped it just as promptly as it could. 
Twenty-six days after shipment had been made, however, the buyer served by mail 
what amounted to notice of cancelation, asking that the shipper divert the cars 
and sell them to someone else. This the shipper declined to do. 

Thirty days after date of shipment the cars were delivered to the consignee and 
subsequently the shipper made draft for the amount of the invoice. The draft was 
returned unpaid. 

This case is fully covered by the code of ethics and there is no question that the 
buyer should pay for the stock. The order called for special stock and, strictly 
speaking, should not have been canceled after the mill had started to cut it. It is 
probable, however, that the shipper would have accepted cancelation at any time up 
to the date of shipment. The buyer had ample time to find out that his customer 
would not take the stock after a particular date and it was his duty to notify the 
shipper promptly of such fact. This he failed to do and the fact that twenty-six 
days intervened between shipment and his attempt to cancel the order seems to 
indicate that he was at fault. Without question, he should accept the stock and 
pay for it. 








MIGRATION OF THE LUMBERJACK. 


A eorrespondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, from Manistique, Mich., in stating 
that a larger number of woodsmen and mill operatives of northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin were going to Montana to accept positions that had been offered them in 
lumber operations of that state, incidentally remarked that northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin operators have more help than they can use, and are daily turning men 
away from the camps. If the Manistique correspondent states the exact truth, a 
remarkable change in respect to labor has occurred within the last two years in the 
northern lumber producing field. 

Before the depression of 1907, and even during the following logging season, there 
was a great scarcity of men for woods work and wages ranged very high—from $26 
to $30 a month. It was ‘said that the oldtime, experienced woodsmen had died off 
or migrated into other fields of employment, and this devolution was much discussed 
and regretted. 

The falling off in the demand for lumber after the panic, and the inability of 
many operators to obtain credit to put in logs and saw lumber, caused a shrinkage 
in the demand for labor, and many men went to other fields for work. Now, though 
there has been a restoration of activity in northern Michigan and Wisconsin lumber- 
ing, the supply of labor continues to be overabundant. We can account for this 
state of things in the northern woods only by the fact that it represents the decline 
of the lumber industry in those states within two years. Operations are smaller 
than they used to be, and are more scattered. A comparatively few large inputs 
of logs are being reported. Besides, the greater portion of the pine timber having 
been cut, logging and sawing now mainly include hemlock and the hardwoods. Much 
of the logging is done by farmers and local residents. The old crews, numbering 
hundreds of men in the employ of single concerns, are few and far between. When 
sorrespondents speak of big things being done in the woods the statement must be 
relatively understood; there are no longer big things doing in the woods as compared 
to the old times of pine lumbering. The South and the West are now the theaters 
of the great operations in the lumber line, and it is in these fields that labor finds 
employment. 


MILLING IN TRANSIT RATES AND PRIVILEGES. 


Individuals, sections and industries handling commodities on milling in transit 
rates are vitally concerned in the investigation now being conducted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The call issued by the commission gave as the object of the 
investigation the purpose of eliminating abuses of the milling in transit privilege, 
which it is claimed exist at some centers of manufacture or transfer. 

Rule 76, promulgated June 29, 1909, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
stated that interchange of tonnage was permissible only where the identical commodity 
or its exact equivalent was forwarded to final destination. For example, it is not 
permissible under this ruling to substitute shingles for lumber or lumber for shingles, 
oak for maple, or pine for either oak or maple. 

Prior to the promulgation of the rule the commission had held that the milling in 
transit rates were established on the theory that a commodity could be stopped for 
milling, cleaning or storage and later forwarded at the established through rate from 
the original point of shipment, provided the identity of the shipment was main- 
tained. Exception has been taken to this ruling by certain operators who allege that 
to observe the specific terms laid down would make it impossible to do business on 
milling in transit rates. 

A hearing was held in Washington the latter part of last week with a view to 
securing additional facts for the guidance of the commission in passing on this 
matter, and this hearing will be resumed later. The commission assures the public 
interested in this feature of rates that it not only welcomes but invites information, 
all of which will be given very careful consideration and be of assistance to it in 
arriving at a satisfactory and practical conclusion of the whole matter. 

Milling in transit rates are enjoyed by a great\many lumber concerns throughout 
the country. At such centers as Memphis, Nashville, Louisville, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, and at other points, hardwoods are stopped en route, remanufactured 
or regraded, and shipped out on milling and transit rates, and any great change in 
the privileges now enjoyed would seriously disturb the business carried on by many 
large concerns. This arrangement enables certain operators to get together stocks 
of small mills, to remanufacture the lumber in part, or to classify and grade the 
stock to suit the needs of the trade. The withdrawal of the right to conduct busi- 
ness after this fashion would be a very serious blow. The ruling of the commission 
probably will not affect lumbermen to as great an extent as others who take advan- 
tage of milling in transit rates, as there is very little, if any, substitution of one 
kind of lumber for another. It is somewhat difficult to see, however, how it would 
be possible to keep an exact record of every inbound and outbound consignment 
where the shipper handles millions of feet annually. 


A STEAMBOAT TERMINUS WITH GREAT POSSIBILITIES. 


Regarding waterway improvements, the Kansas City Navigation Company is 
doing something besides indulging in theory and talk. Its purpose is to make 
the big Muddy a west to east and back again artery of traffic, with an expansive 
possibility up and down the Mississippi; through to the great lakes by way of 
the Illinois river and the Chicago drainage canal, and up the Ohio river to Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Possibly the promoters of navigation on the Missouri river have not 
yet comprehended this larger scheme in the establishment of a steamboat service 
between Kansas City and St. Louis; yet there are potentialities in the initiative 
of their enterprise that are worthy of contemplation. 

In the presént insistence of the railroad managers that freight rates must go 
higher in order to meet the greater expense of operation claimed to have arisen 
in recent time, it seems important that the navigable waterway systems that can 
be connected into traffic routes from the interior to the seaboard as well as to 
the great centers of population and business should, as far as possible, be made 
supplemental to railroad traffic. 

There has been a loud ery for a barge channel from the lakes to the Gulf, 
and the proposition is supported by strong reasons and powerful interests. Yet in 
a comprehensive scheme of national waterways the east and west routes should 
not be overlooked. The Kansas City undertaking is a link in what may be made 
to develop into two useful water routes between the rich agricultural regions of 
the Missouri River valley and the great lakes route to the seaboard on the one 
hand, and to Pittsburg on the other. Both would connect the interior with the 
great manufacturing centers at Chicago and Pittsburg and would also establish 
routes of traffic with the Atlantic seaboard. The Ohio river once was the traffic 
route between the east and west, lines of boats having been run steadily between 
Pittsburg and St. Louis. Some of that traffic remains, but it is on a small scale 
compared to what it once was. If the reach could be extended westward to 
Kansas City it is easy to imagine the growth of a great traffic between the ex- 
treme West and the East by that route, involving a variety of commodities. Simi- 
larly, a water transportation route between Kansas City and other Missouri river 
points to Chicago.and the great lakes could be established, which could serve not 
only the trade of the terminal points named but intermediate ones also, as well 
as constituting a through traffic to the seaboard by way of the lakes and the 
enlarged Erie canal. Thus there is a possibility that the Kansas City and St. 
Louis initiative may develop into the larger enterprises indicated. It would be 
the carrying out of what is contemplated in the great waterway scheme so en- 
thusiastically advocated by economists and commercial organizations. Besides, 
there are the runs to St. Paul and Minneapolis on the north and New Orleans on 
the south that come into the prospect. 

The Kansas City Navigation Company has a capital of $500,000 subscribed 
and $1,000,000 is contemplated. The river and harbor bill in Congress proposes 
an appropriation of $2,000,000 for the improvement of the Missouri river, with 
prospects that it will receive a favorable vote. This is the first substantial 
appropriation for the benefit of that river, and is encouraging to the new move- 
ment for utilizing that waterway for the development of Kansas City trade. 








THE evolution in flooring has been a thing of interest to watch. From 
smooth edged boards to tongued and grooved—from bastard to quarter 
sawed—from softwood to hardwood, the latter polished, end matched and 
bored. What imagination is there so acute as to say the end is not reached? 
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UNIFORM ORDER BLANKS. 


Secretary W. G. Hollis, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, in his 
annual report took up the uniform order blank question, which has been a cause 
of considerable agitation among wholesale dealers, as well as retailers. He declared 
that while an association movement to adopt a uniform blank would not be incon- 
sistent with the code of ethics adopted by the American Lumber Trade Congress, 
nothing of the kind has been attempted or even talked about. The Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association for two years has had an order blank in use, which can 
be obtained at any time from the secretary of that body. The secretary of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association recently sent out a sample order blank, 
inviting the members to buy and use such an instrument, a supply of which the 
secretary will keep on hand. 

These movements have excited some opposition from the manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers, with what result is yet to be seen. As a palliative to the more 
or less excited denunciation of the order blank proposition on the part of some 
manufacturers, Mr. Hollis says that if the manufacturers for the last twenty years 
had given as much attention to trade problems as have the retailers they would 
know that any movement inaugurated by one branch which is not fair and equitable 
to the other branches is doomed before it starts on the course to ultimate failure. 

Probably this is the correct view of the matter, though it must be confessed that, 
since two such important bodies of retailers as the Michigan and Western associations 
have authorized their secretaries to continue to issue to their members uniform order 
blanks, it is not at all surprising that the manufacturers and wholesalers take notice 
of the movement. Moreover, there is a considerable indorsement of the idea among 
retailers who are members of the several associations. 

It seems as if the most feasible way is for both sides to suppress excitement until 
the matter shall work out a logical conclusion. If the proposed order blank should 
prove to be workable, it would probably win. On the contrary, if it should prove 
illogical and a trade folly it would fail. Both manufacturers and retail dealers 
have mutual interests and cannot do business without each other. It is inconceivable 
that any sort of antagonism that will radically damage their intertrade relations can 
long exist. No matter what inconsiderate rules one branch of the lumber business 
may formulate and attempt to enforce against the other, buying and selling must 
proceed, and anything in the shape of an ex parte attempted regulation will be 
swept into desuetude by the supreme interests of trade. 


THE SALESMAN AT THE RETAIL CONVENTIONS. 


The meetings of the retail organizations are no less a sort of holiday for the 
traveling salesmen than for the retail dealers themselves. Here socially they 
meet on common ground, with a little business worked in for good measure, 
possibly, although here and there a salesman claims that during these meetings 
his order book never sees daylight; that his object, pure and simple, is to meet 
his customers in a different atmosphere than that in which topics of buying 
and selling are discussed, believing that thereby the bonds between them are 
drawn a little closer. Lunches, theaters and perhaps other forms of entertain- 
ment take the place of cold business formalities such as solicitations to buy and 
dickering in prices, 

Let it be said to the credit of the salesmen that they have done their full 
share toward making these meetings enjoyable, and although the salesmen have 
been in the minority, when it has come to having a good time themselves and 
seeing that others had it they have justly been able to present a majority report. 

Not every retail lumberman feels at home at these meetings. Transferred 
from the routine of his yard—quiet enough generally during the convention 
season—to the hustle and bustle of a big hotel, with a lavish diet that is new to 
him, the names of many of the dishes no more understandable than though they 
were written in Greek, and with the nights so shortened that the last hour for 
breakfast comes before the eyelids are fairly settled down in repose, life for the 
time is seen through a glass of new hue. The salesman, however, has become 
acquainted with all this; he is on the road that is traveled the year round, and 
being familiar with the conditions he can take his up country customer by the 
hand and lead him sefely through the maze. The salesman enjoys this, and as 
the customer has never been known to show a rebellious spirit there are no mooted 
questions to be debated. 

The conventions, with their sessions of two or three days, glide quickly away, 
and when the last word has been said, with the salesman, grip in hand, the old 
story is continued, and his customer, tired in body but recuperated in mind, 
returns to his home, glad that the convention comes once a year, but as he has 
a desire still to live rejoices that it is not continuous. 


THE CALL FOR SPECIAL MILLWORK. 


Individuality in building construction is gaining in favor everywhere, with the 
result that it is slowly but surely changing the whole character of the sash and 
door business. 

Reports from the various sources of millwork supplies have for a long time 
told of the gradual increase in the amount of special-order work, and a corre- 
sponding falling off in the business in stock sizes, especially during the last few 
months, when the amount of special-order work offered to the sash and door 
houses all over the country was so large that in many cases it utterly swamped 
the factories. 

During the quietude of last year, when all lines of business generally, and the 
lumber business in particular, were suffering from a stagnation of trade, more or 
less building was going on all the time, and it was the special-order work created 
by this building construction that saved the day for the sash and door houses. 
Stock goods scarcely moved at all, but estimators burned the midnight gas trying 
to get out estimates on special work of all kinds. 

Now that the new year has brought a return of business activity, building 
operations are increasing in volume rapidly and the millwork men look for one 
of the biggest years in their history. But it is a significant fact that in the in- 
creasing inquiry for millwork stock ‘the stock-size goods have thus far made 








but little recovery, while special-order inquiry has forged ahead until the sash 
and door houses are. literally ‘‘chuck up’’ to their roofs in this line. 

All of this means just one thing—that individuality in building con- 
struction is being sought by all classes of builders. Office buildings, manu- 
facturing establishments, flats, apartments, dwellings, are breaking away from the 
conventional, in the chase for something different. Not only in the larger centers, 
but out in the thinly populated rural districts the builders are all striving for 
something different from their neighbors, all of which is finding a.reflection in 
the millwork trade. 

From the present trend of building construction it would appear that stock-size 
millwork as a general proposition is, for the moment at least, petering out. How 
long this will endure is problematical. Perhaps this race for individualism is 
only a fad that will soon die out; perhaps it is only the beginning of a new era in 
building construction which will necessitate on the part of the sash and door trade 
a new cutting of cloth to meet new requirements—perhaps. Who can tell? 





YALE CHAIR OF LUMBERING. 


Lumbermen should be particularly interested in the somewhat detailed report on 
pages 40 and 41 in this week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This report 
was compiled by Henry Solon Graves, dean of the Yale Forest School, a short time 
prior to his appointment as Forester by President Taft. It constitutes a thorougb 
and reliable index to the work carried on by the Yale Forest School and particu 
larly is of importance to lumbermen as showing the attention which has been given 
logging work and manufacturing operations. 

Several years ago the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association inaugurated 
a movement having for its object the endowment of a chair of applied forestry and 
practical lumbering in the Yale Forest School. The original intention was to raise 
$100,000, of which $68,000 has been subscribed and paid in. That the entire sum 
has not been contributed is a matter of some chagrin to those who have been taking 
an active part in this movement, and, in a manner, a reflection upon the avowed 
interest of lumbermen in forestry questions. This sum should have been raised very’ 
quickly. A canvass of the manufacturing and timber owning interests of the United 
States was made and the greater part of the endowment fund subscribed. Within 
the last year or two the campaign has not been pushed very aggressively, and oper- 
ators, engrossed in the details of their business, have neglected this project. 

This statement, supplemented by the complete report of Mr. Graves, should serve 
to remind manufacturers of the distressing manner in which this movement has 
lagged. In commenting on the Yale endowment, Edward Hines, president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said: ‘‘The sum of $100,000, con- 
sidering the vastness of the lumber interests of this country and the good purpose 
for which it is destined, really being for the lumbermen’s own future, should be 
raised very quickly. Those who have not subscribed should see the importance of 
making such subscription as they see fit and at the earliest possible moment. ’’ 

In endeavoring to secure subscriptions from a large number of operators, the idea 
was to stimulate interest in the forestry movement. At the outset, the scheme of 
having this sum contributed by a score or more companies or individuals was given 
consideration, but this method was abandoned. It was thought that to handle the 
endowment fund in this way would be to deprive a great many who desired to con- 
tribute of opportunity to do so. It is now stated that in the event the endowment 
fund of $100,000 is raised, some interests have agreed to make materially larger sub- 
scriptions, with a view of increasing the scope of the practical work on behalf of 
the Yale forest students, whom in the near future, it is believed, will become active 
agents in the conduct of affairs of lumber manufacturing institutions. 

This endowment of the Yale Forest School has been sanctioned and approved by 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and, individually, by practically 
every, organization affiliated with it. Several years ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
printed a list of subscribers to this fund and called attention to the lack of prac- 
tical interest and support the idea had received at the hands of lumber manufac- 
turers. The fund now is about $32,000 short of the amount originally agreed upon, 
and the income from the money paid in is not sufficient to permit the work of the 
school to be carried on to the best advantage. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. Now is the time for lumbermen to 
awake to the possibilities in a practical way of applied forestry; to realize that the 
old ‘‘cut and slash’’ methods must be abandoned in a very short time; that the 
old regime of the saw mill manufacturing rough lumber and making a profit out of 
its operations must give place to the economical handling of timber, if the full value 
of the trees cut is to be secured. To inaugurate such methods requires experience 
and knowledge—in a word, men who are educated to the work. It is not too much 
to ask that the lumbermen of the country contribute something toward this educa- 
tion, and, certainly, a $100,000 endowment fund to aid in educating men along prac- 
tical lines, so that forests can be handled economically, will not prove a serious bur- 
den on the lumber industry. 

Again, let it be said that NOW is the time to subscribe, providing the profes$ed 
interests of lumbermen in forestry and foresters has a real foundation and is not 
as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. A few men have contributed more than 
two-thirds of this fund. Let many others show their interest by making up the 
deficit. 





A very healthy condition of trade is shown by the comparative reports 
of 165 mills for eleven months of 1909 and 1908. During that period the 
mills produced 24 percent more lumber than in the same months of 1908. 
The difference between cut and shipments was only 1,400,000 feet. 

* * 

WitHout doubt the closest students of wood are the manufacturers 
of musical instruments, and knowing the affinity that exists between woods 
it is surprising that some maker of pianos has not advertised that the boards 
comprising the sounding board of each instrument were cut from the same 
tree. That it might be an improvement admits of little question. 

* 


Ir THE ghosts of the old stag teams that were the yieoees hauling power 
in the logging camps could see the steam donkeys and logging railroads of 
the present they might find comfort in the reflection that they showed the 
way. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Reports from the markets and producing fields all over the country abate noth- 
ing from the confident and expectant mood that was so strikingly developed during 
the last three months of 1909. Though the weather during the first half of the 
month throughout almost the entire area of the states east of the Rocky mountains 
was unfavorable to trade, it was taken as only a reasonable visitation not necessarily 
clouding the outlook. Within ten days the weather has moderated and a consider- 
able resumption of activity in outdoor consumption in the cities has resulted, which 
has stimulated the demand for yard stocks and inquiries for contract material for 
future delivery. ‘The price situation continues remarkably favorable in nearly every 
line of soft and hardwoods. The manufacturers seem determined to hold fast to the 
higher prices prevailing during the late months of last year in any event, and to get 
more for their lumber if that shall be possible. Indications are that an advance of 
$1 to $2 a thousand will be demanded on southern pine, a substantial increase wili 
be insisted on for Pacific coast and intermontane lumber and shingles, and hard- 
woods must sell at the high prices obtained last year, with probable advances on the 


better grades and correspondingly on the lower. 
* * * 


It is evident that the industries have started into the new year with the full intent 
to increase production rather than simply to maintain the record of 1909. This is 
evident from the statements made by the bankers in Chicago and other large interior 
cities that they are lending manufacturers and industrial concerns generally large 
amounts of money—that they are the principal borrowers, in fact, at the current 
time, and require so much that the banks are well loaned up at the outside rate of 
5% percent. This view of the situation is substantiated by reports that come from 
industrial centers, and the lumber dealers who furnish the consumers with the various 
kinds of special material, that they are looking around for lumber with as ardent a 
quest as they evinced last year. It is reported at all points that dry lumber of all 
kinds for factory use is positively scarce, and since the weather for the last month 
has been unfavorable to production, and of course to drying, there evidently is pros- 
pect of a positive lack of material from now until late in the spring to meet the 
demands of consumers. Under such circumstances further rises in prices of dry 
stock are probable. 


* * * 


Added to the insistent demand from the industries is the continued call from the 
railroads and car factories, as well as for building material. From mill points in 
the yellow pine sections and in the western coast states come reports of a persistent 
demand for railroad timber and ties and for car building material—a demand that 
has a reach forward indicating that the railroads have entered on a period of great 
activity in improvements and enlargements of traffic facilities. In the building line 
there evidently is a prospect of great undertaking this year in all the large cities of 
the interior, especially in the Southwest and Northwest, with the other sections of 
the country keeping well up to last year’s record. Altogether the outlook for lum- 
ber consumption this year was never better; and it is not merely an outlook, for 
demand is already giving token that the movement has well begun. 


* * * 

In the yard trade, so backward and slow last year, there also are visible signs of 
revival. Reports from wholesalers in northern market centers and southern mill 
points, echoed also from the far Northwest, and California, mill operators are begin- 
ning to feel that the retail dealers are taking a new interest in the market. They 
are sending in inquiries from all quarters and are beginning to place orders so 28 
to be provided for the spring trade. Their stocks have run low as the effect of 
procrastination, and now that the spring trade begins to show signs of an early be- 
ginning, they must buy in order to meet the requirement. Unless all signs shall fail 
the yard trade will be in full blast the coming month. 

* * * 

While giving full emphasis to the promising outlook for the year’s trade the re- 
viewer would be unfaithful to his responsibility if he failed to note some somber 
aspects that obscure a clear view into the future. A mere mention of them will be 
sufficient for all who have the wise habit of tempering enthusiasm by a cautious 
observation of things unfavorable as well as those that are promising. There has 
been a reaction in the New York stock market of a pronounced character, and some 
notable failures of brokerage houses. There has been heavy liquidation, not only in 
securities but in wheat and other farm products, with a fall of prices. 

The cotton market has suffered a serious decline. There has been a falling off 
in prices of cattle and hogs. 

* * * 

A cheerful tone pervades the trade throughout. The railroads and car builders 
apparently are as eager to secure the delivery of timbers and lumber in their special 
lines as they were during the last half of 1909, and 
they are willing to close contracts at an advance of 
prices. This attitude indicates that they have extensive 
improvements and new construction in contemplation and are trying to forestall 
further advances in prices. The yard trade is also looking up, judging by the in- 
quiries that are being forwarded to wholesale centers and to the mills. These in- 
quiries must be followed by orders. In fact, numerous orders for yard stock already 
have been booked from lineyard concerns and dealers whose trade is pushing them 
to buy to meet the rising building requirements in the large and medium sized 
cities in the Southwest, and all that portion of the country where winter is relaxing 
its grip. : 

The cold weather and snowfall which covered the northern states and extended 
into the South well toward the Gulf, beginning in December and lasting to the mid- 
dle of January, fixed with heavy rains in the southern belt, about stopped produc- 
tion of both logs and lumber. The usual shutdown for the holidays was thus pro- 
longed into January and has resulted in a considerable curtailment of the output, 
making the shortness of stocks more pronounced than it otherwise would have been. 
Shipping from the mills also has been delayed. Such a combination of circumstances 
should have the eftect to make rstocking of retail yards a matter of delay, the 
while yard supplies will continue to run down and become broken in assortment. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


The effect of such a condition should cause a rush of demand within a few weeks 
that will tax the resources of the mills to provide the required dry lumber. The re- 
tailers are confronted with the prospect that they will have to pay higher prices than | 
those that prevailed last fall. It is proclaimed that prices already have been estab- | 
lished on a basis of 50 cents to $2 a thousand in advance of last fall’s figures, but 
this statement probably applies more to railroad and car stuff and to construction 
timber than to yard stock. It is evident, at any rate, that prices of the latter have 
hardened and that there will be no such softness and irregularity as prevailed last 
year. With firmness established, advances may be expected. At St. Louis it is said 
that because retail dealers have thus far been buying from hand to mouth, and 
stocks have thereby run low, dealers will soon begin to buy freely, followed by ad- 
vances of prices. There is a brisk call from the railroads and car factories, the im- 
plement makers, furniture plants, planing mills, sash and door factories and other , 
industries, showing that the year’s requirements are beginning to show forth in large 
volume. If the retail dealers come into the buying, as they must if they have the 


customary amount of spring trade, there will be business enough for the mills. 
a * * 


White pine is held firmly in all the markets—west and east. There is a good 
winter demand from the factories and all industries consuming northern pine. In 
the Saginaw valley there is a good demand for factory 
output, box stocks moving m large volume. Pattern 
lumber at Pittsburg sells readily at firm prices. There 
is a steady drain on white pine stocks that will leave the market in a receptive con- 
dition for next season’s cut. 


NORTHERN PINE. 


* * * 


At the East hemlock is considered a good stock to have in yard because a brisk 

demand is expected when the building season shall have opened. It is thought that 

higher prices of southern pine will help the sale of hem- 

HEMLOCK. lock. In Wisconsin operators are restricting the im- 

port of hemlock logs, devoting their main effort to the 

hardwoods. This to a degree should limit the supply of hemlock that will press on 

the midcountry markets and favorably affect prices. Heavy and repeated snows 

have embargoed the railroads to the extent that cars are scarce and shipments are 

long on the road to destination. It looks as if there may be a considerable rush 
for hemlock in the spring and a better state of the market. 

* * * 

Reports from Puget sound and Oregon points are optimistic. Inquiries. for fir 

lumber are becoming numerous. Prices are firm and coast mills are running steadily 

on orders. Cargo trade holds up to the normal. Fir 
MOUNTAIN AND logs are scarce. The switchmen’s strike on the trans- 
SLOPE. continental roads is deterring shipments less than 
formerly, cars being more plentiful. Many of the suingle mills are not running or 
trying to get cars, which relieves the railroads to a degree. Shingles at transfer 
points east are not plentiful. Affairs seem to be shaping to restore a good tone for 
the spring shingle market. 

In the Portland (Ore.) district there is a favorable outlook. Some mill con- 
cerns have booked business to the limit. Values are firm, Inquiries are coming from 
various market points. California is taking a large percentage of the Oregon out- 
put. The demand from China and Australia is large. The log market is firm. Red 
fir logs sell at $8 and yellow fir at $11 a thousand. Cedar logs are quoted at $12, 
with a small supply to draw upon. At Spokane the demand has been quiet during 
the inventory season, but inquiries flow in and the outlook for the year is considered 
promising. In Montana and northern Idaho mill operators are putting in logs at 
a great rate preparatory to the big demand for lumber expected for the season’s 
trade. 

* * * 
Statements in regard to the hardwood business would be nearly a repetition of 
what all along has been said of the strong position of this branch of production and 
trade. There has been no recession of prices and de- 
THE HARDWOODS, ™2"4d, which hardly paused for the holidays and in- 
ventories, without catching breath, has kept right on 
so far without much check. Dry stocks are scarce and urgently wanted. The in- 
dustries that consume the hardwoods have started into the new year with the evi- 
dent intention to make a new high record. All the leading woods, the oaks, high- 
grade ash, poplar, chestnut, birch and maple are wanted as fast as they are dry 
enough to ship. Contracts for the season’s cut are placed far ahead. Cottonwood 
and gum are wanted for the box trade in the lower and medium grades and high- 
grade stock is quickly salable for the special uses of such lumber. If present market 
conditions remain undisturbed by any recession in industrial conditions. the hard- 
wood business for 1910 promises to score the greatest triumph in its history. 
* * 

All reports indicate a satisfactory state of the cypress trade. Price advances are 

being firmly held. There is no overstock. Reports from the markets indicate a 
lively inquiry and there is every promise of a good de- 
CYPRESS. mand throughout the coming season, and with business 


moving ordinarily well, the market is in a safe position. 
* * * 


There is to be a heavy input of logs in Maine and New Hampshire and a conse- 

quent large output of lumber next season. The market is seasonably rather tame, 

with some effort on the part of the trade to check an 

EASTERN SPRUCE. 24vance of prices, particularly in the Boston market, 

the distributing point for Maine spruce. Operations. in 

West Virginia have been hindered by heavy snows, which having been melted by 
rains and warmer weather has caused floods in the streams. 

* * * 


AS A RULE the furnishing of bills for public structures by the retail 
dealers profits them to about the same extent it would should they strike up 
a bargain with someone to swap dollars with them. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


CHANGES WROUGHT BY TIME IN SUPPLY AND 
VALUE OF LUMBER. 


WorcEsTER, MASS., Jan. 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: It is very amazing and almost beyond comprehension 
to see what immense changes take place in the lumber world 
during a period of forty years. Forty years is but a comma 
in the world’s history and yet from 1872 to the present 
time marvelous changes have been wrought in the lumber 
industry, in the consuming of the forest product, in the 
shifting of trade and in the uses of different woods. 

In 1872 the writer made his first trip to Michigan, then 
being a young man and just starting a business career in 
Worcester. At that time about the only wood used in house 
finish, both inside and out, was Michigan white pine, and 
that which was shipped into New England was of such 
superior quality that (with due respect to the carpenters) 
a large percent of them bLelieved that Michigan pine trees 
did not have heart or knots, nor much sap. The lumber 
that came into the market was so perfect and free of knots 
that they had an idea that Michigan pine was a solid tree 
of clear wood. This is no joke, but a fact. 

As stated above, the writer took a cruise through Michigan 
to see how the trees looked that produced such beautiful 
lumber, and it was a very profitable trip. At that time 
Saginaw valley was in its glory in white pine manufacture, 
yet it had not reached its zenith, for the mills went on in- 
creasing their output for several years after that and there 
apparently was so much lumber in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota that it could scarcely be exhausted. 

One of the wisest men who manufactured in Flint, Mich., 
had made a fortune cutting out lumber on Flint river, and 
he with others dismantled their mills and closed out their 
business in the 70’s, stating to the writer that they did 
not care to go north of the Saginaw river to invest in 
timber lands, for two reasons. The first was that the quality 
of timber was too poor to make any money, and the second 
that there was so much timber standing north of the Sag- 
inaw river that it would never have’ much value; therefore 
he was good to his word and retired from the lumber busi- 
ness rather than to invest in such a hazardous venture as 
to buy standing timber north of the Saginaw river. That 
was in 1877. ° 

This one example shows how short-sighted men are on 
that subject even though wise in other things. During this 
period of forty years the whole white pine belt of the North 
has been practically exhausted in the states and in place 
of white pine the trade has accepted almost every other 
kind of wood that grows; the much despised shortleaf hard 
pine in the South, that you could not have given away 
twenty-five years ago, is the most common wood used today 
in the finish of wooden houses. 

Changes are constantly going on in regard to various 
kinds of lumber and high prices are paid today for lumber 
that was considered worthless a few years ago. It is a 
wise man who can predict what the conditions will be forty 
years from today, but not a vise wise man who can not tell 
that any kind of lumber will be high. 

In the early days of New England, and until about 1855, 
the white pine for New England was obtained from Maine 
and New Hampshire. When it was about exhausted Mich- 
igan came to the front and began developments. Now the 
Michigan pine is exhausted and many lumber people of this 
country are surprised at the immense quantity of second 
growth pine that has reforested Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and northern Massachusetts. With the depreciation 
of Michigan forests, this second growth of pine is coming 
into the market and, while it does not take the place of 
old-growth Michigan, it has been substituted for it to a 
large extent. It goes into house finish in all its forms and 
makes hundreds of millions of box boards and makes just 
as good box as the Michigan; in fact, it is a great industry 
in New England today, and I predict that it will be for all 
time, as it reseeds itself and continues to grow on old, 
wornout farms. The area is large that is constantly being 
reseeded and is nearly keeping pace with the cutting. The 
next great source of supply will come from Washington 
and Oregon when the canal is completed and which will 
help to prolong the life of our southern pine. 

We feel as though New England is still alive and growing. 
The last year has seen more cotton factories built than any 
year since the civil war, and the outlook for another year 
is good for the continuance of building mills, so we are look- 
ing forward to a very large business in house building this 
year, as that always follows factory building. 

I see no reason why the lumber trade of 1910 will not be 
good all over the country if the manufacturers do not get 
crazy and shove prices too high and too rapidly, which they 
are inclined to do as soon as they have a good run of orders. 
A reasonable advance well maintained is much better for 
all concerned than radical ones that can not be maintained. 
In olden days an advance of $1 a thousand a year was con- 
sidered remarkable. A reasonable, well maintained advance 
is much better for all concerned than radical ones that can- 
not be maintained. 

I will close by saying that I subscribed for the .LUMBBR- 
MAN in 1872, the first of its issue, and have continued to 
take it ever since and am pleased to say that it is the best 
lumber paper published. W. H. SawYer, 

President W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company. 














Loss Through Sap Stain. 


MADISON, WIS., Jan. 14.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I would greatly appreciate it if ~~ would give me some 
information concern the financial loss to the lumber trade 
due to the stainin of sap in freshly cut yellow pine boards. 
I am anxious to incorporate general estimates of this char- 
acter in the report. am of the impression that the loss 
to southern pine manufacturers, due to sap.stain, has been 


estimated at about $6,000,000 a year, but do not know how 
reliable this estimate is. Howarp F. WpEIss, 
Assistant Director Forest Service. 

[The estimate of loss appears to be too large. The 
production of yellow pine in 1908, according to the re- 
port compiled by the Forest Service, is a little less than 
12,000,000,000 feet, so that a loss of $6,000,000 would 
mean an average depreciation of 50 cents in value of each 
thousand feet cut. All heart stock is not subject to 
damage by sap stain. Kiln dried sap stock, when kept 
under cover, remains bright and here the loss from stain 
is obviated. Probably 70 percent of the product of the 
yellow pine mills of the South is not injured by sap 
stain, and this would teave only 30 percent, or about 
3,500,000,000 feet; and a loss of $6,000,000 in value 
would make the average depreciation nearly $2 a thou- 
sand feet, which appears to be unreasonable. Probably a 
loss of $1,500,000 or $2,000,000 would be nearer the 
mark. 

This same question should be given consideration at the 
forthcoming meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association at New Orleans, La.—EprrTor.] 





Legal Status of the Lien. 


ROSENDALE, Mo., Jan. 14.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Will you kindly give me a little information concerning the 
lumbermen’s lien law? I have a house that is just Being 
completed by a customer. The lumber is only part paid for, 
and he has placed a mortgage on the building and grounds. 

Can I file a lien upon the house, and if so, what process 
will it require to collect same? 

ROSENDALE LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. B. Wood, Manager. 

[The mechanics’ lien law of Missouri provides that 
those who do work or furnish materials for the con- 
struction or repair of buildings have rights superior to 
all other claims against the property. Original con- 
tractors with the owners have six months in which to 
file claims. All other persons have four months. Such 
claims usually are filed with the clerk of the circuit 
court and contain an account of the demand and a 
description of the property. Such liens cover the im- 
provements and the ground value as well. In counties 
having a population of more than 50,000 the justices of 
the peace are given jurisdiction to enforce mechanics’ 
liens which do not exceed $250, and in cities with a popu- 
lation of 300,000 or more the justice of the peace has 
jurisdiction in lien suits up to $500. 

A lien filed on property as stated takes priority over 
all other claims and can be enforced at the option of 
the holder. The mortgage placed by the owner does 
not act as a bar to the rights of the dealer who supplied 
material.— EDITOR. } 


The Five Great (7) Original Forests. 

CuHicaco, Jan. 3.—Editor AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN: The 
attached clipping from the editorial page of the Chicago 
Daily Journal of December 30 with item worth knowing 
relating to the five eat original forests of the United 
States, is important if true. The wise owl on the Journal 
who often writes of what the paper trust and the lumber 
trust are doing to our rapidly disappearing forests, would 
hardly distinguish the difference between a tote road and a 
cross haul if he were to meet them in our more or less 
virgin forests of today. J. BE. MunGer. 

[Statements, made by the correspondents have no sig- 
nificance unless the reader has an opportunity to peruse 
the paragraph which was printed under the caption, 
‘¢Little Things Worth Knowing.’’ 

‘¢The five great original forests of the United States 
covered 850,000,000 acres and contained 52,000,000,000 
feet of lumber.’’ 

This would give an average stand in the five great 
original forests of about 61 feet to the acre. In other 
words, the five great primeval forests contain an average 
of one exceptionally small tree to the acre. 

In 1907 the lumber product aggregated about 40,000,- 
000,000 feet, and it has ranged from 32,000,000,000 to 





TRADE TERMS DEFINED. 


Top Loap—It is evident the artist’s conception of top 
load is somewhat different from that held by lumbermen. 
A top load is the log or logs placed over the binding 
chains to hold the shipment on the car. 








40,000,000,000 feet annually during the last decade, so 
that the five great original forests contain sufficient tim- 
ber to keep the mills going about fifteen months. 

Possibly the owl who presides over the ‘‘ Things Worth 
Knowing’’ department will inform an anxious reader of 
the source of supply of logs for saw mills now operating 
and those which may be operated in the future— 
EpITOR. 








THE COAL TRADE 











Notable improvement has been made this week in coal 
transportation in spots. At Chicago special efforts were 
renewed by the local, incoming roads to prevent what 
at the close of last week looked like a threatened coal 
famine. Passenger trains were sometimes sidetracked to 
allow long coal trains to proceed uninterruptedly. More 
favorable weather intervening, these special efforts of 
the carriers proved successful and receipts of coal at 
Chicago exceeded daily consumption. Progress in reliev- 
ing the famine-like conditions at many of the smaller 
towns and cities throughout the West was less certain. 
The relative coal scarcity at some of these places was 
greater than at Chicago, and because of their large num- 
ber fuel supplies were not uniformly forthcoming in 
time. 

Transportation conditions on the whole have steadily 
improved, though the convalescence of a disorganized 
freight service that is almost universal is a slow process 
and, even with mild weather, several weeks will perhaps 
elapse before the stringencies of the situation entirely 
disappear. The railroads have an insufficient and over- 
worked lot of engines. Under normal conditions when a 
locomotive goes to the roundhouse it is at least looked 
over by the foreman and any repairs that are found 
necessary are made before the engine is allowed to steam 
up for service. But in recent weeks the fires of many 
of the locomotives have scarcely ever been drawn, but 
have been immediately sent forth for renewed emergency 
work. Consequently an overwhelming percentage of the 
logomotives are in need of hospital treatment, and as 
the emergency demands upon the motive power slackens 
a considerable number of the engines will be withdrawn 
from service for repairs. Should another siege of low 
temperature intervene before these engines are returned 
to service the remote and needy buyer of fuel may 
suffer. In any event there is sure to be more or less 
storing of coal against future needs. 

Yet a whole lot of coal is almost within sight. 
Throughout the near-famine conditions prevailing at 
Chicago there was a ten days’ supply within easy reach, 
could the belt roads but distribute the coal. But they 
failed completely and for the time the coal might as 
well not have been mined. But with the improved cir- 
culation ou the steel highways it is getting to its almost 
forgotten destinations. A lot of coal is en route some- 
where for every beleaguered city and town in the land. 
No one knows just where it has been, but some day it 
will arrive at the door of the buyer. Tracers have been 
requested for all this delayed coal, but some railroads 
refuse to trace and overworked employees on some other 
roads give all manner of replies to queries of that kind. 
One Chicago shipper, who’ has been a diligent car tracer, 
says he finds by his records that one car of coal sent out 
a few weeks ago is in six different places. 

There are no recognized prices of bituminous coal, and 
it can not be easily discovered whether prices are rising 
or falling. At St. Louis one day last week the coal 
market was weakening. Word arrived that snow was 
falling at Chicago. Immediately the St. Louis coal mar- 
ket began to advance. Conditions are more or less hys- 
terical and a drop or a rise of 50 cents a ton may be a 
matter of only a few minutes. Early this week Lllinois 
lump sold anywhere from $1.75 to $3 mines. It did 
not seem to matter where the coal came from. Screen- 
ings were fairly steady at $1.25 to $1.50 mines, and 
mine run perhaps 50 cents higher. Eastern bituminous 
coals were less flighty than the western products, but they 
were less in evidence. Some of the large Hocking ship- 
pers held down quotations to $1.50 mines, or $3.15, 
Chicago. They were overwhelmed with orders on that 
basis and had to refuse a lot of business, for Hocking 
in sight or in transit, $3.50 Chicago, was readily pro- 
curable. Splint sold at $4 to $4.10, Chicago. Smokeless 
mine run is anywhere from $1.10 to $1.50 mines, and the 
prepared sizes $2 to $2.50 mines. Eastern markets. have 
not advanced to anything like the same degree as the 
western markets. Eastern buyers more generally pro- 
vide themselves with coal against emergencies. 

Within the last week the question of storing up coal 
against a possible coal miners’ strike April 1 had been 
agitating many large consumers. The United Mine 
Workers and the coal operators of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Indiana are scheduled to meet in conference at 
Toledo, Ohio, February 1, and fix a wage scale for the 
year beginning April 1, the present two-year agreement 
ending on that date. At Chicago last Saturday a confer- 
ence of coal operators, railroad fuel agents and large 
coal consumers was held to devise a method of preventing 
the accumulation of coal this spring, if the wage ques- 
tion proves threatening. A committee was sent to Wash- 
ington to ‘secure the passage of a bill requiring that, 
pending the settlement of a coal miners’ strike, the 
miners must remain at work. 

Anthracite is scarce and demand large. Chestnut size 
is practically eliminated from the market, stove size tak- 
ing its place. Stocks of anthracite at most upper lake 
ports are sadly depleted, except at Milwaukee; and the 
freight congestion in that city has prevented free mar- 
keting of its coal supplies. All rail anthracite is arriv- 
ing in the West fairly well, but orders are far in excess 
of receipts. Prices are steady. 
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MILLING-IN-TRANSIT ARGUED BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Lumbermen Testify for the Integrity of the Custom—tHow It Works in Practice —Further Hearings Necessary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—Representatives of the 
leading railways of the country and lumbermen of promi- 
nence appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion recently, in response to a call to investigate the 
charge of possible abuses under the milling and substi- 
tution-in-transit phases of the national transportation 
laws. The lumbermen’s side of the question was ably 
presented by William M. Dwight, vice president and 
manager of the Dwight Lumber Company, of Detroit, 
Mich.; Thomas Forman, president and manager of the 
Thomas Forman Company, of Detroit, and others. 


How Milling-in-Transit Started. 

Mr. Dwight reviewed briefly the history of milling-in- 
transit and said that it began with the recession from 
points of manufacture of the sources of supply of raw 
material, and because of a demand by small dealers for 
two or more kinds of manufactured lumber in one ship- 
ment; such variety being gathered at convenient assem- 
bling points. The value of flooring and manufactured 
products is determined by the cost of raw lumber at 
initial points, plus the cost of manufacture and a rea- 
sonable profit and cost of through freight to terminal 
markets. 

The weight of hardwood lumber in the rough is ap- 
proximately 4 pounds a foot, which is reduced in manu- 
facturing and kiln drying about half, consequently the 
mills at the initial points make the market price and 
transport their products to market at the through rate 
and with the minimum weight of the finished product. 
Mills at intermediate transit points require two carloads 
of rough lumber to make one of flooring of similar 
weight. This reduced weight tonnage has been paid for 
by and belongs to the milling-in-transit manufacturers, 
and they are entitled to forward it to destination by sub- 
stitution or otherwise. In using this reduced weight ton- 
nage, the manufacturer has still to receive two pounds 
for one pound shipped out and is merely enabled to make 
up a carload of more than one kind of flooring. To be 
deprived of the use of this waste tonnage by substitution 
compels the forwarding of all mixed carload orders at 
local rates, a great injustice and hardship. 


Convenience to Small Dealers. 

Under no conditions does the milling-in-transit manu- 
facturer obtain any advantage over his competitor at 
initial points, who makes the price and invariably enjoys 
a lower actual freight to market than the milling-in-tran- 
sit manufacturers. It is a great convenience to the small 
dealer at consuming markets to be able to buy mixed 
carloads at carload prices, and if deprived of this privi- 
lege his competing neighbor, if a large dealer, can al- 
ways buy in carlots and thus gain an advantage. Hav- 
ing this set forth the conditions as they exist, in milling- 
in-transit business, Mr. Dwight called the attention of 
the commission to the following points: 

First. Milling-in-transit confers no advantage in 
freight rates to the operating mill over the competing 
mill at initial points. 

Second. The use of reduced weight tonnage on lum- 
ber milled and forwarded harms no competing mill and 
can not be availed of except at a greater cost of freight 
than the competing mills at initial points enjoy. 

Third. The small buyer will be injured greatly by in- 
ability to buy mixed carloads at wholesale carload prices, 
and the withdrawal of the right of any substitution of 
tonnage is a direct blow to him; and in the interest of 
the manufacturer at initial points, as against the manu- 
facturer at transit points, the manufacturer at initial 
points already has all the protection he requires, in that 
he has a through rate of freight on an article in 
the manufacture of which all waste is eliminated and its 
weight reduced to a minimum. 


Exhibits Presented. 

As an illustration of these facts Mr. Dwight presented 
two exhibits, in the first of which he showed the milling- 
in-transit of two cars of oak lumber from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to New York, without the use of reduced weight 
tonnage, from which he gathered that if each car con- 
tained 10,000 feet of oak, weighing 40,000 pounds at 10 
cents, the entire amount would be 20,000 feet at $80. 
The same when milled and forwarded to New York 
would furnish 19,000 feet of flooring, or 40,000 pounds 
at 19 cents or $76; freight on the reduced weight not 
forwarded, $40, or a total of $116. If this had been 
milled at the initial point it would have gone through at 
a cost of $76, giving an advantage to the initial mill of 
$40. By using railling-in-transit and forwarding the 
reduced weight tonnage, 6ne car of oak flooring to 
Detroit, of 40,000 pounds, cost $40, and one car of maple 
flooring a like amount, or $80 for the two cars. This 
gives 9,500 feet of oak :looring and a similar amount of 





maple, or a total weight of 40,000 pounds at 19 cents, a 
total of $76, plus the freight on the maple to Detroit, 
of $40, or again a total of $116. 

John D. Marble, special examiner, stated that the 
Dwight and Forman companies had placed their books 
at the disposition of the examiners and had not ham- 
pered them in any way. 

Thomas Forman stated that the Forman Company 
draws its lumber supply from the South and other sec- 
tions, and that it reduces weights in the same manner 
as stated by Mr. Dwight; also that it secured local sup- 
plies of lumber. He also stated that possibly 50 percent 
of the maple used by his concern comes in by boat, on 
which there is no transit, and the other 50 percent comes 
in by rail with transit privileges. It regeives only oak 
and maple, as it is a specialist in the manufacture of 
oak and maple flooring. He admitted that the company 
uses oak billing in transit as far as it will go, and that 
it sells a little to the local market. 


Maple Shipped on Oak Billing. 


Mr. Forman further admitted that his company had 
shipped out solid cars of maple on oak billing, and that 


it had shipped out oak on maple billing, so that it had 
not gained in that way. In response to a question from 
Commissioner Prouty he stated that the company had 
some lumber coming in not subject to transit privileges 
and that it had been substituting, and asked for a con- 
tinuance of this privilege, to which the company thinks it 
is entitled. 


In closing the hearing Commissioner Clements stated 
that from the nature of the evidence submitted it was 
evident that it would be impossible to come to any im- 
mediate conclusion in the matter. Therefore such 
further hearings will be held as will be necessary. He 
stated that he was glad to hear the suggestion that the 
shippers and the railroads would get together in this 
matter, and he suggested that it should be taken up with 
the shortest possible delay, with the assurance that any 
suggestions offered to the commission by any of the 
interests concerned would not only be welcomed but 
would be invited, and would receive careful considera- 
tion, as the endeavor of the commission would be to 
arrive at some practical conclusion with regard to the 
whole question. 





TO REPORT ON KITTREDGE RESOLUTION BY FEBRUARY 15. 


WasHIneTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—President Taft, in 
dealing with the committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association who called upon him Satur- 
day in the interest of the entire lumber industry of 
the United States, again showed his ability to cope 
with circumstances as they are presented, and his desire 
for direct and fair dealing, especially when large busi- 
ness interests are involved. 

It will be remembered that on January 17, 1907, the 
Senate passed a resolution directing the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor to make a full inquiry into the 
cause or causes of the high prices of lumber then exist- 
ing, Senator Kittredge being the author of the resolu- 
tion. The bureau of corporations, headed by Herbert 
Knox Smith, started into an investigation which has 
gone on up to the present time. But for the aggressive 
move on the part of the National association it would 
probably have gone on indefinitely until perhaps at 
some time in the future when reports might have been 
made to Congress after all interested in the matter had 
passed over to the silent majority. 

As the matter now stands, the lumber industry has 
stood virtually indicted for holding up the public by 
means of a trust. At no time did the. industry as a 
whole suffer more from this indictment than during the 
last tariff campaign, when the subject of a lumber trust 
and its socalled investigation at the hands of the gov- 
ernment were dragged into the discussions at every 
opportunity. No doubt this pending investigation and 
the adverse impression caused on the minds of the 
public by the passage of the bill authorizing the inves- 
tigation did more than any other one thing to reduce 
the duty on lumber. 

The committee of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’- Association, consisting of its president, Edward 
Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago; William Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, Wis.; J. B. 
White, of Kansas City, Mo.; R. A. Long, of the owe J 
Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City; ci B. Fosburgh, 
Norfolk, Va.; J. E. Rhodes, of St. Paul, Minn., repre- 
senting the Weyerhaeuser interests, and Leonard Bron- 
son, manager of the association, in company with Sen- 
ator Bourne, of Oregon, called upon the President yes- 
terday afternoon, and again directed his attention to 
this matter; the first attempt having been made about 
two weeks ago. The conditions as they exist were 
briefly stated to the President, and the manner in 
which they affected the lumbermen and the republican 
party as a whole. 

The President sent for Secretary Nagle and Chief of 
the Bureau of Corporations Herbert Knox Smith, both 
of whom came within ten minutes of the time in which 
they were sent for. The matter was again gone over 
by the members of the committee, who stated their 
charges and called for a report at the hand of Mr. 
Smith. In response to an inquiry from the President, 
Mr. Smith stated that they were now working on the 
report, but it would be impossible to state exactly 
when the matter would be completed and reported to 
Congress. He considered it of the utmost importance 
that the raport should contain full details as to the 
present standing timber in the United States. He re- 
viewed the work that had been done in this direction, 
and the number of men who at various times had been 
employed in the matter. He said that, from the very 
nature of the work, it would be impossible to tell just 
when the report would be presented, as, in compiling 
work of this nature, gaps might be found in the work 
which would require as much as thirty days each to fill 
in. This view of the matter did not seem to impress 
the President very favorably, and he directed the chief 
to have the first part of his report ready for presenta- 
tion to Congress not later than February 15, and the 
full report as soon as possible after that date. He also 
stated that he strongly hoped that it would not be 
found necessary to carry the matter through more than 


the two reports, but that this would complete the inves- 
tigation. 

It is held by the lumbermen that it is not at all 
necessary that the exact figures relative to the present 
standing timber should be known in order to determine 
whether there is or was at the time the investigation 
was started a lumber trust. As a matter of fact this 
is a subject which would take years of time and an 
expenditure of millions of money to investigate. Dur- 
ing the time which has intervened the lumbermen 
everywhere throughout the country have freely placed 
their books and business before the inspectors sent out 
from time to time by the bureau. In some instances, 
where very large plants were being examined, bureau 
employees were kept on the work from four to six 
weeks, and even longer. It is fair to presume that they 
must have had every opportunity necessary to deter- 
mine whether this trust existed. However, it is safe to 
predict that there will be ‘‘something doing’’ between 
now and February 15, and the lumber industry may 
soon after that date know whether it is longer to-rest 
under the onus of this implication, 





COMMERCIAL CLUB HEARS REPORT ON JAPA- 
NESE TOUR. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 15.—At the annual meeting of 
the Commercial Club Wednesday evening, January 12, 
F.C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Company, was 
elected vice president for the ensuing year. It was only 
upon strong solicitation that Mr. Knapp accepted the 
honor and those aware of his capability as an organiza- 
tion worker and leader were much pleased to learn that 
he finally consented to serve. 

Another feature of the meeting and the banquet, 
which were attended by 300 of Portland’s representative 
commercial men and manufacturers, was the report sub- 
mitted by O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber 
Company. Mr. Clark was appointed to accompany the 
honorary commercial commissioners of Japan on their 
tour of the United States last September as guests of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce on the Pacific 
coast. The commission consisted of thirty-nine mem- 
bers, with their secretaries and attendants. The trip of 
more than 12,000 miles was made in a special train of 
nine cars, which was declared the most luxurious train 
ever put together. One interesting fact, Mr. Clark re- 
marked, was that the train was never behind schedule in 
arriving at or leaving the fifty cities included in the tour. 

In summing up the value of the trip from a point of 
commercial relation, Mr. Clark said: ’ 


That the tour of the Japanese commissioners is one of the 
most important visits ever made by a foreign delegation to 
this country, and that it is sure to have a profound effect 
on the future commercial and diplomatic relations between 
Japan and the United States, is conceded by everyone. From 
expressions of various members of the party I know that 
their investigations of the economic and industrial conditions 
in this country have convinced them that trade with us can 
be largely increased, and no section of the United States is 
likely to receive a larger share of this commerce than the 
Pacific Northwest. We tried to impress upon them at all 
times that in order to increase this trade they must buy 
more from us so that it will be possible for ships to obtain 
cargoes both ways. 

I should have said before that the Japanese were amazed 
at the enormous extent of this country and the wealth and 
variety of its resources. The forests, mines, farms and 
orchards called forth even more comment than the indus- 
trial establishments visited by them. 

Eastern business men and the eastern chambers of com- 
merce were astonished that the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Pacific coast should attempt to promote 
and carry through to success such a notable undertaking as 
the trip of the Japanese party. They did-not hesitate to 
say that the tour of the commissioners was a project of 
which any or ization in the country would have been 

roud to be the sponsor. Its value to Portland and the 

orthwest in otueuens this section can not be estimated. 
Portland was loudly praised by Mrs. Edison, President Jud- 
son, of the University of Chicago, and other well known 

eople. In fact, this city and state seemed to be known 
Proroughly to the people of all sections of the Hast. 
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INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 











Money rates in Chicago continue firm, loans up to a 
late date having been made by the banks at 54% percent 
oftener than at 5 percent. The demand comes from 
manufacturing and mercantile interests and continues to 
broaden. Some of the banks are overloaded, and all are 
loaned up closely. Until recently there was a heavy 
demand from the county, due to slow shipments of grain 
and live stock. Interior banks have almost ceased call- 
ing on Chicago for money. In New York recent sharp 
declines in stocks and two important brokerage failures, 
with liabilities stated at $8,000,000, have somewhat dis- 
turbed financial conditions, the result of which is yet to 
be determined. The generally strong condition of the 
banks in that money center, however, probably will carry 
them safely through the crisis without much deleterious 
effect on the business of the country at large. The 
general tone of business continues optimistic, though 
tempered somewhat by events which have transpired 
since January 1. 

* * * 

The reaction in the New York security market, and in 
London, Berlin and Paris as well, in respect to American 
securities, which has been a pronounéed feature since the 
middle of December, does not seem to have affected the 
optimism of the business public to any marked degree. 
Even in a city so steady-going and conservative as Phila- 
delphia the various interests centered there are backing 
up their faith in the flourishing business that is to be 
done this year by an outlay of capital for a production 
equal to, and in some instances to exceed, that of 1907. 
Borrowing is being effected at Philadelphia banks that 
will employ their funds well into the new year, at 5 per- 
cent. Bankers believe that rate will be about the aver- 
age for the year. Profits, it is believed, will not be so 
large as in 1906 and 1907, a conclusion based on the 
higher cost of raw material. There are evidences that 
stocks of goods generally are low, as orders call for 
prompt shipment. At every change in the weather orders 
flow in at a rate showing that there is a demand for 
seasonable goods in excess of assortments on hand. 

* * * 


The question of the cost of living is attracting uni- 
versal attention, and has caused much complaint on the 
part of consumers, especially those of fixed moderate 
incomes, salaried men and wage earners. The Wall Street 
Journal, discussing the matter, gives the following table 
of changed prices from 1907 to 1909 inclusive, prob- 
ably on the basis of cost in New York, though they are 
applicable to the larger portion of the country: 


RETAIL PRICES. 


——December.—— 
ARTICLE— 1909. 1908. 1907. 
Butter (per pound)... .ccccccssosces $ 44 $ 39 $ .36 
Lard (PEF POUMA) .0.....0.0cccccccecscee -22 18 16 
Biour (Or PREG). «occ cccccvecces 7.50 7.00 6.75 
Bee, (POP PORDE) 265.00 cssccccccecee’ 45 45 45 
Coffee (per pound)... ..cscccccccces 25 25 25 
Corn meal (per pound)............. .03 .03 -03 
BUMP CHS HOCMG) oo oksccccvescocs -06 .06 06% 
Canned salmon (per can)........... 16 15 12% 
Canned tomatoes (per can)......... 08 .09 10 
Potatoes (per bushel)............... 1.10 1.25 1.25 
MEH (DOP GURPED o:icc ccc ccccciecens .09 08 08 
Beef (per POUMd). ....ccccccccccces .20 18 17 
Mutton (per POUME) ...ccccccceccres 18 .16 15 
POCK CGE POUNE To .cos cescccccdecves -20 15 14 


It will be seen that tea, coffee, corn meal, sugar, 
canned tomatoes and potatoes have not advanced at all 
since 1907, sugar being half a cent cheaper, potatoes 
15 cents a bushel cheaper and canned tomatoes 2 cents a 
can cheaper. Flour now costs 75 cents a barrel more 
than in 1907. The most striking rises have been on 
meats, especially pork and its biproduct, lard. Prices are 
generally higher this year than last. The increased cost 
of house rent is a feature that enters into the cost of 
living as much or more than the cost of food. This has 
resulted from improvements in the finishing and equip- 
ment of interiors, which renters are eager to pay for in 
the increase of rents. 

* * * 

Savings bank assets of the United States on April 28 
last aggregated $4,072,710,104, an amount exceeding 
those of the state banks and trust companies, and rank- 
ing next to the total assets of the national banks. There 
are two classes of savings banks, the mutuals and stock 
banks. Fully 33 percent of the assets of banks conducted 
on the mutual plan are invested in mortgages owned, this 
being the largest item of resources. On the other hand, 
the largest asset of the stock savings banks is comprised 
in loans secured by real estate and other realty liens. 
Mutual banks have loaned to national banks 20 percent 
of theif assets, while stock banks have loaned to national 
banks 79 percent of their assets. 

The mutual savings banks flourish mainly in the East, 
while the stock institutions prevail in the West. There 
are 642 mutual banks with resources aggregating $3,394,- 
926,000, or 88 percent of the total resources of savings 
banks in the United States; the stock savings banks 
number 1,061, with resources totaling $677,784,099, or 
17 percent of the total. 


* * * 


The Western Electric Company during the fiscal year 
ended November 30, 1909, totaled sales amounting to 
approximately $46,000,000, an increase over sales in the 
fiscal year previous of $13,000,000. The total for ten 
years was $384,000,000. The recovery from the depres- 
sion in 1908 was nearly 40 percent. The principal lines 
of manufacture are telephone cables and telephone ap- 
paratus, which find sale in both America and Europe and 
other foreign countries. The company employs about 
17,000 individuals. 


In 1909 was produced in the United States, including 
imported and refined, copper to the amount of 1,405,403,- 
056 pounds. Of the total 705,051,591 pounds, or 50.1 
percent, was delivered into domestic consumption and 
680,942,620 pounds, or 48.1 percent, was exported, leay- 
ing an increase in the stocks of the country of 1.5 per- 
cent. There was an increase of domestic demand for 
consumption over that of 1908. 
* 7 * 

Wheat and flour exports from the United States and 
Canada for the week ended January 13 aggregated 
2,677,185 bushels against 3,183,145 bushels the week 
previous and 3,210,822 bushels in the like week last year. 
For the twenty-eight weeks ended January 13 exports of 
wheat, including flour, were equivalent to 93,590,419 
bushels, compared to 120,939,517 bushels in the corre- 
sponding portion of the preceding year. Corn exports 
for the same week amounted to 1,502,866 bushels, com- 
pared to 1,766,684 bushels the week before, and 1,590,293 
bushels in the corresponding week of 1909. For the 
twenty-eight weeks covered by the wheat statement corn 
exports were 11,966 bushels against 13,500,508 in the 
like period of 1908-9. 

* * * 

A Kansas City correspondent of a prominent eastern 
journal says that one marked effect of prosperity in 
Kansas and the other newer states of the midwestern 
country is the readiness with which municipalities are 
issuing bonds for improvements and the readjustment 
of indebtedness. Until with two years it was difficult 
to secure a popular vote that would authorize the issu- 
ance of bonds, the unhappy experiences of early days in 
that line being still vivid among the people. In Kansas 
the change from doldrums to enthusiasm for improve- 
ments and the issue of bonds to secure «money therefor 
has been especially pronounced. Municipalities in that 
state last year authorized bond issues to the amount of 
$5,000,000 of bonds for improvements, and refunding 
bonds for $2,000,000 more. ‘Thirty-seven water and 
light plants have become public property, which accounts 
for a considerable portion of the issues. The tendency 
of the towns is to make improvements of various sorts, 
and small cities are going into paving and sewerage 
where such movements could not have been successfully 
undertaken three years ago. The like conditions are 
found in other states of the newer middle West, and the 
same might be said of the older to a considerable extent 
as well. The prosperity of the towns has followed that 
of the farms, the rise in the value of real estate having 
been about as great as that of farm property. 

* * * 

A market reviewer asks, ‘‘What has become of the 

wheat ?’’—meaning that the crop of this country, though 
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CONVENTION CANTOS. 
I. The Scribe. 


Behold the gathering of the clan!— 
The dealer and the traveling man, 
The owner of the timbered hills, 
The man who operates the mills, 
The wholesale fellow from the town, 
And all who help to chop it down 
And saw it up and make it sell— 
The lumber journalists as well. 


They meet about the ample board 

Where plenty’s dipped and carved and poured. 
They dip and carve and pour a few 

And old acquaintanceships renew. 





And, where the plenty reigns supreme, 
Each bit an epicurean dream, 

You'll find (no need, perhaps, to tell) 
The lumber journalists as well. 


They gather in the meeting place 
With earnest mind and smiling face, 
With grip of steel and look of cheer. 
And talk about the ended year. 

They hope for heaping coffers when 
Things fairly start in Nineteen-Ten. 
May Fortune treat (coy damosel) 
The lumber journalists as well! 





something over 50,000,000 bushels greater in 1909 than 
in 1908, seems to have gone into hiding. Those in posi- 
tion to know say that a large percentage of the surplus 
is still in the hands of the farmers. When after last 
harvest the rush of new wheat to market caused the price 
to drop below $1 a bushel, the farmers stopped selling. 
Then the farmers’ organizations and the agricultural 
papers raised the cry, ‘‘Hold your wheat,’’ an admoni- 
tion that the farmers heeded. Many borrowed money 
with which to meet their obligations in order to hold 
their wheat. Toward the end of the year this was felt 
in country banks, and is being felt now. In part, it is 
an explanation of the increased call on the banks of 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and other midwestern cities for loans, which has enabled 
the large city banks to demand an unyielding rate of 
interest. Deposits in the rural banks have run down, 
because the money for wheat has not come into circula- 
tion. The farmers have fixed their minds on $1.15-cent 
wheat and will be unwilling to let it go for much less 
than that. Thus the farmers have come to be the most 
successful cornerers of the wheat market in the business. 

Within the last week there has been a bear movement 
in the wheat market, with the storm center in Chicago, 
and a resultant decline. There also has been something 
of a rush to realize on the part of Minneapolis millers 
and other holders. The visible on the market has 
thereby increased. But the underlying reasons for high 
priced wheat in the country remain the same, namely, 
the holding of a reserve on the farms with an evident 
determination to not be scared into selling by any tem- 
porary bearish movement. Nevertheless, there are rea- 
sons why the expectations of the farmers may not be 
fully realized. Exports declined in a recent week 2,300,- 
000 bushels, though the total afloat is larger than at a 
like time last year. Exports have declined on account of 
large Russian shipments, with a considerable increase 
from Australia. Then there are larger supplies for the 
world’s market than were expected. 


* * 7 


At Winnipeg, Manitoba, it is observed that heavy pay- 
ments on mortgages are being made. The farmers in 
that comparatively new country have made money enough 
on the good wheat crops and the high prices therefor in 
recent years so that now they are paying off their mort- 
gage-secured indebtedness. A peculiar feature of the 
loan market is noted in Manitoba, like that in the newer 
prairie states of our middle West; farmers are lending 
money to each other to such an extent that the business 
of the banks has been considerably diminished. It is 
not uncommon for farmers to lend brother farmers sums 
of $2,500 to $5,000. Even in Saskatchewan province 
little or no indebtedness is allowed to fall in arrears. 

. * * 


Dealers in heavy, tough horses and mules, for lumber- 
ing, railroad construction, irrigation work and kindred 
purposes involving the use of the best class of draft 
animals, did a large business last year. Barrett & Zim- 
merman, of the Midway Horse Market, Minneapolis, 
Minn., report that more horses were sold at that point 
of concentration and distribution than during any pre- 
vious year since the market was established, the excess 
having been 1,000 head. That market has been in opera- 
tion twenty years. The increase came mainly from the 
contractors for railroad construction and from lumber- 
men, especially in September, October, November and 
December. 

Since the depression that began in 1907, railroad and 
logging contractors had let their stocks of horses and 
mules run down in order to save expenses until times 
should improve. When business revived last year they 
found that their animal power had become so depleted 
that it was necessary to buy more horses and mules in 
order to do the amount of work that had become desir- 
able. There was also an increased demand for farm 
teams on account of the good and profitable crops that 
had been raised in the Northwest and the greatly en- 
larged area of cultivated lands. 

The price of horses has been very high within recent 
years, ranging from $250 to $500 a pair. This has come 
to be a serious matter with the small farmer, drawing 
heavily on his cash resources when he has to buy. The 
big. contractor’s outlay is greatly in excess of what it 
used to be on this account. 

Horses raised on the farms and ranches of the North- 
west are highly prized because of their healthy condition 
and power of endurance as compared to the stall-fed 
animals that are put on the market in the older sections 
of the country. Owing to the scarcity of good horses, 
and the high prices prevailing for them, mules are rapidly 
coming to the front for heavy work, and at the Midway 
Horse Market twice as many mules were sold last year 
as in 1908. The heaviest sales of mules were made for 
northern California, Washington, western Montana, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, and to railroad contractors in 
Dakota, Montana and Canada; also to contractors who 
are working on big irrigation projects in Idaho, Wyo- 
ming and other western states. The large ice concerns 
and transfer companies in the eastern cities were also 
liberal buyers. F 

The outlook for the horse and mule trade for this year 
is bright, and dealers are making preparations for a 
brisk business, beginning with farm teams and spreading 
to all branches of the demand. 





MADISON, WIs., Jan. 1.—Volume has been reasonably 
good, but prices on all Wisconsin products, except pine 
lumber, seem to us to be too low. Nearly every other 
line of business is enjoying the greatest prosperity, and 
I do not think that the lumber business will have to con- 
tinue very much longer without showing some improve- 
ment along this line. 

CoLLins Bros. LUMBER COMPANY. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Where Newcomers Are Not Wanted—Operating on an Economical Basis— Making and Changing Prices— Putting Prices in 
Plain Figures—Good Resolutions That Do Not Stick—Money Versus Mouth Payments. 


NEW YARDS IN THE OLDER DISTRICTS. 


It is as natural for a retail lumberman to argue 
against more yards as it is for a fish to swim. Natu- 
rally he wants all the business he can get, and it natu- 
rally follows that the more yards there are the smaller 
the business. There is no getting around that. 

There are dealers looking for openings who have no 
respect for this proposition. They say they are entitled 
to a living wherever they can make it, and so long as we 
live in this country I think there is no one. who looks 
beyond the mere dollars who would argue to the contrary. 

For a half-dozen years or more I have heard the story 
that the number of yards in the older sections of the 
country would decrease. Right along I have said I 
thought differently, and to date the records have borne 
out my opinion. ‘‘Why do you hold to that idea?’’ I 
was asked not long ago by an official of one of the 
largest associations. He is a retail dealer as well as an 
association official, and was looking at the question from 
his standpoint. I said to him that whenever I had 
expressed an opinion that there was no likelihood that 
in the immediate future there would be any material 
decrease in the number of yards I was not thinking of 
lumber yards at all; that the question whether there were 
too many yards or too few cut no figure. ‘‘Then what 
on earth were you thinking about?’’ he asked. ‘‘ About 
human nature,’’? I answered. ‘‘Human nature is the 
same the world over. It goes for the protection of the 
individual. ’’ 

We may apply this to the lumber, or any other busi- 
ness. If the individual sees a chance to make a living 
he is going to avail himself of the opportunity. He is 
concerned with his own living and not with that of his 
neighbors. 

Incidents bearing on this phase of the question could 
be cited until you would tire reading them. It is said 
by the dealers in every town that there are as many yards 
as the town and the tributary country will support. As 
many as they will support how? That is the milk in the 
cocoanut. As many as you and I consider the way they 
should be supported—but that has nothing to do with the 
question. I was told recently that there is a prospect 
that a third yard will go into a town, and the dealer who 
gave me this information remarked that he could not 
understand how any good business man could think there 
was room for the third yard. No good business man 
would think there was, but what proportion of the men 
who engage in business are good business men? Could 
you say one in ten? If you did you couldn’t sustain 
your decision. If we were all good business men the 
business world would take on a roseate hue to which at 
present it is a stranger. 

In a 3-yard town the fourth went in. 
saying that it was not wanted. The three yards already 
there were good ones. The money invested in the three 
would not fall much short of $100,000. Full stocks were 
carried, and the yard improvements were above the 
average. One of the dealers said to me that his sheds, 
barn, office and ground were easily worth $11,000. The 
new man made no effort to locate in the center of town, 
where ground was expensive. He went a little distance 
out, on a street that led to one of the railroads. On a 
valuation of $1,000 for the lot he paid $125 yearly, the 
lease extending for eight years. His improvements did 
not cost to exceed $2,000. He laid in a well rounded-out 
stock for something less than $8,000. Right there you 
see the advantage he had over the other yards. His 
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“He is concerned with his own living.” 








investment did not exceed $10,000, while not one of the 
other dealers had less than $30,000 invested. 

This, in part, is what he said to me: ‘‘In building 
my shed I followed your single-deck idea, and I can 
handle lumber cheaper than any other man in town. 
Until my business shall warrant it I will get along with 
one man. And let me tell you this; every man in busi- 
ness aims to live on his profits, and if I can clean up in 
profits a half that it takes for either of my competitors 
to live, or a quarter as much as it costs one of them to 
live, I shall feel perfectly satisfied.’’ 

‘*Did you figure on this in advance?’’ I asked, and 
he said he certainly did. 


Holding Down Expenses. 


I think you can understand it. This man took advan- 
tage of the situation and in doing so showed consider- 
able shrewdness. His cheap operating and living ex- 
penses were used as a leverage. I ate supper at his 
home and everything bore the stamp of economy. There 
was a woman who waited on the table, but from a word 
that was dropped it was plain she was called in for the 
occasion. They, were living comfortably but econom- 
ically. A little tot two years old was the only child, 
hence there were no children to educate. 

With his competitors it was different. Their families 
had become fixtures in the town, socially and otherwise. 
The daughter of one of the dealers was being educated 
in an eastern seminary. The son of another was in col- 
lege and another son would enter the following Septem- 
ber. When in the office of the third one a fine automo- 
bile upwheeled in front of it, and the dealer introduced 
its occupants, a stylishly dressed young lady and a fine 
appearing boy of 19, as his children. It was plain that 
the living expenses of not one of the three families was 
small. 

I asked the last man on the ground if he expected that 
his competitors would attempt to crowd him out. ‘‘I 
think not,’’ said he, ‘‘but I should be the last man to 
raise an objection if they should try to. It would give 
me a chance to ask the public what excuse there was for 
the prices they paid before the trouble was sprung?’’ 

There was no fight, however. The older dealers were 
too wise for that. Things took their natural course, and 
notwithstanding the dealer over toward the railroad has 
the tail end of the trade of the town he appears to be 
content. 

Then there is the carpenter who so often stands ready 
to break in. He thinks he has learned the lumber busi- 
ness so well that he is in the last year in high school, 
and that he can make a success of selling it. The fact 
that he is minus business training does not disturb his 

















“But they caused a heap of annoyance.” 


ambitions. He will become a retail lumberman, and so 
he does. It is not a difficult task to find a backer in 
some man who has become disgruntled at the old dealers, 
or who imagines there is a ready fortune in the business. 

And what are the ideas of this carpenter who has 
turned lumber merchant as to profits? For the time that 
he could work through the season he has been receiving 
perhaps $2.50 a day. If at the period when his powers 
are declining he could strike a business that would bring 
him this every working day of the year it would be a 
bonanza. In the true sense of the word he doesn’t make 
a success of the business, but as well as though he were 
a Rockefeller in wealth, and has learned his business 
from the ground floor up and can make prices for the 
market. 

Other conditions might be enumerated, but these will 


answer. A hundred of you recognize them as those with 
which you have had to deal. A lumberman said to me 
that twice in his business career he had been obliged to 
compete with yards which had been operated by carpen- 
ters. Their stocks were small, their business methods 
crude, but they caused a heap of annoyance, trouble and 
loss. 

Just at the time that it was thought there was not 
room for another yard a codperative yard made its 
appearance. These codperative fellows are no respectors 
of persons. They rush in where even an angel who had 
learned only half of the multiplication table would fear 
to tread. And with the prosperity of the farmers it need 
not surprise us if the number of these yards should 
increase. 

From the outlook I see no bright prospect for a 
diminishing of yards even in the older sections of the 
country throughout the middle West. The conditions 
described above have existed and, so far as human fore- 
sight can observe, they will continue to exist. Ninety- 
nine in a hundred of the dealers don’t like them, but 
what are they going to do about it? They are here and 
the only thing to do is to make the best of them. 


THE BASIS ON WHICH PRICES ARE PITCHED. 


The same idea discussed above often has much to do 
with prices in a market. The cost of operating is con- 
sidered, and the dealer who pays less for help, rent and 
insurance thinks he has a license to sell cheaper than he 
would were his expenses as heavy as those of a neighbor. 

Along these lines there has been trouble. In a town 
that shall remain nameless, the proprietors of two of the 
yards were dissatisfied because of the prices at which 
the third dealer was selling. A conference was asked 
with him and the three dealers met in one of the offices. 
The dealer who was the bone of contention was told that 
it appeared unwise to sell at prices that would have a 
tendency to break the market, and the third dealer 
replied that it had not been his intention to break it; 
that he was as anxious to make money as either of them, 
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“Thankful my profits are larger than his.” 


and when it came to selling material at prices that did 
not warrant a reasonable profit he never had been guilty 
of so doing. Then specific charges were brought against 
him; he had undersold them here, there and yonder. ‘‘I 
know less about your prices than I do of my own,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘but I am willing to be judged by this 
standard: We will, ask in two reputable lumbermen 
from nearby towns as referees. To these men we will 
open our books. They shall take into consideration the 
prices we have been getting the last six months, the 
amount it costs each one of us to run his business, the 
interest on our improvements and the land on which we 
are located, and if the result does not show that I am 
making as much net profit on’ my sales as you are I will 
acknowledge that I am selling lumber too low.’’ 

This dealer remarked further that he did not think 
he was obliged to get the prices at which others sold 
purely for the benefit of these others. If, by virtue of 
his economical way of doing business and his lower 
priced improvements and land, he could afford to sell 
lumber cheaper than his competitors, that was his privi- 
lege. » 

In another town a dealer remarked, ‘‘ As I understand 
it, in the manufacturing world the price of an article 
depends upon the price of producing it, and in the dis- 
tributing world I do not see why the price of an article 
should not depend on the expense of handling it. It is a 
poor rule that will not work both ways.’’ 
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This question was put up to one of the leading dealers 
in a town of five yards. ‘‘That is perfectly right,’’ 
said he. ‘‘It might not suit me or someone else, but 
it is a law that governs the world of merchandising. 
Every business man should be in trade for the purpose 
of making a reasonable profit on his investment, and 
when he is doing that he should not ask what someone 
else is selling goods for. If a lumberman should make 
a larger percent of profit in his business than I do I 
should call him the better merchant and let it go at 
that.’’ 

Still another dealer said: ‘‘The principle is wrong; 
decidedly wrong. It should be tite aim of every lum- 
berman to so conduct his business as not to demoralize 
the market, and the man who undersells it is demoraliz- 
ing it. If I can sell lumber cheaper than my neighbor 
can it is my plain duty to march in line with him, thank- 
ful that my profit is larger than his.’’ 

In a minor city there is a dealer whose name is widely 
known, who is recognized as an independent character, 
and who right along has shown a disposition to mark out 
his own course. This man discussed the question from 
the standpoint of prices versus knowledge. 

‘*For one man to make prices for another would be a 
great idea! It would seem to me like utter foolishness. 
Let us look at it in this way: We will say that a com- 
petitor of mine has learned the business from the bottom 
to the top. He is an expert in buying, in selling, in col- 
lecting, in handling his stock, and I am not half baked 
in any of these particulars. Yet he must cater to my 
ignorance. He buys lumber for a dollar a thousand less 
than I do yet he must sell it for a dollar more than his 
judgment tells him he ought to, simply for my protec- 
tion. He handles lumber cheaper than I do, yet he must 
keep an eye on my interests to the detriment of his own. 
He is a giant, and to protect me, a pigmy, he must come 

















“They certainly are a magnet.” 


around and ask me what prices I would like him to ask. 
Knowledge is power, and if a man has knowledge and 
does not use it in the way that brings the best results 
he should ery quits and go out of business.’’ 

Herein quoted are various opinions, and no doubt there 
are readers who will coincide with each and every one of 
them. As a board has two sides so has every question 
that can be raised in connection with the lumber business. 


OPEN PRICES FOR LUMBER. 


It will not be denied that all of us are pleased to see 
open prices. In the windows of the butcher, the grocer, 
the clothier, when prices are displayed they attract our 
attention. They certainly are a magnet and there is no 
use denying it. One of the leading features of the great 
department stores in the large cities is that the articles 
shown for sale are plainly marked with the prices at 
which they are sold. I expect that thousands roam 
through these stores who would not do so were it neces- 
sary to ask the price of the articles displayed. There 
may be people so flush with money that price is no 
object, but the names of not many who read this article 
would be found in the list. 

In the thousands of yards visited I recall but one 
where tickets on the piles bore in plain figures the sell- 
ing prices. This yard was in a lake shore city of con- 
siderable size, and the manager of the yard thought it 
was the proper thing to do. I told him it was new to 
me and he said he did not know why the price of the 
material should be ‘‘under cover,’’ as he expressed it. 
As the proof of the pudding is the eating, it is plain 
that if this manager had found the custom detrimental 
he would have abandoned it. Many times I have seen 
the tickets attached to the piles bear the trade mark of 
the concern, but of course they were unintelligible to all 
except the yard employees. 

Not many of you would like to openly price your 
lumber—I will go bail for that. The retail lumber busi- 
ness is one of the most stable in the wide world, still 
there is a good deal of jockeying in it. The prices are 
this uniform: A dealer told me that during the last 
season he sold twenty-one bills, and I asked him from 
how many of these he received the same prices for the 
material that comprised the bills and he replied that 
probably not two. Exigencies must be met. Every day 


it was necessary for him to figure in a way that would 
enable him to successfully compete with new competi- 
tion. He cited the case of two house bills which were 
almost identical. The first one was sold for $1,650. 
Then the same contractor figured on a duplicate of this 
house, and when told by the dealer that he would furnish 
the bill at the same old price he said it wouldn’t carry, 
as another dealer had bid $65, under him. ‘‘ There was 
nothing to do but to meet the prices, and so I did,’’ 
said this dealer. ‘‘And that is the way the variations 
run. There is more differencé than that in some of the 
bills furnished. For instance, I’figured against a catalog 
house, and knocked off an even $150 as compared with a 
like bill that I sold to go out four miles in the country. 
I was bound that the cat house shouldn’t come in and 
I kept it out. At the same time, while I know that is the 
thing to do, I didn’t feel just at ease over it. I wouldn’t 
like to go down to a drygoods store of my town and pay 
$50 more for carpets than some other man paid; would 
you? No! Well, that is the way the lumber business 
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“You asked him if your money was not good.” 


runs. I do not see, with the competition there is, how 
prices can be uniform.’’ 


Uniformity Unusual. 


I remember but one dealer who got uniform prices for 
everything, the same from one man as from another, no 
matter whether he bought a barn bill, or a small jag, 
and he did it for the reason that he thought it was the 
right thing to do. He was very successful in his busi- 
ness, and when, in Baraboo, Wis., he bade goodby to 
the things of this world he was mourned by a host of 
friends. I once asked him, ‘‘ Now, Jim, don’t you vary 
your prices if by so doing you can sell a barn or house 
bill?’’? and he replied that he did not. He said it was a 
mistaken notion that dealers must all the time be mon- 
keying with prices; that they could get steady prices all 
the time if only they had the proper backbone. Further- 
more, he sold lumber in this way as a matter of principle. 
This friend of his, off in this direction, was entitled to 
buy lumber of him just as cheap as was this friend off 
in the other direction. He thought the one fair way was 
to treat them all alike. 

There is not one of us, when we come to the last 
analysis, but will say that Jim Stewart was right. If 
you were a farmer and paid, say, $800 for a barn bill, 
and a neighbor of yours should duplicate the barn and 
pay $825 for his bill, you would chuckle to yourself, 
rejoicing that you were a better buyer than he, but if on 
the other hand you should learn uhat the same dealer 
had sold your neighbor the bill for $775, the next time 
you went to town you would step in and ask him what 
he meant. You would ask him if your money was not as 
good as your neighbor’s. That is the human nature of it. 

Notwithstanding we feel that the method of Mr. Stew- 
art was just, tell me how we are to walk the straight 
crack every time. Several months ago in some of the 
cities further east an agreement was entered into by 
many that every day they would do nothing except what 
they believed Christ would do were he on earth. But 
the movement really died a-borning. Without doubt there 
are many who come as near to it every day of their lives 
as they can, but vhere were scores and scores who decided 
that particularly in trade, where this experiment was tried, 
that being human, and the conditions in the business world 
were such, that the Christ ideal could not be sustained. 
No doubt every one of us, when in the stillness of the 
night he faces that important and active part of our 
mental outfit, called the conscience, that speaks for the 
heart of hearts, he wishes that he were a better man. 
I know that is what’s the matter with me, and I don’t 
think I am the worst fellow in the world either. 

Then when we flop over the board the other side comes 
in view. When the subject was up in an office in southern 
Illinois—Egypt, as it is called—the dealer asked:, ‘‘No 
doubt you have many acquaintances in the town in which 
you live, and if you chose to invite one of them to dinner 
with you wouldn’t you feel at liberty to do so?’’ Of 
course I would, I told him. ‘‘And because you invited 
him would you feel under any obligations to ask the 
others in?’’ he again asked, and I told him of course I 
would not. ‘‘There you have an exemplification of the 
proposition,’’ he said. ‘‘ Your hospitality is your own, 
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but it is no more your own than my lumber is my own. 
I have a right to sell a thousand feet of it to one man 
for $20, and the next man for more or less than that. If 
I should give a vill to a customer it would be nobody’s 
business beyond my own.’’ 

This dealer was not alone in this opinion, others having 
taken a like view of it. One of them said: ‘‘No other 
dealer is jeered to the extent that the retail lumberman is. 
It is not uncommon for a bill to go the rounds of a half 
dozen yards, and when such is the condition how can any- 
thing ‘like uniform prices be expected. If a customer 
should complain to me_that material was sold to others 
for less money than to him I should frankly tell him that 
circumstances warranted it; that lumber is not held at 
even prices any more than the corn and oats he sells. I 
never in my life have had but two complaints along this 
line, and I don’t think any grudge was held by those 
who kicked. I know there was none by one of them, for 
the following summer he bought a house bill of me. It 
is as easy for a lumberman to tell his customers that the 
price of lumber fluctuates as it is for the hardware mer- 
chant to say that the price of nails fluctuates.’’ 


CASH AND CREDIT SALES. 


Here, too, there is an opening for different views. It 
was observed by a dealer that he never had been able to 
reconcile himself to the usual way of selling lumber, 
namely, charging the same price to all, no matter whether 
the customer paid cash, or within thirty days, which 
ordinarily is considered as good as cash, or lets his 
account run six or nine months, and sometimes a year. 
**Tt doesn’t seem the right thing to me,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
know it would not seem the right thing to me if I was the 
purchaser. Yet probably not one dealer in a hundred 
draws any line of separation. Hundreds of times I have 
sold lumber to a customer who paid for it before it left 
the yard, and at the same prices I sold to others when I 
knew their accounts would run months. In the one case 
the deal was cleaned up, my money was in hand, and 
there was an end to it, while in the other the lumber was 
gone, I was out my money for a longer time than any 
good business man ought to be, and sometimes there was 
associated with it an element of risk. I had two instances 
of this kind last fall. One bill was for a barn and as 
soon as the barn was completed the builder came in and 
handed me his check for the full amount. When I sold 


. the other I knew it would not be paid for before next 


summer; and possibly not until next fall, yet the same 
prices were asked for both. 

‘*T do not call this fair play, that is, I should not call 
it fair play if I was the prompt paying purchaser. I 
once brought this phase of the matter to the attention 
of my competitors, asking them if we could not agree on 
some plan that would come nearer doing justice to the 
prompt payer, and it went into one of their ears and 
out at the other. They never had made any distinction 
between the cash man and the one who the longer he 
avoided paying his bills the better it suited him, and 
they talked as though they were too old to put any new 
rule in force, and the nature of the lumber business is 
such that if one dealer does not keep step with the 
methods of the others there is liable to be friction. I 
would rather give in a little here and there than to frac- 
ture the harmony that exists between the dealers of a 
market. ’’ 


Discounts for Prompt Payments. 


There are dealers who advocate giving a discount to 
prompt payers, but this is only done in rare instances. 
This question also came up for discussion between the 
dealers in a market and there was such a difference in 
opinion that it was dropped. One of the dealers present 
told me of the lines of argument that were used at this 
conference, and it certainly was interesting. So Jong as 
there had been no line of distinction one dealer asked, 
‘why inaugurate anything of the kind?’’ He asked how 
many of the dealers present had been asked for a dis- 
count by their customers who had paid promptly, and 
the instances were very few. One of those present said 
that in an experience of a dozen years or so the question 
had not been asked him once. The dealer who was a 
stickler for it wanted the discount to be pitched at about 
2% percent, and was met by the assertion that the last 
season it was known by every dealer in the town that he 
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sold a certain barn bill for which he did not receive to 
exceed 2 percent above cost prices. The farmer who 
bought this bill was prompt pay. The bill sold for 
nearly $900, and as not enough money was received for 
it to pay handling expenses the dealer was asked how 
he would relish in addition to his loss the allowing of an 
extra 214 percent, amounting to $22.50? This was a 
crusher on this particular dealer, and he admitted that 
he would not relish it. The dealer from whom I ob- 
tained this information said that if a reasonable profit 
was obtained on everything that was sold it might be 
well enough to talk about a discount to the prompt payer, 
but so long as such a profit is not obtained, especially in 
the ease of bills, he did not understand how a discount 
could be satisfactorily arranged. 

A year ago this question was brought up in one of the 
state association meetings, but it attracted no attention, 
not a word being added to those of the dealer who 
thought it was the right thing to give the discount. Fol- 
lowing the session of the convention in which the sub- 
ject was broached a prominent dealer remarked: ‘‘ That 
was a senseless question to raise. What on earth would 
come from its discussion, much less from its adoption. 
Such an observance would not sell a dollar’s worth of 
lumber. The question of an open discount has not to any 
extent entered the retail trade so far as I ever have 
learned. 1 think we give discounts enough every day 
of our lives. If we have a mind to sell a bill cheap we 
do so, and to add a discount to the amount that we knock 
off would be the sheerest nonsense. I know that for 
prompt pay a discount is given by the wholesale dealers, 
but I do not see that that has any bearing on the ques- 
tion. There is no such fluctuations in the wholesale trade 
as there is in the retail business. I know that sometimes 
a discount is given to contractors, but it never is done 
by me unless I get prices which are satisfactory. When 
a contractor beats all around Robin Hood’s barn and 
comes to me with figures ‘which afford a little or no 
profit, and then wants a discount I tell him he can’t have 
it. If a contractor was to build a palace for King 
Edward I wouldn’t give him a discount of 3 cents unless 
the prices I received for the stuff would warrant it.’’ 
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“Worst kind of ragtime that ever happened.’ 


And so the opinions and conditions run. The retail 
lumber business is a harp of many strings, and the player 
ean pick about any kind of a tune that suits him. Some- 
times it is harmony, at others harmony and false notes, 
and not infrequently it is rag time—and about the worst 
kind of rag time that ever happened. 








HANDLING MILLWORK AT RETAIL. 





Caution Against Overstocking Advisable—Carefulness in Keeping Goods Well Worth 
Observing—Convenient Receptacles and Compartments for Storing. 





Next week announcement will be made regarding 
the next contest to be brought before the retail lum- 
ber trade of the country. The question of the best 
methods of handling mill work at retail was decided 
in the January 8 issue. A brief interval has been 
given so as to permit the weight of conventions to 
pass away before taking up this question again. 

Watch for the statement in next week’s paper. 

In the meantime two contributions on the most 
approved methods of handling mill work are given in 
this week’s issue, and these will be followed by others 
from different retailers. In addition several ideas on 
the best methods of handling refuse lumber are printed 
this week. 

Storing Conveniences, 

The question of satisfactorily warehousing millwork is 
a problem to every dealer; the greatest feature being to 
so arrange the material as to occupy the least space, and 
at the same time have every article in such a position that 
it can be readily displayed. While our arrangement of the 
warehouse, or sash room as it is generally called, is not 
without its faul‘s. we take pleasure in submitting the 
following description : 

The front doors are hung in racks along the side of the 
room near the entrance, so they are the first thing to catch 
the eye of the customer upon entering. Our device for 
holding them is made in this way: At the bottom a 2x4 
is laid flatwise, which carries the doors off the floor. Nails 
are placed 4 inches apart in this 2x4 for holding the doors 
with the same arrangement at the top except that a 14-inch 
hole is bored directly over each bottom nail. Through 
this hole we drive a nail into the door, say a half inch, so 
that it can be readily pulled out. The 4-inch space leaves 
ample room for displaying both sides of the door, as 
they can be swung either way. This arrangement saves 
the doors a number of fingermarks which usually follow 
moving and lifting ten or fifteen doors to show a customer 
his particular kind of a door. 

The common panel doors we pile fiatwise in bins or 
racks made of 2x4s; the bottom of the rack being absolutely 
level the doors are kept straight. Spaces are provided for 
the different sizes leaving only sufficient room to hold the 
number of doors we expect to carry in stock. In this way 
three or four sizes of doors occupy only one floor space. 
To protect the top door of each pile from dust a shield 
consisting of a light frame made of batts and covered with 
heavy building paper is placed over it. 

The screen doors we stand up in a rack having a 
division for each pattern and size. This rack is about 3 
feet wide and in order to make more use of it, we cover 
the top with boards and store our building paper there. 
The paper is easily reached by the use of our little 4-foot 
stepladder, and both items take only the space that would 
otherwise be occupied by the doors. 

For stock size windows we have a double deck rack with 
the front side open so as to slide the windows in and out 
endwise. The floor in these racks is also laid endwisc, 
which allows the windows to be moyed easily. The rail 
only being exposed, does away with breakage to a great 
extent, as it is impossible for an unruly foot to reach the 
glass. The different sizes are arranged consecutively and 





each one labeled plainly, thus doing away with the trouble 
of pulling windows in and out for measuring. 

Above the .windows we make a tight floor on which we 
place balusters, brackets, blox, thresholds, newels and other 
small articles that must be carried in a retail lumberman’s 
warehouse, and are often left in a box at some corner 
where they can only be found with difficulty. 

Our builtup columns we stand on end in racks con- 
structed by extending 4-inch strips out about 6 feet from 
the wall, horizontally, or as far as space will allow, and 
about 6 feet from the floor. The columns are kept from 
falling forward by the use of a strap. 

The turned porch columns are stored in a suspended 
rack, the bottom of which is about 7 feet from the floor, 
thus requiring no floor space and at the same time they 
are easily reached by the use of the stepladder and can 
be shown readily without being taken down. 

To protect all the stock from dust and dirt we find it 
an excellent scheme to have the floor oiled, which has the 
effect of keeping the dust from rising whenever a door is 
opened. The floor should be swept every day as well as 
the office floor. We go over the stock often, dusting each 
article, which not only adds very much to the appearance 
but also serves to keep the stock in mind. What is more 
humiliating to a salesman than to display a fine door to a 
prospective buyer when the glass is so dingy that the 
figure can not be discerned? 

Immediately upon receiving goods from the freight depot 
we unpack and inspect carefully. In case of breakage, of 
course, we put in a claim with the transportation company 
and reglaze the broken articles at once. For this purpose 
we always keep the different sizes of glass on hand. After 
placing the different articles in their respective places there 
is but little danger of further breakage. 

The first tuimg to be considered with reference to odd 
stock, is the forethought required to keep.such at a mini- 
mum. When a customer orders a lot of special or odd stock 
we make it a point to see to it that he accepts what has 
been ordered for him. Should he positively refuse to do 
so, we do not credit him with the full amount and thereby 
we are enabled to realize a small profit on material that 
otherwise would have to be sold at a sacrifice. 

In case we have some odd stock we watch for an oppor- 
tunity when such stuff can possibly be used and then 
push it out, and always sell so as to realize a small profit 
on the sale. ANTON WESTH, 

With Central Lumber Company, Greenleaf, Kan. 


Handling Moldings, Trim Etc. 

The method of handling sash, doors, interior trim and 
moldings, is a very deep and interesting subject. 

As to the best system, it would depend somewhat as to 
the size of stock carried. The amount of sales, the 
distance from the wholesale house etc. Also whether doing 
a wholesale or retail business. Confining this system to a 
retail yard, for illustration : 


Take the handling of moldings. I have found it to be 


very satisfactory to have the molding bents made, 16 inches 
each in width and hight, and 18 feet in length, with closed 
Putting all lengths of the same size 


doors at the front. 


and pattern of moldings in one bent. For illustration, take 
one size of crown molding, putting all lengths 10 to 16 
feet in one bent. To determine the length of each piece 
by the marking of each piece as they are put into stock. 
Having as many bents as you have in different kinds of 
moldings in stock, also have an overflow bent for odd sizes, 
patterns and lengths, as a few pieces, more or less, that are 
odd patterns out of date. } 

As to the system of handling sash and doors, I would 
have bents made all regular size, 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 
8 inches, 5 feet high; as many bents as it would take to 
carry the stock of different size doors in two grades. 
Making the bents so the doors are stacked one upon the 
other flatwise, and use the corners of the doors for the 
floor of the sash to be stacked on. Usually the size of 
space for the stock of doors will be large enough platform 
to carry a stock of sash. The glazed doors I would hang 
on hooks and eyes, the hooks screwed into a piece of 
wood nailed on the wall, there using the eyes screwed into 
the doors, and have them supported by nails at the bottom, 
driven through a piece of wood, sticking points upward, 
making them long as if on hinges, which makes a nice 
display, also keeping the doors in good condition. 

In handling sash, I would lay them flatwise several 
bunches high, first in width. For illustration: Windows 
20x28, two light, windows 20x30, two light, and continue 
this system up to the widest carried in stock. 

B. A. CocKRELL, Tonkawa, Okla. 


REFUSE LUMBER. 


“Loss Reduced to Minimum.’’ 

+y the methods we use very little refuse stock accumu- 
lates in our yard. 

First, because by having our own mill we are able to 
resaw into smaller sizes and cut to shorter lengths such 
lumber and timber as becomes warped or twisted. 

Second, we use a considerable amount for planking and 
repair work around the yard. 

Third. we have a few small customers who can use such 
refuse lumber, and in this way we dispose of it at a little 
below cost. 

Fourth, such broken and short pieces as can not be used 
for any of the above purposes we sell for firewood at so 
much a load. 

To utilize waste product at the least expense we try to 
keep the lumber for each of the above methods of disposal 
separate, and although we are a city yard and have but 
little space to waste we manager, however, to find spaces 
behind piles and out of sight to take care of this waste 
lumber. It is our policy, as far as possible, to keep out of 
sight lumber which is not first class and in a salable con- 
dition. 

As our yard superintendent gives this matter his personal 
attention, we find our yard is kept in a good appearing con- 
dition and our loss reduced to a minimum. 





CLARK & CoO., 
Newark, N. J. 


“Pile in a Conspicuous Place.”’ 

In the first place, we have sheds to protect our stock. 
When we have broken pieces our saw does the work, getting 
it in salable shape and piled in a conspicuous place for 
quick sale. All crooked stuff is handled the same way and 
consequently none of such material is allowed to accumulate. 
All yards have call for short stuff and it is disposed of, 
rather than putting the saw into good material of longer 
lengths. This has been our practice for a number of years 
and by so doing we haye none of the stock referred to on 
hand. Cc. L. ADAMS, 

Jackson, Sherry & Co., Hopkins, Mo. 


“Answer Is Easy.” 


It seems to me that the answer to your two questions is 
easy: We get the most we can for it and make as little 
as possible. E. B. Atrwoop, 

Plymouth, Mass. 


“Pile Warped Lumber Solid.” 

The minimum of loss can not be attained by using care in 
the handling of the stock, as much as the breakage is 
caused by carelessness. All of this stock should be promptly 
taken care of and placed on special sale so to find custom- 
ers for it, as everything has a value to someone. Broken 
lumber should be carefully looked over—not overlooked— 
and each piece receive special attention. Some should be 
trimmed, others ripped to furring strips and tied in bundles, 
while the balance could be used in the piling of lumber. 
All pieces of 2x4 are of value, as short pieces are used in 
doubling around window and door frames and in doubling 
in the corners of buildings and always find ready sale. 

Warped lumber can be made straight by piling it solid 
in a damp place or thoroughly soaking it with water while 
it is piled solid. After this treatment it sells for full 
value, as it is as straight as new lumber. Did you 
eyer notice a shingle roof during a hot, dry _ time, 
how the shingles will warp, twist. and turn over 
while being’ baked in the: sun? Like a basswood 
wagonbox that a farmer told of, how he left it. out 
in a grain field for a few days where it destroyed several 
acres of grain by warping and rolling over it. ‘ 

The only way to keep lumber from warping is to have 
it drying in the wind without having the sun shining upon 
it, as the sun will warp and twist lumber in the most out- 
rageous manner. We had a pile of elm plank a few years 
ago piled in the open during a hot dry spell,and they were 
so badly warped and twisted that we were ashamed of them. 
if lumber is piled in the open to dry some old boards should 
be put over the pile for protection, or revenue only. 

The fall of the year, about the time snow flies, is. a good 
time to sell all the old windows and much of the cheap 
lumber, as renters are liberal buyers of waste lumber and 
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are hungry for bargains; then you can lump off some of 
the worst bunches to advantage to the natural bargain 
hunters—the man who is only fixing up for the present, not 
caring for the future. Clean up the yard of all the odds 
and ends possible and they will not degenerate into worth- 
less rubbish and be always in the way. Be careful in the 
handling of the stock, as much of the breakage is done by 
carelessness. By pushing the sale of unsalable goods you 
can reduce and keep the amount of such lumber at a mini- 
mum. J. H. LatHrop, 
Reilly & Lathrop, Northfield, Minn. 


“Turn the Stock Over.” 
Ninety-five percent of my stock is under cover, but I find 
that we do have some waste. When stock comes in, if we 
find some crooked or bad pieces, the boys immediately take 


them out, cut them in two, or cat out the bad, which goes 
into our kindling pile, the good going into my pile of short 
length stock. If a bad piece of fencing, shingle or board 
shows up, immediately it goes into a lower grade and that 
is the last we see or hear of it. One thing I do have to 
contend with and that is dimension lumping up—after it 
has been put into the pile. My men are careful and, as 
they go by a pile, turn the stock over and if needed slip a 
piece of lath under one side which will bring the piece back 
intv place in a day or so. The only way to keep your stock 
right is to watch it, care for it as you would a bad, uncer- 
tain account and, I might add, care must be taken that you 
do not load up on bad stock or bad accounts, for they are 
brothers—bad brothers that need a constant eye on them 
to keep them straight. D. A. Root, 
Crown Point, Ind. 


SASH, DOORS AND INTERIOR TRIM. 





Great Things Expected for This Year—The Situation Indicative of Business Ac- 
tivity—Oregon Fir Popular as an Indoor Finish—Fine Specimens. 





SASH AND DOOR SITUATION. 


The inventory season is now over and manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers are gradually settling down to the 
routine of the new year’s business. Reports differ 
somewhat as to the financial outcome of last year’s 
trade. It was expected that the showing of profit 
would not be large because of the unsatisfactory mar- 
ket prevailing during the greater part of 1909, but 
members of the industry were hopeful that the heavy 
trade during the last four months would offset and 
possibly more than neutralize low prices of the pre- 
vious eight months. This hope was well founded, but 
in many instances the results of the first period were 
much worse than had been counted upon, and if the 
truth were positively known it would, no doubt, show 
that 1909, as a whole, was a rank failure from a profit 
standpoint. Manufacturers, however, are expecting 
great things for 1910 and already, owing to the jump 
in glass values, glazed sash has raised two points 
within the last few days, and it is stated on good 
authority that it is only a matter of practically a few 
more days when these. prices will again be boosted. 

The Chicago situation is bright on both present and 
future business. Distributers are through with the 
annual checking up and have their decks clear for 
action. Some express themselves as not being particu- 
larly dissatisfied with last year’s work, while others 
are disposed to be noncommital, which leads to the belief 
that they have not been greatly favored by fortune 
in the matter of profits on their year’s business. New 
business has been booked steadily and there is a bulky 
batch of old orders undergoing fulfillment that is suf- 
ficiently large to lend an air of activity to the ship- 
ping departments. More inquiries are being received 
daily for carload lots, although the volume of orders is 
still light. Many house bills are being cared for, as 
well as considerable special work. 

The shops in the Northwest continue busy on work 
for local buildings and the manufacturers of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul are busy entertaining retail 
lumber dealers who are there from all over the North- 
west, and their reports on the outlook is very encour- 
aging for spring trade. They say, however, that it is 
altogether too early to take spring orders. 

In the East the sash, door and blind factories are 
moderately busy and are doing as well as can be ex- 
pected at thistime. The mills in Baltimore are running 
regularly and prices perhaps are a shade better. The 
year is still too young to develop anything like pressure 
upon the plants to meet the needs of the builders, but 
all indications point to extensive requirements when 
construction work shall have gotten well under way. 
The prospect is regarded propitious, as some of the con- 
cerns have under construction additions and improve- 
ments. In Buffalo the door mills have plenty to do 
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and some of the city builders are so eager to go on 
with their work that they are building big tents that 
cover the foundation and first story of a frame dwell- 
ing, so as to insure continued operations. Mills in 
New York are becoming more busy than formerly, for 
the walls are up on many structures that were so far 
behind their dates in the fall. Present indications are 
that there is enough to do until spring opens, and 
then return to rush conditions. By that time it ought 
to be possible to get a good profit out of this work. 

In the Southwest a marked advance on glazed glass 
has made the market about normal. An increase of 25 
to 40 percent is reported in Kansas City. The price 
probably will go several points higher. Dealers who 
permitted their stocks to run low regard themselves 
as unfortunate. The advance on glazed glass has 
caused a sympathetic advance on sash and door busi- 
ness. The demand has been light for this week, but 
the general tendency of the market has been upward. 
In the face of another advance dealers are beginning 
to buy for protection. Orders for future delivery have 
been hurried in. To many it looks like a high-price 
season in sash and doors. The demand necessarily will 
be heavy because of extensive operations either already 
begun or else projected. The door and millwork situa- 
tion in St. Louis is inclined to quiet. Orders are 
coming in fairly well, but most of them are for future 
delivery. Back orders have been filled and the yards 
are not inclined to hurry shipments under the existing 
conditions of the weather. The future outlook for 
special work is splendid, but just now a little figuring 
is being done. It is the consensus, however, that an 
immense amount of building will be started when the 
weather breaks. 





OREGON FIR FOR INTERIOR FINISH. 


The producers of Oregon fir lumber have become much 
interested in the promotion of that kind of wood for 
interior finish. They have a wealth of high grade fir, 
which, in order to have an outlet in a market sufficiently 
commensurate with its intrinsic value, should be placed 
in that kind of consumption wherein its special adapta- 
bility shall be duly recognized and appreciated so that 
prices may be obtained forthe wood that will be prof- 
itable. The fir manufactur- 
ers therefore are working 
along the line adopted by 
the southern pine manufac- 
turers in the way of mak- 
ing exhibits of the finished 
wood in the natural color 
and in the application of 
stain. 


SHOWING TO ADVANTAGE INTERIOR TRIM OF OREGON FIR TO BE USED I[N THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF REPUBLICS BUILDING AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A noteworthy effort to promote fir as a finishing wood 
has been undertaken by the manufacturers of Oregon 
and Washington, centralized at Portland. The Portland 
Commercial Club was finished in fir, the substantial and 
handsome appearance of the work having been the ad: 
miration of visitors. It attracted the attention of Hon. 
John Barrett, director of the International Bureau of 
American Republics, and he generously offered to use it 
in the interior work of the reception hall of the new head- 
quarters building of the bureau at Washington provided 
lumbermen would make for that purpose a donation of 
the requisite lumber. The offer was accepted and twenty 
mill concerns proceeded to specially select the material 
so that it should truly represent the fir of Oregon and 
Washington. The committee of lumbermen, representing 
the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, that had in charge the selecting and forwarding 
of the fir lumber, was composed of F. C. Knapp, chair- 
man; KE. D. Kingsley and J. P. Keating. The milling was 
placed in charge of the Parelius Manufacturing Com 
pany, of Portland, with the understanding that every care 
should be exercised in workmanship. The finishing was 
to be gotten out in sections, stained and shellacked and 
carefully crated for shipment. The detail proved to be 
the most elaborate, it is claimed, ever attempted in fir, 
requiring a great deal of carving and intricate molding. 
The result was highly praised by architects of Portland, 
who inspected the finished product as a committee, ap- 
pointed for the purpose. The lumber manufacturers who 
furnished the stock and the money to defray the expense 
of the undertaking were much gratified with the outcome. 

The accompanying pictures give some idea of the 
elaborateness of the detail without suggesting the relation 
that the parts bear to each other, as it proved to he 
impossible to assemble them for a complete picture, as 
the hight of the ceiling of the shop did not permit per- 
fect assembling of the parts. The reception hall at Wash- 
ington is 18 feet from floor to ceiling, the floor area 
being 23x35 feet. 

The stain selected was cathedral oak. The double doors 
shown in the photographs are to be glazed with jeweled 
glass. Especial attention is directed to the single panel 
door, in which the grain shows beautifully. Also atten- 
tion is directed to the elaborate carving in the medallion 
effects, and the carved moldings, which are intended for 
the cornice of the room. 

It is claimed that the demand for fir of the finishing 
quality about balances the supply, which might lead to 
the inquiry, Why this special effort to promote the 
extended scope of demand? To this query the promoters 
reply: Many of the mill operators have not been cut- 
ting their stock as carefully as they will in the future. 
Greater care in segregating the clear from the grades 
below will produce a larger proportion of finishing lum- 
ber than heretofore. Also, much lumber that has been 
cut into ceiling and siding can profitably be worked into 
finishing clears. Thus supply can be increased, for which 
there must be a demand. By demonstration of what 
can be done with fir finish in the beauty feature the 
demand will be developed. It is also expected that this 
advertising will cause common grades to follow finish; 
that is, if there can be an enlargement of the demand 
for finishing lumber that will take in all the cut of 
logs that can be devoted to that purpose there will be 
such a thorough grading that much common stock will 
be used where now better is considerably employed. 
That is to say, prices will go up and qualities will dip 
down, just as was the case with white pine. In all 
cases of the promotion of a comparatively new lumber in 
a wide market the pioneer work has to be done with the 
upper grades. It was so with southern pine. It has 
been and will be still more so with Pacific coast fir. 
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INSTRUCTION AT THE YALEZFOREST SCHOOL. 


How the University Equips Young Foresters—Character of the Students and Scope of the Institution—Ex- 
haustive and Practical Curriculum for the Forest, the Field, the Yard and the Factory— 
Purposes and Needs of the School, as Presented by Chief Forester Graves. 


Great interest should center in the report prepared 
by Henry Solon Graves, dean of the Yale Forest School, 
presented herewith. As stated elsewhere this was pre- 
pared prior to Mr. Graves’ elevation to the position 
of forester last week. Herewith is given not only the 
course of study followed by students in the Yale 
school, but in concrete form the current methods em- 
ployed by lumber manufacturers in carrying on their 
business as viewed through the eyes of the Yale school 
faculty. It is worthy of consideration, particularly 
that portion in which the component parts of a lumber 
manufacturing operation are analyzed and resolved 
into their constituent elements. Mr. Graves has writ- 
ten very much to the point. 

Another matter which should be of prime interest to 
lumber manufacturers is the distressing manner in 
which the proposal to endow a school of practical lum- 
bering in the Yale Forest School has lagged. This 
question should be taken up in an energetic way and 
final disposition made of it at a very early date. 
Those who have had the project in charge do not ask 
that any one, two or ten individuals contribute the 
$32,000 required to make up the fund, but that several 
hundred lumbermen will manifest sufficient practical 
interest in this movement to make up the deficit. If 
lumbermen contribute only a few dollars to the fund 
it will entitle them to feel that they have expressed a 
real bona fide interest in it. 


Organization. 


The Yale Forest School is a department of Yale 
University. The school is separately endowed and, 
while the university has given it financial assistance, 
it must in the long run rely on its own resources. 
Being a separate department it is able to develop its 
curriculum and methods of instruction unhampered by 
academic traditions, and at the same time is able to 
utilize all of the facilities of the other departments 
when desired, 

Aims of the School. 


The first function of the forest school is to give to 
students a thorough training in all branches of for- 
estry. The school has also a duty and an opportunity 
to take a leading part in the broader educational work 
in forestry throughout the country. Forestry is a new 
science and profession in the United States. It is not 
thoroughly understood even now. On the one side 
many of its advocates exaggerate its possibilities and 
give a false impression as to its methods. On the 
other side its opponents do not understand its aims 
and also have a false impression of its methods. An 
educational institution like the Yale Forest School 
must take a leading part in educating the public, not 
only to the need of forestry, but in the methods of its 
practice. This is done in part through the work of its 
graduates and in part directly through the public 
activities. of the instructors. 

A further function of the school is to participate 
in the development of the science of forestry by re- 
search and demonstration. Many lines of scientific 
investigation can be carried on by a permanent educa- 
tional institution better than by any other agency. 

The school aims to give a training which will equip 
men to work into the more responsible positions in 
forestry. The work which the graduates will have to 
do, especially in the next decade or two, will be of 
great responsibility. Much of this work will require 
men who have not only a thorough technical training 
in forestry but also a good general education. For 
this reason the entrance examinations to the school 
have been made very stiff and a student must work 
hard in order to remain in the school and to graduate 
with its indorsement. In carrying out this idea the 
school has been made a postgraduate department. The 
result of this policy has been to attract to the school a 
picked lot of men from collegiate institutions all over 
the country. At the school last year was an enrollment 
of 74 men representing 31 collegiate institutions. The 
plan has, therefore, resulted in getting just the effec- 
tive type of men sought. At the same time the num: 
bers are as large as can possibly be handled. If the 
requirements for admission should be lowered it would 
have immediately several hundred students, many of 
them. of the ‘‘short-cut’’ type. 

In this connection a certain number of men criticize 
the forest school because of its high requirements for 
admission: I may add that when I discuss with these 
same men candidates for positions in their particular 
business they not’ only want men whom I ¢an recom- 
mend for their personal qualifications, but. those who 
haye had the very best and most thorough ‘advanced 
training which we can give them. , 

Location of the School. 

No better location for a forest school of the char- 

acter of that at Yale could be selected than New 


Haven. This is not a local Connecticut school, but a 
national school in every sense of the word. In the 











first place, we are located in the midst of a region 
where intensive forestry has been practiced on a larger 
scale than anywhere else in the country. On account 
of the splendid markets in New England, methods of 
forestry can be used which are impractical in the more 
inaccessible regions. It is important for a student of 
forestry to have a practical demonstration of the re- 
sults of tree planting and careful cutting and of the 
methods: of fire protection. 

The location of the forest school enables us to reach 
other sections very readily and the practical field work 
is now being carried on not only in the woodlots of 
southern New England but also in the forests of Penn- 
sylvania, of the Adirondack mountains, and of the 
Gulf states. Our students, therefore, are taught by 
practical field work the conditions of the entire At- 
lantie states. In addition our proximity to Washing- 
ton is a great advantage, for we can secure special 
lecturers from the government service very readily and 
our accessibility to New York and Washington enables 
us to secure as lecturers business men from various 
parts of the country. 

Curriculum. 


The curriculum is based on the needs of the Amer- 
ican forester. It aims to give a thorough preparation 
for the work which he is likely to do. It includes all 
branches of forestry. The well equipped forester must 
have a foundation in forest botany, forest physi- 
ography, forest economics, silviculture, forest products, 
surveying, construction engineering, and the various 
branches of lumbering. In the Yale curiculum the 
various branches of forestry are taught in their proper 
proportion. Thus lumbering is one of the most impor- 
tant branches of forestry. It is not, however, the only 
branch of forestry. The Yale school is not confining 
its work to training in lumbering alone. It is train- 
ing foresters and teaches lumbering as an important 
branch of forestry. In my judgment, the whole course 
at the school is the best possible training for a young 
man who wishes to go into the lumber business, as well 
as for a forester. And by working into the lumber 
business I do not mean becoming merely a scaler or 
logging boss, but a man in charge of responsible con- 
structive work. 

Methods of Instruction. 

The instruction is given in the class room, labora- 
tory, and in the field. There is a great deal of field 
work. This is given to illustrate the principles taught 
in the class room and to give the students a mastery 
of practical methods. Through our experience in the 
last nine years we have worked out what we believe 
to be the proper balance between the class room in- 
struction dealing with the principles of forestry and 
practice in the field. One hears a great deal of critical 
talk about teaching forestry altogether in the woods 
and omitting so called theoretical instruction. The 
curriculum at Yale is based on sound principles of 
education and all of the field work as well as the 
theoretical work is educational in character. We are 
not endeavoring to teach merely rules of thumb, facts, 
and methods, without at the same time training the 
students thoroughly in the principles underlying them. 
Thus, for example, in surveying our students are taught 
both principles and practice and are able then to apply 
the principles to whatever conditions present them- 
selves. We are not endeavoring to make rule-of-thumb 
surveyors who do not understand the underlying prin- 
ciples. In the same way we are not trying to teach 
lumbering in a rule-of-thumb way, but to teach its 
principles and then train the students by practical 
work in the woods and in the mill. 

Courses in Lumbering. 


There is a great deal of work bearing on lumbering 
which is not described in the catalog under that name. 
Thus, for example, forest mensuration, forest surveying, 
forest technology, preservation of timber, mechanical 
properties of wood, roads and trails, practical construc- 
tion work, all have a distinct bearing on the practical 
sides of lumbering. In addition to all of these are 
courses given under the name of lumbering, including 
the lumber industry, the minor industries and field work 
in lumbering. These last courses in lumbering are con- 
ducted by Ralph C. Bryant, and are supported by the 
interest from the fund given by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. All of the rest of the work 
is supported by other funds of the school. You are un- 
doubtedly most interested in the course in lumbering, 
which is given by Mr. Bryant, an outline of which is 
appended to this statement. 

The Lumbering Fund. 


There has been received altogether by the university 
from the National Lumber ‘Manufacturers’ Association 
$65,000.. The original design was to raise $100,000 to 
establish a Chair of Applied Forestry and Practical Lum- 
bering. 


decided to increase the fund to $150,000. ‘The amount 


so far given is not sufficient for the establishment of a © 


chair. It constitutes a fund whieh is of very great value 

to us in our work. If the fund. is raised to $100,000 it 

will be acceptable to the university for a definite estab- 

lishment of a Chair of Lumbering and Applied Forestry. 
Interest of Lumbermen in the Forest School. 

It is probable that the motives of the different men 


The committee of the association afterward 


who have contributed to the lumbering fund were very 
divergent and in many cases the donors did not have a 
perfectly clear idea of what could be accomplished and 
of the benefit which the lumbermen would receive from 
the establishment of a chair at Yale. To my mind lum- 
bermen should be interested in forest education for the 
following reasons: 

1. The men in charge of the national forests and of 
the. government work in forestry will be largely drawn 
from the graduates of Yale and other forest schools. 
The lumbermen of the country are going to do business 
with these foresters, and it is of great importance that 
the training which they have received in lumbering be 
of the right kind and of the highest quality. 

2. The majority of our states, particularly east of 
the Rocky mountains, will have state foresters, and these 
men will for the most part be graduates of forest schools. 
The state foresters will have a great influence in shaping 
public sentiment and legislation. It is of great im- 
portance to jumbermen that legislation be sane and that 
unwise and impractical legislation be avoided. 

3. A forest school such as that at Yale is providing 
a body of young men well trained in the various branches 
of forestry and lumbering, a picked body of ambitious, 
hard working, honest men, from whom lumber companies 
so disposed may select men to work into responsible posi- 
tions in their own business. It is my belief that lumber 
companies need such men, and the character of the train- 
ing at the forest school is of course of direct interest 
to possible employers of its graduates. 

4. The forest school is doing a great deal of public 
educational work and will do much more as soon as its 
endowment funds are increased. A function of the pro- 
fessor of lumbering will be not only to give instruc- 
tion to students but also to represent forestry among 
lumbermen and lumbering among foresters. At the pres- 
ent time the funds are not sufficient to enable Mr. Bryant 
to do much more than carry on the instruction at the 
school and to develop his courses. When the fund is com- 
pleted he will have such assistance as will enable him 
to begin the larger educational work. 

5. The problem encountered in the logging, manu- 

facture and sale of lumber are so varied and complex 
that individual lumbermen can often gain much valuable 
information regarding the equipment of plants, methods 
of logging (especially under adverse conditions), manu- 
facture, cost keeping and sale by a study of the methods 
used by other members of his profession. 
_ It is the intention of the school to establish a museum 
into which shall be gathered data regarding all phases of 
the industry, working models, illustrating methods of 
logging and manufacture, samples of woods and other 
forest products, and all other information or material 
that would be of value and interest. 

This would necessitate the establishment of a museum 
department with a properly equipped building and an. 
adequate staff. For this purpose funds are not avail- 
able. However, we believe that the school can and should 
be made at once a central source of information on all 
subjects pertaining to the lumber industry. 

Reports, blue prints, photos, catalogs and other data 
concerning the equipment and methods used for logging, 
manufacturing and marketing forest products in differ- 
ent parts of the United States should be gathered to- 
gether and be available for consultation to any lumber- 
man interested. Those who have especially difficult con- 
ditions to meet could have from one source, promptly, the 
methods others have used in solving similar problems. 
The latter plan can now be put into operation without 
great expense, and lacks only the hearty codperation of 
lumbermen to make it a success. 

6. There is an immense amount of research work in 
connection with forest products and with the systematiz- 
ing of the science of logging’ and milling which can be 
done at an institution such as the Yale Forest School. 
Mention is made here only of a. few of the important 
problems: 

1—Closer utilization of logging, saw mill and planing mill 


refuse for the production of paper, products.of distillation 
and other purposes. 

2—The discovery of a cheap and effective method for the 
prevention of sap stain on lumber that causes a loss to 
lumber manufacturers of large sums of money each year. 

3—Improved methods of handling various kinds of lumber 
in dry kilns and yards. 

4—Introduction on the market of little known species and 
the discovery of new uses for species now of commercial im- 
portance. 

5—Improved methods of wood distillation. 

6—Improved methods of turpentine orcharding. 

7—Improved methods of timber preservation. 


We have the development of this side of lumbering 
clearly in mind, and the practical undertaking of the 
work waits only the necessary funds. 


The Lumber Industry. 
The following outline of the course on. the lumber 
industry aims to bring together the various phases of 





. logging and manufacturing in the general order in which 


the operations are performed in the field. The specific 
application of these methods is discussed in talks on 
typical regions. In addition, subject «matter has been 
added regarding administrative aspects of ‘the lumber 
industry that is essential to a proper understanding of 
the subject. This arrangement is logical because it 
brings together for comparative study the various 
methods used in every section of the United States. Thus 
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the student is enabled to gain a clear understanding of 
the conditions under which any given system may be used 
to advantage and the results that can be secured. 

[For convenience in presentation the “Outline of Course 
on the Lumber Industry” and “Outline of Course on Minor 
industries,” submitted originally in tabular form, are here 
published in compact paragraphs.—Ebp1rTor. ] 

Outline of Course on the Lumber Industry. 
Yale Forest School. 
MILL STOCKING. 

Work preliminary to logging—(a) Data required: Amount 
of each merchantable species on tract. Condition of timber 
(percentage of defective timber etc.). Topography of tract. 
Outlet for timber. Method of logging best adapted to this 
tract. Best method of transporting logs to the mili. Im- 
provements required for logging and cost of same. General 
location of camp sites, landing, railroads ete. Cost of log- 
ging and delivery of logs to the mill. Stumpage value. 
(b) Reasons for need of this data; by whom secured and 

ow. 
LOGGING OPHRATIONS—ORGANIZATION. 

Labor—Character in various regions of the United States. 
Employment of. Average wage in different sections. Organi- 
zation of crews. ‘Unions.” ‘ 

Draught power—Animals. Relative merits of horses, 
mules, oxen. Value and cost of maintenance. 

Steam log haulers—Character of machine. Condition to 
which adapted. Cost of operation and maintenance. [Pffic- 
iency as compared to animals. 

Traction engine—Character of machine. Condition to 
which adapted. Cost of operation and maintenance. Value 
as = to other forms of draft. Locomotives (see rail- 
roads). 

Camps—F actors governing selection of camp sites. Ar- 
rangement, construction and cost log camps, portable camps. 
Commissary. 

Felling—Tools, axes, saws, wedges and other equipment. 
Kind and value. Mechanical devices driven by power. 

Time of felling. Methods in different regions. Cost. 

Sealing—Practice in vogue in different regions. Log 
seales used in different regions. Organization of scaling 
crews—national forests, logging companies. 

Transportation of logs by land to mill, railroad or water 
—By manual labor (hand logging) : Regions in which prac- 
ticed, methods and value. By animals: Chokers, tongs, dogs, 
grabs etc. Character of each. Condition under which their 
use is advised. Amount of work that can be performed 
with each under given conditions with customary crew. 

Sleds—Types: Go devils, drag sleds, two sleds. Construc- 
tion and equipment: Condition to which each is adapted, 
roads, skidways, snowsheds etc., location, construction, main- 
tenance. Amount of work performed with each type of cus- 
tomary crew under given conditions. Comparison in hauling 
power between animals and steam log haulers with two 
sleds. Two wheel carts, types: Bummers, low wheelers, high 
wheelers. Condition to which each is adapted and amount 
of work performed by customary crews under given condi- 
tions. Wagons, types: Four wheel, mule cart, six wheel, 
eight wheel. Condition to which each is adapted and amount 
ot work performed under given conditions. Road construc- 
tion and maintenance. “Drumming”: Equipment and 
method, where used, value of same. 

By steam and electricity: Steam skidders, types, cable- 
way, snaking, slack rope. Character of apparatus. Condi- 
tions to which each type is adapted. Method of operation. 
By aerial tramway: Character, method of operation, condi- 
tions to which adapted. By slides, types, earth: Construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation. Timber: Construction, main- 
tenance, operation. Conditions to which each type is 
adapted. 

Transportation of logs by rail—Horse tram roads, types: 
Pole, stringer. Construction, maintenance, operation, con- 

itions under which they should be used, vehicles used on 
horse tram roads and their carrying capacity, comparison 
in cost between use of animals and steam on trams. 

Steam tram roads and railroads—Legal status of logging 
railroads, types: Pole, stringer, steel rail. Factors govern- 
ing the selection of a given type. Conditions to which 
each type is adapted. Location. Construction: Grading, 
trestles, culverts, cribs and cattle guards. Supplies (steel, 
cross ties, spikes etc.). Steel laying and removal. Surfac- 
ing. Maintenance—Equipment—Cars: Skeleton, flat, trucks. 
Locomotives—Types: Rod, geared (side shaft, center shaft), 
Fuel—Merits of each: Amount of equipment required for 
a specific operation. Operation. Loading—Methods and 
tools to load by: Hand, animals. Steam and gasoline 
power loaders—Types: Those passing from car to car on 
bunks or platform as each succeeding car is loaded. Those 
remaining stationary on ties or rails—empty cars pass un- 
derneath loader. Those self-contained on own cars. “Gin 
pole.” Steam skidder loading cable. Merits of each type 
and conditions under which they can be used to best advan- 
tage. Unloading cars—Facilities provided for: Rollways, 
log dumps, log unloaders. Method: Hand, mechanical. 
Value of different methods and conditions where use of 
each method is indicated. Inclines—Types: Cable hoists, 
“Dudleys,” construction, operation, condition where above 
methods are advocated. 

TRANSPORTATION OF LOGS BY WATER. ‘ 

Advantages of: Legal right of individual loggers, com- 
panies and boom associations on streams in different states. 
Requirements for a drivable stream. Stream improvements. 
Small streams. Storage basins. Dams—Types: Rafter, 
crib, pile. Factors governing selection of dam sites: Con- 
struction, form of gates, conditions to which each type is 
adapted. Sluices: Construction, maintenance, operation. 
Abutments, booms, wing dams ete. Removal of rocks and 
other debris. Large streams: Booms, piers, wing dams, 
large dams etc., sorting gaps, storage pockets. The drive— 
Manner of control: Single companies or individuals, union 
drive, boom company. Season. Crews (organization and 
pay): Camps and their conduct. Methods: On _ small 
streams, lakes, large streams. Sorting at destination. 
Rafting: When and where practiced. Forms of rafts and 
methods of operation in Ohio river region, cypress region, 
Mississippi river, ocean rafting. 

LOGGING IN REPRESENTATIVE FOREST REGIONS. 

Private lands-——(a) Regions: Northeast, lake states, 
southern hardwood lowlands, mountains. Yellow ine 

(southern): Cypress, Pacific coast, woodlot region of New 
England. (b) Data covering each region: Important log- 
ging centers, species merchantable. Average stumpage value. 
Methods of mill stocking employed. Chief milling centers. 
Character of manufacturing plant. Method~ of manufac- 
turing and character of products. Principal markets. Con- 
dition and future of industry in region. National forests 
(selected): (a) General character of forest. (b) Stump- 
age prices. (c) Logging regulations, methods and cost. (d) 
Methods of scaling. (e) Brush piling and burning (meth- 
ods and costs). (f) Condition of forest after logging. | (g) 
Manufacturing plants. (h) Character of products. (i) 
Chief markets. ; 





MANUFACTURE OF LUMBER. 

Type of plants: (a) Whip saw. (b) Small stationary 
water power or steam. (c) Portable steam plants. ) 
Large circular, band and gang, steam or water power. 

Factors determining type of plant to be used: Mill 
équipment—(a) Log storage. (1) Rollways, - (2) ponds. 
Transfer of logs into mill—(1) From water: Jacker chain 
and jack’ ladder, bull chain, drag car,-log trucks, vertical 
log lift (chain), cableway. (2) From land: Small buggies, 
log cars, cableway, canal or ditch. Cross cutting logs at 
mill—Equipment: Log dogs, saws,*circular, drag, marine, 
deck. Deck machinery—Log flippers, log stops, log turners, 
friction, overhead, steam niggers, steam log turners (Pacific 
coast type). Log carriages— ipment, track, feed: Cable, 
rack and pinion, steam piston. Bumpers. Mills—Gang— 


Types: Sash, circular. Saws: Size, gage, speed, output 
etc. Rotary—Types: Single, double, twin (“breaking 
down”). Saws: Solid tooth, inserted tooth. Size, gage, 
speed, output etc. Band—Type: Single cutting, double cut- 
ting, size, gage, speed, output etc. Resaws—Types, uses. 
Edging machinery—Types, uses, output ete. Trimmers— 
Types, uses, outpyt etc. Slashers—Types, uses etc. Lum- 
ber and cant handling machinery, character and uses— 
Refuse conveyors, “hogs” or fuel grinders, refuse burners, 
engine room equipment, boiler room equipment, sorting 
room equipment and lumber transfer to yards and kilns, 
flume, cableways, traction engine, dummy roads, animal 
dollies, hand dollies, wagons. 

FACTORS GOVERNING THE SELECTION OF A MILL SITE. 
Sawmill crew—Organization, wages in different regions. 
Methods of manufacture—Early mills and methods, mod- 

ern mills. Sawing logs: Plain sawing—Objects, methods, 
“sawing alive,” “sawing around.” Quartersawing—Objects, 
methods for pine flooring, hardwoods. Center sawing— 
Objects, methods. 

Dimensions into which lumber is cut. Seasoning lumber 
Objects: Prevention of sap stain, reduction of weight. 
Methods—Yard: Location of yard, arrangement of piles and 
alleys, methods of piling. Dry kilns—Objects and types: 
Direct fire, “Arkansas” or smoke furnace kiln. Steam heat, 
natural draft. Merits of types. Time required for drying. 

Finishing lumber—Developing of planing mills in con- 
nection with saw mills. Equipment of modern planing mills. 
Methods of manufacture. Standard patterns. Classification 
and grades of finished lumber. Utilization of waste from 
saw mill and planing mills. Need of close utilization and 
manner in which it may be brought about. 

Grades and grading—Necessary for grading rules. His- 
tory of their development. Essential features of present 
grading rules. Methods of maintaining the standard called 
tor by rules. Chief rules in use. 

Markets for lumber and requirements of each—Domestic 
= foreign. Influence of freight rates in limiting zones of 
sale. 

, Sale of lumber—By exchanges, wholesale dealers, commis- 
sion merchants, retailers etc. Methods employed. Cost. 
Prices—Market reports and their meaning. How compiled. 
So-called “lumber trust” and its influences. Chief factors 
affecting lumber prices. Present quotations on standard 
woods. Comparison of quotations during last ten years 
with those of today to show tendency of the market. 

Tariff—Main provisions affecting lumber. Influence on 
market conditions and prices. 

Transportation of lumber to market—By rail: Character 
of cars used. Average capacity of cars. Minimum weight. 
Car shortage. Car stake problems. Lumber classification. 
Rates to important market. Amount of business furnished 
annually to railroads by the lumber industry. By vessel: 
Character of vessels carrying lumber. Capacity. Charters. 
Rates. Amount of freight furnished annually by lumber 
business. Chief ports of entry and departure. By raft: 
Regions in which practiced. Character of raft etc. 

Associations—Early history of lumber trade associations. 
Present status. Character of organization. Relation to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers ete. Chief associations 
in the United States, both wholesale and retail. 

Timber bonds—What they are. How and when issued. 
Value as an investment etc. 

Insurance—on sawmill property. Kind and cost. Lusur- 
ance of standing timber. 

Statistics of the lumber industry—How collected. Value 
to industry. Total production of forest products in the 
United States for 1908 and for the leading states. Produc- 
oy of leading species. Need for census for standing tim- 

er etc. 








Outline of Course on Minor Industries. 
SHINGLE INDUSTRY. 

Early forms of shingles manufactured in the United 
States. Shakes and rived shingles. Method of manufacture. 

Modern shingles—Classification, size and weight. De- 
mands of special markets. Species used and the relative 
importance of each. States leading in shingle production. 
Types of shingle manufacturing plants. Methods of manu- 
facturing, packing and handling shingles in different sec- 
tions of the United States. Labor conditions, crews and 
wages: Shingle weavers’ union. Yield of shingles per M 
ft. log scale or per cord of bolts. Average cost of produc- 
tion. Grades. Markets and prices. 

LATH MANUFACTURE. 

Karly forms of lath. Modern lath—Picket and brykit: 
Dimensions and weight. Species used and relative import- 
ance of each. Character of timber used for lath. States 
leading in lath production. Type of lath manufacturing 
plants. Method of manufacture, packing and _ handling. 
Crews: Wages. Cost of production. Yield of lath per cord 
of slabs or other measure. Grades. Markets and prices. 

CLAPBOARDS. 

Region in which manufactured. Dimensions. Species 
used. Character of manufacturing plant and output. Method 
of manufacture. Crew required and wages. Markets. 

VENEER INDUSTRY. 

Commercial definition of veneer. Uses for veneer. Species 
used. Character of raw material required. Character of 
manufacturing plants. Methods of manufacture. Markets. 
Utilization of veneer mill refuse. IFuture of industry in re- 
lation to lumber manufacture. 

COOPERAGE INDUSTRY. 

Articles classed as cooperage stock. Uses for cooperage. 
Species used. Character of material required. Chief manu- 
facturing centers. Manufacturing plants. Methods of 
manufacture. Cooperage markets and prices. 

BOX BOARD INDUSTRY. 


Kinds of packages manufactured. Regions in which this 
industry is of importance. Species used. Character of lum- 
ber required for the industry. Veneer for box board manu- 
facture. Use of second hand packages. Character of manu- 
facturing plants. Methods and cost of manufacture. Chief 
markets and price. 

VEHICLE STOCK INDUSTRY. 

Products known as vehicle stock. Physical requirements 
for wood for this purpose. Species used for vehicle stock. 
Substitutes for species now used. Character of plants in 
which vehicle stock is manufactured. Methods of manu- 
facture. Markets and prices. Future of industry. 

SPOOL STOCK INDUSTRY. 

Species used. Logging spool stock. Manufacturing cen- 
ters. Manufacturing plants. Methods of manufacture. 
Products manufactured. Markets. 

EXCELSIOR AND WOOD FIBER INDUSTRY. 


Species used. Form of raw material. Manufacturing 
plants. Methods of manufacture. Use for finished product. 
Markets and prices. 

DOWEL PINS, CLOTHES PINS, WOODEN: DISHES, HANDLES, 
TOOTHPICKS, MATCHES. 

Purposes for which used. Species used. Character of 
raw product required. Character of manufacturing plants. 
Methods of manufacture. Center of manufacturing indus- 
try.. Markets. 

TAN BARK. 

Use. Species from which secured. Amount of annual 
consumption. States leading in production. Substitutes 
for and regions in which secured. Methods of harvesting 
tan barks. Yield of bark a tree and a thousand feet log 
scale. - Relation of tan bark industry: to-lumbering. 

TURPENTINE ORCHARDING. 


Products secured. Species from which seeured, Annual 
production. Past and present. methods of orcharding. 
Yields. Effects on the forest. Cost of orcharding. Refin- 


ing crude turpentine. Yield of refined products. Uses of 
turpentine and rosin. Markets and market prices. “Naval 
stores trust.” 
CHARCOAL MANUFACTURE. 
Essentials of a good charcoal. Uses. Species from which 
manufactured. Character of raw material used. Character 
of manufacturing plants. Methods of manufacture. Yield. 


Markets and prices. 
Pield Work. 

The field work constitutes an important part of the 
course in lumbering. The last three and one-half months 
of the senior year are spent in the South on some large 
lumbering operation, where the students make a detailed 
investigation of all phases of the lumber industry. When- 
ever opportunity permits, plants manufacturing minor 
products are visited and the operation studied. The 
South is chosen as a field for this work because of the 
favorable climatic conditions during the spring months. 
The stormy weather prevalent in the North during this 
period interferes seriously with surveying, mapping and 
the use of note books for other purposes. 

The appended outline was used by the students during 
the 1909 field work as a basis for the ‘study of logging 
and manufacturing methods at the plant of the Thompson 
Bros. Lumber Company in Tyler county, Texas. 

This outline is used by the individual student as a 
guide in the research work, and each one submitted a de- 
tailed report covering the points cited. The time devoted 
to this work was approximately one month. ‘The re- 
mainder of the period is divided between forest survey- 
ing, mapping and cruising, with a few days devoted to 
problems of forest management. The field work as now 
arranged familiarizes the student with woodlot logging 
in New England and Pennsylvania, and railroad logging 
in the South. The coming winter three weeks will be 
spent in the Adirondack mountains studying snow log- 
ging. This will round out the training and give the 
students a first hand knowledge of the chief forms of 
logging used in the United States with the exception of 
the specialized methods of the Pacific coast. 

[Under the subhead ‘‘ Lumbering Outline, Field Study 
in 1909,’’ Mr. Graves’ article covers the logging and 
manufacture of lumber and turpentine orcharding as a 
presentation to guides in the preparation of reports at 
the conclusion of each student’s study. Points addi- 
tional to those stated are requisite later in the study. 

The reports cover points minutely exhaustive under 
the headings, with all conceivable details of each, of 
camps, felling, skidding, skidways, scaling, railroads, 
preparation of charts, phases of costs, construction, 
maintenance and operation, manufacture from cruising 
and stump to marketing, the naval stores industry and 
all related phases. Perusal of these requirements shows 
a course of study requirements that should result in 
what would make the phrase ‘‘a liberal education’’ 
lamentably inexpressive by comparison. The details are 
far too lengthy and, except to the immediately and per- 
sonally interested too monotonous, for the purposes of 
this article.—EbITor. } 


WITH THE FORESTERS | 


WORK OF THE WASHINGTON FOREST FIRE 
ASSOCIATION FOR A YEAR. 

D. P. Simons, jr., chief fire warden of the Washington 
Forest Fire Association, said recently to an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative in speaking of the work of 
his department during 1909, that with the exception of 
portions of Clallam, Jefferson and Chehalis counties, last 
year was one of unparalleled dryness throughout the 
western part of Washington. From about the middle 
of June until the first fall of rain in September condi- 
tions were such in most of the districts that it was neces- 
sary to put on many temporary patrolmen. The work 
was carried on much the same as it was during 1908, 
but more districts were formed and additional inspectors 
were appointed. The patrolmen were appointed forest 
rangers at large by the state fire warden, with authority 
to arrest without warrant persons caught violating the 
fire law, and also to prohibit the burning of slashings 
when in their opinion such action menaced adjoining 
property. 

‘‘What further is the scope of the work of patrol- 
men?’’ was asked. 

‘‘During the season just past the state fire warden 
instructed his deputies to send all permits to burn to the 
patrolmen, who delivered the permit to the applicant 
after examining the slashings and setting the date of 
burning. Previously all permits were mailed to the 
applicant, while patrolmen received only a copy. Each 
fire warden was furnished with a map of his county or 
district showing its boundaries and a list of patrolmen 
in each district and their postoffice addresses. Patrol- 
men are equipped with tools usually requisite and at 
places convenient for their access were stored shovels, 
mattocks, saws and water buckets, and arrangements 
were made with logging camps to furnish extra men and 
tools in case of fire. 

‘*A recent innovation in equipment has been the addi- 
tion of six motorcycles, one motor boat and one saddle 
horse. The motorcycles have enabled the men in in- 
stances to cover 200 miles a day. The motor boat has 
enabled patrolmen to intercept camping parties, has given 
them a wider range of vision and enabled them to pick 
up and deliver men at the site of fires. More accuracy 
has been shown in the special reports on railroad fires, 
and one inspector was detailed to investigate this form 
of fire hazard, his special quest the condition of locomo- 
tives as regards cinder screens, their inspection and 
upkeep. 

‘‘The chief fire warden instructed the patrolmen by 
letters outlining the posting of notices to call the atten- 
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tion of loggers and millmen to the necessity for placing 
proper equipment on their locomotives, donkey engines 
and smoke stacks to prevent the escape of sparks. In- 
structions were given the patrolmen in regard to handling 
fires under various conditions, and suggestions were made 
as to working with the state and federal forces in har- 
mony. 

‘«Tn response to letters sent out by the chief fire war- 
den early in the season to loggers and millmen these 
furnished details of their devices, with cuts. Following 
this letters were sent out to the same persons containing 
a summary of the information gathered and enclosing 
cuts of the various makes of spark arresters, and results 
show that the loggers and millmen are taking a deep 
interest in the matter.’’ 

‘*How are notices posted?’’ was asked. 

‘‘Plainly printed notices, more easily read from a 
distance than the old notices, have been posted at advan- 
tageous points. The new notice reads as follows: 

FOREST FIRES. 
WARNING. 

It is unlawful and punishable by fine and imprisonment, 

First—To set and leave any fire that may spread to ad- 
jacent timber or other property. 

Second—To burn slashings, choppings, and the like, from 
June 1 to October 1, without permit issued by the deputy 
firm warden of your county. 

Third—To operate agente locomotives, engines or 
boilers without using the proscribed form of spark arresters. 

Fourth—To deface, destroy or remove this notice. 

Fifth—'o refuse to render assistance in suppressing tim- 
ber fires when called upon by the deputy fire wardens or 
rangers. 

Sixth—Campers, prospectors, hunters, fishermen and others 
are warned against kindling and using fire where it is liable 
to spread and destroy timber or other property, and advised 
to build fires, when necessary, in the bed of streams which 
are exposed during the dry season or on ,y clear ground. 
In every instance thoroughly quench your fire before leaving 
it. This may save you great trouble and expense. 

Seventh—Cruisers and others in the employ of companies 
or individuals may be appointed forest rangers on applica- 
tion to the state fire warden. (See Chapter 164, Laws of 
Washington, 1905.) 

Approved by the State Board of Forest Commissioners. 

J. R. Wetty, State Fire Warden. 

‘*In the lower left hand corner of each of these notices 
space is allotted for the deputy fire warden to announce 
that a deputy county fire warden will be at the county 
court house of each county on Saturday of each week to 
issue permits to burn slashings when not detained by dan- 
gerous fires. This advice eliminates all excuses for burn- 
ing without a permit. Of these notices about 12,000 
have been posted by the association. Another notice 
gotten out of which 5,000 have been posted and copies 
of which have been distributed on folders throughout 
western Washington gives valuable warnings and advice 
in carefulness. 

‘¢Western Washington operators have been written by 
the chief fire warden especially urging against the 
menace of stubs and dead trees left standing after log- 
ging operations, and their codperation by cutting these 
stubs when logging is being done has been asked. Replies 
from these letters indicate that loggers realize the neces- 
sity for action, many of them have been cutting these 
stubs and dead trees for several years. Through the 
efforts of the patrolmen spark arresters have’ generally 
been put on locomotives, donkey engines and mill 
stacks. ’’ 

‘*Do operators generally evince a spirit of codpera- 
tion??? 

‘*The changed attitude of the people in many of the 
districts has increasingly enabled patrolmen to super- 
vise the burning of slashings without endangering ad- 
joining property, and it is believed that this codperation 
will continue to grow. Supervisors of the several govern- 
ment forests were furnished with lists of the association’s 
patrolmen whose districts joined the reserve boundaries; 
in turn the association was given lists of all government 
rangers and guards, insuring reciprocity between the two 
kinds of forces in notifications of fires.’’ 

‘*Continuing along this line, Mr. Simons said: 

‘*Last season was the driest in forty years and a 
largely increased force of patrolmen was necessitated ; 
it varied from sixty-five to 100 men. The small fires 
reported were as follows: 


WOQCOMIBOP osc voce eee 


‘The greatest damage occurred during the latter part 
of July, August and September. In the districts covered 
by the patrol service reports show 1,029 acres of mer- 
chantable timber and 16,138 acres of cutover land burned, 
or a total of 17,167 acres, and during that period ap- 
proximately 1,000 men were employed by the association 
and the state as extra help for fighting fires. In addi- 
tion, in territory not covered by the association, the total 
area burned over is estimated at 32,918 acres, or possibly 
51,500,000 feet of lumber, destroyed in standing timber 
and cut logs. If this timber had been saved it probably 
would have involved in being put on the market in the 
shape of lumber an’ expenditure of $500,000 for wages. 
The loss of saw mills, logging equipment and other prop- 
erty by these fires was possibly another $500,000, mak- 
ing a total loss of $1,000,000. 

‘““The Washington Fire Association covers approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 acres. A fair allotment to each patrol- 
man should not exceed 16,000 acres, on which basis 500 
men would be necessary to cover the territory and on 
which last season the wage cost would be $250,000. The 
state of Washington owns $20,000,000 worth of timber 
in its western section, yet it keeps only one deputy fire 
warden in each county. Each is supposed to watch over 
about 500,000 acres of land, besides attending to the 
issuance of permits and other related duties. The state 
has timber to the value of $200,000,000, on which it 
will spend in manufacturing it into lumber from $8 to 
$10 a thousand, netting an asset to the state of $2,000,- 
000,000, besides the stump value to the state and private 
owners; yet during last year the state appropriated only 


$23,000 to protect its most valuable resource and encour- 
age its greatest industry.’’ 

Mr. Simons was asked: ‘‘What do you consider the 
most prolific cause of forest fires?’’ 

‘¢Our patrolmen’s reports show that the main causes 
are sparks from locomotives, donkey engines and mill 
stacks and fires started from ranchers, slashings, and 
those set by hunters, campers and fishermen. Sparks 
from locomotives are probable responsible for 60 percent 
of the forest fires. No screen manufactured will entirely 
prevent the escape of sparks from coal burning locomo- 
tives, but the equipment now in use is not properly kept 
up, owing to the poor quality of coal used; chunks of 
burning coal are often thrown against the cinder screen 
and eventually burn it out. Where the cinders are 
stopped and dropped down they bank up, and a fire 
often is started in the front end quite as hot as the one 
in the fire box, often burning the screens. The most 
progressive loggers have demonstrated the fact that oil 
for fuel is as economical as coal or wood, with greatly 
lessened chances of fire hazard in forest districts. It is 
claimed that the transcontinental railroads will find oil 
more economical for fuel on mountain grades than coal 
or wood, and as the use of it in western Washington 
would eliminate or reduce to a minimum the fire hazard 
from locomotives it is hoped that the leading lines will 
soon equip their mountain divisions through the Cascade 
range as well as the branch lines running through the 

timber belts with oil burning locomotives. State or fed- 
eral authorities should regulate this matter, codperating 
with the railroads. 

‘*Owing to the difficulty in obtaining permits to burn, 
the hazard originating from the burning of slashings 
by ranchers is a hard problem. Apparently the law 
ought to be changed to make a more elastic system in 
this respect. Ranchers can not burn unless conditions 
are favorable, and often they are such before their per- 
mits reach them or after the dates set for burning by the 
fire warden. 

‘*Rapid improvement is evidenced in the hazard from 
donkey engines. These are being equipped with es- 
pecially designed spark arresters, and probably in an- 
other year no engine will be sold to a logger without 
first being equipped with an efficient spark arrester. 

‘An irritating source of danger is the fire set by 
hunters, campers and fishermen, but this particular class 
seemed to have taken an interest in lessening the hazard 
during the season just past, largely through the notices 
posted throughout the woods. The greatest peril to 
Washington forests, as shown by the work of the asso- 
ciation during the last two seasons, lies in the slashings 
left by loggers and the debris along the right of way 
of railroads and public highways. Accumulations of 
defective logs, stubs and debris are an inevitable accom- 
paniment to the cutting of timber. Flames from these 
spread to the.standing stubs and dead trees and to 
adjoining green timber, resulting in a fire impossible to 
control or handle. Steps should be taken at once to 
decrease the great accumulations of slashings. Some 
loggers have succeeded in keeping fires out of their 
works, but they have reached a point where they are 
afraid of their own work, because owing to the develop- 
ment of the country fire is liable to spread to their 
holdings from other points where burning is being done 
by loggers or settlers. 

‘*Lessening of this hazard could be insured by the 
burning of all slashings during logging operations, in 
the fall, in the spring just following the first rains, or 
before the dry season sets in. If the small stuff is out 
of the way, say up to four inches in diameter, fire pro- 
tection is much simplified. The cutting down of all dry 
snags .and dead trees during logging operations is a 
spledid idea, for this is one of the hardest problems in 
handling a forest fire. It is impossible to put out a fire 
once started in one of these high stubs, as it constantly 
throws sparks and fire brands beyond the fire line, mak- 
ing effective work impossible. A general rule can not 
be formulated. Some loggers suggest piling and burn- 
ing brush as it accumulates, while others think it best 


to cut down and work the stubs and debris into windrows 
with the aid of donkey engines. The same thing applies 
to ranchers’ slashings; in all cases stubs should be cut 
down and strips cleared around the slashings when ad- 
jacent to standing timber. 

‘¢The debris along the right of way of railroads is an 
inexcusable menace. In most timber states the law com- 
pels the road to plow a strip on each side of the right 
of way, and the roads ought at least be compelled to 
clear their right of way of debris. In building through 
western Washington the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound railroad has cleared its right of way and as an 
additional precaution uses oil for fuel. In order to 
handle the situation a line of track patrolmen must be 
kept constantly on guard during the dry season. The 
usual custom of contractors in building public highways 
is to fell the trees into the standing timber outside of 
the right of way. These trees should be felled along and 
into the right of way and the stubs and debris burned 
as the work progresses. It is then possible to roll the 
logs to the side of the right of way and to save all of 
the tree that is good for lumber. 

‘“*The logging and lumber industry is the most im- 
portant in the state and the area of cutover land is con- 
stantly increasing, with an increasing fire hazard, and 
without systematic and thorough efforts to reduce the 
fire hazard forest fires will increase and the loss in stand- 
ing timber will be incalculable. The codperation of 
loggers, millmen, ranchers and the general public is 
essential to increase the efficiency of the forest patrol 
work; every effort should be made to interest them in it. 
That the work of the forest fire patrol is efficient has 
been demonstrated during the last two seasons, especially 
that of 1909. While the driest in forty years it shows 
a result in less fires than in the season of 1908, indicat- 
ing the possibilities of the system if worked up to its 
highest efficiency by the state and by private organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Simons claims that the state fire warden has done 
all that he could with the resources at his command, but 
with the meager appropriation allotted it has been im- 
possible for him to maintain an adequate patrol. He 
acknowledges the indebtedness of the association to the 
state and to the government Forest Service and to the 
general public for much assistance in the work of forest 
fire prevention during the season of 1909. 





FORESTS LAID IN WASTE. 

ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 17.—To protect forests in the 
Adirondack forest preserve from fires caused by steam 
locomotives, the public service commission has ordered 
the installation of oil burning locomotives by the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company and the 
Delaware & Hudson Company on their lines through the 
Adirondacks, to be effective April 15. Out of the 109 
locomotives inspected, sixty-seven were found to have 
defective spark arresters or ash pans, or both. The New 
York Central has petitioned the commission for a rehear- 
ing in the case. No rehearing has been requested by 
the Delaware & Hudson Company and active preparations 
for oil burning by that company in accordance with the 
terms of the order are in progress. 

The damage to the forests of New York state, espe- 
cially in the Adirondack mountains, is shown in the 
accompanying picture, which was taken at Long Lake 
West after the conflagration of 1908. The soil within a 
large radius was destroyed by the flames and nurseries 
are necessary to retimber the damaged lands. 

Commissioner James W. Whipple, of the forest, fish 
and game commission, has sent out a circular letter to 
saw mill operators, pulp manufacturers and consumers 
of wood material throughout the state for the purpose of 
securing their codperation in the work of reforesting the 
timberland. In this letter Mr. Whipple states that the 
commission has been for nearly twenty years gathering 
statistics showing the amount of lumber, pulpwood and 
other wood products annually cut within the state, and 
the figures conclusively indicate that, as a whole, our 








SCENE OF ONCE FERTILE FOREST IN NEW YORK STATE AFTER BEING SWEPT BY FIRB. 
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people are cutting every year more timber than is grown. 
The commission has issued a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Instruc- 
tions for Reforesting Land,’’ which explains how to grow 
new and better forests on idle land. A pamphlet explain- 
ing how better results can be secured by practicing for- 
estry methods on existing woodlands is in preparation by 
the commission. 


LOUISIANA FOREST ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jan. 17.—At a recent meeting of 
the Louisiana Forestry Association at Minden, La., the 
following officers were elected: 


President—Henry E. Hardtner. 

Wirst Vice President—W. O. Hart. 

Second Vice President—BH. A. Frost. 

Third Vice President—Thomas A. Wingate. 

Secretary—Mrs. A. B. Avery. 

Treasurer—Robert Roberts. 

Executive Council—First congressional district, Mrs. J. 
D. Wilkinson, Harry P. Gamble, M. O. Lambly, Charles J. 
Johnson; second congressional district, Miss Grace King; 
third congressional district, Prof. J. A. Alleman; fourth 
congressional district, Thomas J. Davis; fifth congressional 
district, J. W. Elder; sixth congressional district, Fred J. 
Grace; seventh congressional district, B. H. White. 





The following resolutions were passed: 


Resolved, That the Louisiana Forestry Association in 
meeting assembled, hereby urges and requests the general 
assembly of the state of Louisiana to appropriate sufficient 
funds for the maintenance of a chair of forestry at the 
Louisiana State University. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
governor and each member of the legislature. 

At the suggestion of W. O. Hart a leaflet entitled 
‘Suggested Program for Arbor Day,’’ will be sent to 
the state superintendent of education for distribution 
among the teachers who are to be members of the asso- 
ciation. 


CALIFORNIA *FOREST FIRE LOSSES. 


San FRANcisco, Cau., Jan. 17.—The annual report of 
the state forester shows that property losses from forest 
fires in California during 1909 exceeded $1,000,000. In 
merchantable timber alone the losses amounted to 40,000,- 
000 feet, worth $100,000. Other direct damage to grain, 
grass, fencing and buildings will foot up to $500,000. To 
this must be added the losses from destruction of young 
growths too small to be merchantable, also those entailed 
by the injuries to watersheds through the removal of 





water conserving brush and timber, which are sufficient 
to run the grand total up to $1,000,000. The fire patrol 
system cost $100,000. The number of alarms turned in 
was 638. A total area of 357,269 acres was burned 
over, divided as follows: Forest, 76,730 acres; grass, 
88,029 acres; brush, 191,510 acres. 





DETAILED TIMBER CRUISE FAVORED. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 17.—Sentiment expressed at the 
state assessors’ convention in Spokane last week shows 
the members of +that body to be unanimously in favor of 
an adequate and detailed cruise of al] the timbered lands 
in Washington for taxation purposes and the assessment 
of standing timber on the same basis of its actual or 
market value that other property of the state is assessed. 
The following resolution proposed by the committee on 
timber lands was accepted: 

Your committee on timber lands desires to emphatically 
indorse the result of assessment valuations based on timber 
cruises, and to urge that counties not already cruised under- 
take such work at the earliest possible moment. This 
committee deplores the tendency, on the part of some boards 
of county commissioners to withhold from the assessors 
the control of such timber cruising. 





WORK OF THE GRIM REAPER IN THE LUMBER FIELD. 


George W. Stoneman. 

A brief mention was made in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the death of George W. Stoneman, 
president of the Stoneman-Zearing Lumber Company, Devall 
Bluff, Ark., and vice president of George W. Stoneman & 
Co., of Chicago, Ill. The notice was necessarily brief owing 
to the short time intervening going to press. As was stated 
then, his death was the result of an attack of acute indiges- 
tion. He*‘died Monday, January 10, in St. Louis, at the 
residence of his father-in-law. This was the second time 
in five months that the grim reaper had visited this firm. 
George B. Zearing, the other member of the concern, died 
last September after a brief illness, and consequently the 
death of Mr. Stoneman will probably bring about the dis- 
solution of the Stoneman-Zearing Lumber Company, of 
Devall Bluff. 

Mr. Stoneman was a director of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and a member of the Scottish Rite 
Masons. He was a member of the Memphis Lumbermen’s 





GEORGE W. STONEMAN, DECEASED. 


Club and of the Missouri Athletic Club of St. Louis. The 
deceased was 41 years of age and leaves a family of three 
children. The remains were shipped to Chicago for inter- 
ment and funeral services were held at the Second Baptist 
church, Jackson boulevard and Lincoln street, Chicago, 
Wednesday, January 12, at 1:30 p. m., and was largely 
attended by his oldtime Chicago friends. Interment was 
at Forest Home, where Mr. Stoneman was laid to rest by 
the side of his wife, who died about two years ago. 

The deceased first entered the lumber business about 
twenty-five years ago in Chicago with Thomas McFarland, 
who had a lumber yard on West Kinzie street, near Halsted. 
Later he formed a partnership with H. L. Parmelee under 
the name of Parmelee & Stoneman: This business continued 
until 1903, when the illness of Mr. Parmelee resulted in 
the dissolution of the partnership and Mr. Stoneman em- 
barked in the general hardwood business under the name of 
George W. Stoneman & Co., having warehouse and offices on 
West Erie.street. He later joined forces with George B. 
Zearing and, organized the Stoneman-Zearing Lumber Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Devall Bluff, Ark. 

At a special meeting of the Chicago Hardwood Lumber 
Exchange for the purpose of taking action relative to the 
death of Mr. Stoneman, the following resolutions were 
adopted ; 


WHEREAS, The members of the Chicago Hardwood Lumber 
Exchange have heard with arp regret of the untimely death 
of George W. Stoneman, a highly valued fellow, member and 
one who has long been favorably known and held in much 
esteem by the trade generally: and 

WHbrREAS, We regard with deep respect the recollection 
of his uprightness of character and straightforwardness of 
purpose, and regretfully recall the memory. of his sympa- 
thetic nature and genial disposition; therefore be it 

Resolved, ‘That we desire to express our heartfelt sorrow 
at the cutting off in his prime of so useful a member and 
so valued a friend of our community; and 

Resolved, ‘That we extend our sincerest sympathy to his 
bereaved family ; and i 

Resolved, That our secretary is hereby instructed to send 


a copy of these resolutions to them and to each of the lum- 
oO. 


ber trade journals. . AGLER, 
F,. F. FI1sH, 
A. R. VINNEDGE, 
Committee. 


The directors of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion were holding a meeting last Wednesday, at which Mr. 
Stoneman was expected to be present. The news of his 
death came as a sad blow to these gentlemen and, to show 
their appreciation of Mr. Stoneman as a man of integrity 
and high standing in the lumber business, they drafted the 
following resolutions : 


WHEREAS, The members of the board of directors of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, in session this, the 
twelfth day of January, 1910, have learned with profound 
grief of the death of their friend and fellow director, George 
W. Stoneman; and 

WHEREAS, His death is a distinct loss to this board of 
directors, to the National Hardwood Lumber Association and 
to the lumber trade in general; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this board of directors tenders its sincere 
sympathy to his children and his immediate relatives; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be made a part of the 
minutes of this meeting, and that a copy thereof be sent 
to the bereaved family and to the lumber press. 

EARL PALMER, 

Cc. B. DupDLEy, 

THEODORE FATHAUER, 
Committee. 

The following resolutions were prepared by a committee 
apopinted by the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis at the 
January meeting: 

Wuereas, The Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis has with 
mer been notified of the death of George W. Stoneman; 
an 

WHEREAS, George W. Stoneman through his integrity and 
high business principles was a credit to the lumber fra- 
ternity anc a man whose friends were limited only by his 
acquaintances, and his loss was a great one to the com- 
munity ; be it 

Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis recog- 
nizing the loss to the community and lumber industry, do 
herewith express to his family their great sorrow and sym- 
pathy, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be incorporated 
in the minutes of this club and a copy be sent to the be- 
reaved family and to the lumber press. 

THoMas W. FREY, 

ROLAND F. KREBS, 

THomas BH. Powe, 
Committee. 


Joseph J. Reitz. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 20.—Joseph J. Reitz, pioneer lum- 
ber manufacturer, died at his home, 1 Pennsylvania street, 
Friday, January 14, after a brief illness. Mr. Reitz was 
born & 1840, had resided here since 1844, and was identi- 
fied with the early growth and development of the city. 
When a young man he — go in the saw milling business 
with his father and two brothers, the milling company 
formed by them being still in existence and now bearing 
the name of the Clemens-Reitz’s Sons Company. Mr. Reitz 
was prominent in democratic politics, and was a lifelong 
member of the Roman Catholic church. Six children survive 
him. 


John Hancock. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 20.—John Hancock, one of the 
best known lumbermen in the Green river country, died at 
his home at Rumsey, Ky., January 13, at the age of 54. 


Daniel R. McDonald. 


ALPENA, MicH., Jan. 20.—Daniel R. McDonald, 65 years 
of age and for twenty-five years superintendent of lumber- 
ing operations in the woods for F. . Gilchrist, died Satur- 
day, January 15, from cancer of the stomach. Mr. McDon- 
ald never married. 





Max Mendow. 


CoviIneToN, La., Jan. 17.—Max Wendow, well known lum- 
berman, was accidentally killed in the Genesee Lumber 
Company’s mill at Natalbany January 11. He leaves a 
widow and family. 


J. E. Clement. 


MONTREAL, CAN., Jan. 14.—J. B. Clement, provincial crown 
timber agent, died this week at the age of 79. Mr. Clement 
was actively associated with the forestry department and 
looked upon as an authority in his special line of work. 


Daniel Sinclair. 


‘Oconto, Wis., Jan. 20.—Daniel Sinclair, a former camp 
foreman and lumberman, recently passed away at the age 
of 68 years, following an operation. 


Gayle Owen. 


MosBILb, ALA., Jan, o-- Gare Owen, 35 years of age and 
manager for the McGowin Lumber Company, was found 
dead in bed at the home of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
B. Owen, 852 Dauphin street, today. Death was due to 
natural causes. Besides his parents, Mr. Owen is survived 
by three brothers and two sisters. 





George 8S. Dailey. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 18.—George 8. Dailey, the 
greater part of whose life was identified with the lumber 
industry, died at his home on Goundry street Friday, Jan- 
ary 14, after an illness of less than two days. 

Mr. Dailey was born at Callais, Me., in 1843, his father, 
Ansel Dailey, being a pioneer lumber manufacturer of that 
state. Following the Civil war, during which he served as 
captain of the Ninth Maine mounted cavalry, Mr. Dailey 
removed to Albany, where he was identified with Skillings, 
Whitney Bros. & Barnes. Twenty-five years ago, when this 
firm reorganized under the name of Skillings-Whitney & 
Barnes and removed to this city, Mr. Dailey came with it, 
later becoming manager of the business. He was also man- 
ager for the Hall & Buehl Lumber Company, after having 
been first associated with Shepard & Morse in a similar 
capacity. 

When the White Pine Association was organized in this 
city six years ago Mr. Dailey was chosen manager, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the organization, in which capacity 





GEORGE 8. DAILEY, DECEASED. 


he continued until about two years ago, when he retired, 
Guy White, of White, Frost & White, being chosen as his 
successor. Mr. Dailey’s long experience in the lumber busi- 
ness made him a most capable manager for the association. 

Mr. Dailey was president of the State National bank, of 
this city, being elected to the office in 1904, following the 
death of Senator T. BE. Ellsworth, of Lockport. For many 


years prior to his election as president of the bank he was 
actively identified with the institution as a director. He 
was also a director and member of the National Lumber 
Insurance Company, of Buffalo. 

The funeral was held Sunday afternoon, and the pall- 
bearers were his former business associates. The body was 
removed to Callais, Me., for interment, accompanied by Mrs. 
Dailey, widow of the deceased, the only surviving member 
of the family. 


R. P. Scott. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 17.—R. P. Scott, of Shelbyville, 
a prominent and wealthy lumberman of wide acquaintance, 
died January 15. Mr. Scott was known as the “Cedar 
King,” being the most extensive cedar dealer in his section 
of the state, and his operations extended all over the United 
States. Mr. Scott is survived by his widow and three chil- 
> Ben Scott, Mrs. Margaret Bush and Mrs. James H. 

Villiams. 





A LEGAL COMPENDIUM. 

‘‘Science of Organization and Business Development,’’ 
by Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar, is a somewhat 
comprehensive treatise on the law and science of business 
corporations and contains chapters on business-building, 
corporate financing, corporate management, reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation of business enterprises, promotion 
of enterprises, and an appendix containing general and 
special forms, state corporation laws ete. It is written 
without the use of technical language and will be found 
valuable by all who are charged with the responsibilities 
of organizing and conducting corporate organizations. 
Substantially bound in leather, 276 pages, published by 
the Chicago Commercial Publishing Company, Chicago. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


January 25—Annual meeting Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 25—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Marshfield, Pilgrim hotel. 

January 25-26—yYellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, La. 

January 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 25-27—TVolorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 25-26—Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, La. 

January 26—Indiana Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, Claypool hotel, Indianapolis. 

January 26-27—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Powers hotel, Rochester. 

January 26-27—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Marion, Ill. 

January 26-28—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
Incorporated, Lumbermen’s Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
meeting and headquarters at Hotel Walton. 

January 27—Special meeting of the Southern Conserva- 
tion Congress, New Orleans, La., Hotel Grunewald. 

January 27-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburg; Monongahela house. 

February 1-3—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 2-3—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Sinton hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 2-3—Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Evansville, Ind. 

February 8—Columbia River Loggers’ Association, Port- 
land, Ore. 

February 8-9—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 

February 9—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Burlington, Lowa. 

February 11—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Griswold house, Detroit, Mich. 

February 11—Michigan Association of Traveling Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Griswold hotel, Detroit. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Portiand, Ore. 

February 16-18—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, La 
Salle hotel, Chicago. 

February 18-21—Northwestern Cement Products Associa- 
tion, Great Northern hotel, Chicago. 

February 18-26—Third Annual Cement Show, Coliseum, 
Chicago. 

February 23-25—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 1-5—Northwestern Cement Products’ Association, 
St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn. 

March 2-8—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 3—Annual meeting Northwestern Iowa Retailers’ 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa. 

March 8—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico & 
Arizona, El Paso, Tex. 

March 12—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 19-20—Annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, twenty- 
fourth annual, San Antonio. 





PREDICTS BIG ATTENDANCE AT BANQUET. 

New York, Jan. 17.—Indications point to a very 
large attendance at the annual banquet of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Thursday evening, February 3. Secre- 
tary Crary has announced that a large number of tickets 
have been disposed of, and the committee in charge 
hopes to make this affair eclipse all former records. 


~ 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION MEETS. 

New York, Jan. 17.—In connection with the annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio, March 
2 and 3, President George F. Craig, of the association, 
has called a meeting of the executive committee at Cin- 
cinnati January 31. The program and details of the 
convention and banquet are left with the executive com- 
mittee, with full power, and it is for the purpose of 
further developing the plans of the convention that this 
committee will meet in Cincinnati January 31. 





NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
CIATION MEETING. 


Leonard Bronson, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, announces that the next 
annual meeting of the association will be held in New 
Orleans, La., April 19 and 20. Preparation of the pro- 
gram is in progress and will be announced later, together 
with information regarding headquarters, accommoda- 
tions ete. This meeting promises to be one of unusual 
interest and value. 


ASSO- 





TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL OF SOUTHWESTERN 
ASSOCIATION. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 18.—The Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association will convene in this city January 
25, 26 and 27 for its twenty-second annual meeting. 
Headquarters will be at Convention hall and the busi- 
ness sessions will be held in the Century theater, within 
a block of headquarters. Wholesalers and manufacturers 


‘of products in which the members deal will maintain 


headquarters in Convention hall and many of them 
will have attractive exhibits. Registration of delegates 
and ladies-will begin at Convention hall at noon Tues- 
day immediately following the first business session, and 
no one can obtain the official badge and entertainment 
tickets without registering. 

Besides the several speeches by prominent men, the 





main features will be discussion by members of subjects 
such as, ‘‘The Association,’’? ‘‘Code of Ethics’’ and 
‘*Odd Lengths.’’ Three morning sessions will be held, 
but no afternoon session. This will enable members to 
transact business and visit wholesale friends at Con- 
vention hall during the afternoons. 

The entertainment features, for which the association 
is noted, will be as elaborate and enjoyable as in the 
past, and something will be doing every night. One of 
the best musical comedies of the season will be in town 
that. week and will be included in the entertainment. All 
entertainment features will include the ladies as well as 
the men, but one night there will be a new entertainment 
feature in Convention hall more especially for the ladies, 
although male members will be welcomed. 

There will be no hotel headquarters, and members will 
select such hotels as suit them best. This convention 
promises to be the largest and most interesting in the 
association’s history. 


CHARIVARI PLANNED FOR COAST KITTENS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 17.—A Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
will be held in this city on the evening of February 15, 
during the annual meeting of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Over 300 visitors will be in the 
city at that time, and G. A. Griswold, Vicegerent Snark, 
in order to create enthusiasm, has arranged that a dinner 
be held at the Commercial Club January ‘21. Mr. Gris- 
wold already has began casting about for likely ‘‘kit- 
tens,’’ and has rounded up several canaidates, with more 
in view. Those who know of the Vicegerent’s ability as 
a hustler declare the concatenation will be the biggest 
ever pulled off on the Coast. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ COMMITTEE 
MEETING. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 19.—Monday, January 21, at 
Hotel Sinton, there will be a meeting of the arrange- 
ment committee of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which will meet February 2-3, at 
11 a. m., at the same hotel. The following have signi- 
fied their intention to attend: R. W. Higley, New York; 
F. R. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa.; R. E. Parker, Saginaw, 
Mich.; A. L. Stone, Cleveland, Ohio; George F. Craig, 
president, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. A. Bennett and T. J. 
Moffett, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘The meeting will complete 
arrangements for the convention, and every effort will 
be made to give such entertainment that the association 
will decide upon Cincinnati as its permanent place of 
meeting. 


TRAVELING SASH & DOOR MEN’S ANNUAL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.—At the annual meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Lumber, Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, held recently in this city, 
the following officers were elected: 

President—W. W. Vawter. 

Vice President—Jay T. osier. 

‘Treasurer—T. M. Partridge. 

Secretary—J. F’. Hayden. 

W. E. Carter and B. J. Clark were appointed members 
ot the executive committee. H. F. Bonham, who pre- 
sided, was the retiring president. A reunion will be 
held and a banquet given this evening at the West hotel. 














LUMBER CARRIERS’ ANNUAL. 

DETROIT, MicH., Jan. 19.-The annual meeting of the 
Lumber Carriers’ Association of the Great Lakes, opened 
in the Hotel Normandie Wednesday morning, when 
officers were elected and considerable routine business 
disposed of. E. L. Fisher, of Cleveland, Ohio, formerly 
second vice president, was elevated to the presidency. 
The other officers chosen were: First vice president, 
O. W. Blodgett, Bay City, Mich., (reélected); second 
vice president, E. M. Carleton, Cleveland; third vice 


president, W. H. Holmes, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, 
W. D. Hamilton, Chicago (reélected). 

The association voted to enlarge the board of managers 
to the extent of one member. The new members elected 
are: Myron Blodgett, Bay City; J. J. Boland, Buffalo; 
James O’Connor, Tonawanda; George F. Bell, Toledo, 
and J. C. Pringle, St. Clair. The following retired: 
H. E. Runnels, Port Huron; L. Ludington, Detroit, and 
J. V. Davidson, Toledo. L. S. Sullivan, a member of 
the board from Toledo, died during the year. 





EASTERN RETAILERS ELECT OFFICERS. 


New York, Jan. 17.—The annual meeting of the 
Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held at 18 Broadway, in the rooms of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, Tuesday. The attendance 
was large when the meeting was called to order by 
President Richard 8. White. Among the business trans- 
acted was the acceptance of the invitation from the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to send 
a delegation to its annual meeting at Cincinnati, March 
2 and 3. It was also voted to appoint a committee to 
confer with the National Association’s committee on 
trade relations on matters of mutual interest; also to 
codperate with that association on the action taken on 
the car stake equipment complaint. 

The election resulted as follows: 

President—Richard 8. White, New York. 

Vice president—M. F. Ellis, New Jersey. 

Secretary and treasurer—L. A. Mansfield, Connecticut. 

Directors—B. E. Perkins, Rhode Island; BE. M. Yerks, 
Westchester, N. Y.; W. C. Galliher, District of Columbia: 
William C. McBride, Philadelphia, and William B. Gaines, 
Massachusetts. 





NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL. 

NEw York, Jan. 17.—The regular January semiannual 
meeting of the New York Lumber Trade Association was 
held at the association’s rooms, 18 Broadway, January 
11, and was followed by a meeting of the board of 
trustees. The following were elected to membership: 

E. E. Dey & Sons Company, retailer, Fifty-sixth street 
and Eleventh avenue, New York. 

Henderson-Murphree Company, wholesale, 1 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. 

Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, wholesaler, 1 Broadway, 
New York. 

Palmer & Seamans Lumber Company, wholesaler, 540 West 
Fifty-seventh street, New York. 

George IF. Craig & Co., nonresident, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Resignations were read from the following and on 
motion were accepted: 


C. O. Shepherd Lumber Co., Halfpenny & Hamilton, Mc- 
Grath & Co., BE. D. Keeveny. 


The association voted to send delegates to the annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

The following rules governing the inspection of short- 
leaf pine were adopted as the official rules of the asso- 
ciation: 


All lumber must be well manufactured, full to size and 
saw butted, and shall be free from the following defects: 
Unsound, loose and hollow knots, worm holes and knot 
holes, through shakes or round shakes that show on the 
surface ; and shall be square edge except as hereinafter pro- 
vided for. ; 

A through shake is hereby defined to be through or con- 
nected from side to side, or edge to edge, or side to edge. 

In the measurement of dressed lumber the width and thick- 
ness of the lumber before dressing must be taken. Less 
than one inch thick shall be measured as one inch. 

Wane may be allowed one-eighth of the width of the 
piece measured across face of wane, and extending one-fourth 
of the length of the piece on one corner or its equivalent on 
two or more corners; provided that not over 10 percent 
of the piece of any one size shall show such wane. 

Twig knots or pith knots with decayed surface not ex- 
tending more than one-quarter inch deep into the piece, or 
knots otherwise sound but containing twigholes not more 
than three-eighths inch in diameter which will not mate- 
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CONVENTION HALL AT KANSAS CITY, WHERE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL OF SOUTHWESTERN LUMBER- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION WILL CONVENE JANUARY 25-27. 
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yo od impair the strength of the piece, not to be considered 
detects. 

Large or branch knots no defect, if sound, or not deeper 
from the surface than one-sixth the thickness of the piece, 
or larger in diameter than one-third the width of the piece, 
unless bunched or so frequent as to materially impair the 
strength of the piece. 


Resolutions of regret were passed concerning the death 
of the following members: 
Norris H. Norden. 





Charles I. McAllister, of H. B. Murchie & Co. 
Charles B. Allcock, of Swain, Allcock & Swain. 
Thomas Rae, of Crane & Clark, Incorporated. 

Francis I. Vanderbeek, of Vanderbeek & Sons. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE YELLOW PINE 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the Grunewald hotel, New Orleans, 
La., January 25 and 26, as announced at length in the 
last issue of the AMERICAN 


the guests will be entertained with one of the finest 
vaudeville shows ever put on. The committee is pro- 
viding a souvenir program for the affair. 

The committee will hold sessions every Friday until 
the close of the convention. The lumbermen of Cin- 
cinnati are: determined to give all who attend not only 
a taste of the famous Queen City hospitality, but to treat 
their visitors so well that they will always want to return 
to Cincinnati. 

H. Heaton, executive clerk at headquarters of the 


hardwood manufacturers, says the indications are that at 


least 1,000 will attend. Everything is being done by 


those having the convention in charge for the association 


to entertain the members and guests with the best 
speakers the country affords. The educational feature of 
the convention wili make this the most interesting gather- 
ing of lumbermen ever held in the country, and infor- 
mation at hand evidences that many consumers will avail 
themselves of the invitation extended to be present. 


the various standing committees of the association. 
Those of special interest will be made by the committee 
on forestry, on selling systems, on drainage and im 
provement of waterways, on the official insignia, on 
transportation and increase in freight rates, and on 
standard weights of hardwood lumber. A full report 
will also be made by R. H. Van Sant, chairman of the 
executive grading committee, regarding the adoption of 
one grading rule for the entire hardwood fraternity. 
Attention is called to the necessity of securing hotel 
accommodations at once. Among the prominent hotels 
are the Sinton, Gibson, St. Nicholas, Havlin and Stag. 





PROGRAM OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAIL 
LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


The program of the annual meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held 
at Marion, Ill., January 26 





LUMBERMAN. The Grune- 
wald has announced the fol- 
lowing rates on the Euro- 
pean plan only: Room with- 
out bath, main building, $1 a 
day; with bath, $2,50 a day. 
Room without bath in the 
annex, $1.50 a day and up- 
ward; with bath, $3 a day 
and upward. Where two or 
‘nore persons occupy the 
same apartments an addi- 
tional charge of $1 a day 
will be made for each addi- 
tional person. 

The Southwestern and 
Southeastern passenger as- 
sociations have announced 
rates on the certificate plan 
from all points. Tickets for 
the return trip will be sold 
at reduced fares only to per- 
sons holding certificates of 
the standard form, duly 
signed by George K. Smith, 
secretary, therefore be sure 
to get a certificate when you 
buy your ticket. Owing to 
the fact that this is the sea- 
son of the year for the 
Mardi Gras festivities, the 
hotel accommodations in 
New Orleans will be taxed 
to their limit, and it is im- 
portant that all who are 
planning to attend the meet- 


and 27, indicates that it will 


Zz 82>! be a most interesting meet- 
ZZ S82) ing and one which every 
Southern [Illinois lumber 





dealer should attend. The 
meeting will be opened by 
an address of welcome by 
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| the mayor of Marion, which 
will be followed by the ad- 
dress of the president, C. T. 
Wade. The question of odd 
and short lengths will come 
up for discussion during the 
first session. On Wednes- 
day evening a reception will 
be given to visitors at the 
Elk’s Club by the lumber- 
men of Marion. On Thurs- 
day the program will in- 
clude addresses and discus- 
sions on the following sub- 
jects: ‘‘The Golden Rule 
in Business’’; ‘‘ Bookkeep- 
ing Demonstrated’’; ‘‘ Cred- 
its and Collections’’; ‘‘ How 
to Eliminate Dead Stock’’; 
‘*Discounts’’; ‘‘The Lime 
Question’’; ‘* Wire Fence’’; 
‘*Modern Paint Progres- 
sion’’; ‘*Mutual In- 
surance’’; ‘‘Natural Re- 
sources,’’ Thursday even- 
ing the convention will close 
with a Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion, which will be followed 
by a banquet for all in at- 
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ing of the association make 
their hotel reservations at 


tendance. The headquarters 
of the convention is the 
Elk’s Club and the hotels of 








once, in order to secure sat- 
isfactory accommodations. 
PPPS 
LUMBER UNDERWRIT- 
ERS REPORT 
PROGRESS. 


New York, Jan. 17.—The 
annual meeting of the Lum- 
ber Underwriters was held 
at their office, 66 Broadway, 
January 12. Reports of the 
year’s business were sub- 
mitted and the organization 
was found to have made 
considerable progress during 
the last year. This is the 
pioneer insurance organiza- 
tion writing lumber and YI NT PP 
wood-working risks at less (ACHAT 
than board rates, and the 
quality of the policy has en- 
abled it to broaden its 
sphere of activity so it now 
covers a wider range than 
ever. The policyholders in 
the Lumber Underwriters 
have a double indemnity, as As 
not only does the capital \ 
and surplus in the business ? ; f 
insure the prompt payment Se ( 
of losses, but there is in ad- 
dition the liability of the in- 
dividual underwriters, which 
consist of the following: | 





the city are Goodall, West 
Side and Jefferson. 
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GOVERNMENT WILL 

RENEW ATTACK 

ON TIMBER 
PESTS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 13. 
—The Oregon Conservation 
Association is in receipt of 
a letter this week from A. 
D. Hopkins, in charge of 
the forest insect investiga- 
tion bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which 
gives encouragement for suc- 
cessfully combatting the tim- 
ber destroying insect pests 
of the Pacific Northwest, a 
matter that has been given 
a great deal of attention by 
the association, particularly 
through H. D. Langille, of 
this city. 

Under date of January 3, 
Mr. Hoskins writes to the 
association as follows: 


a 
AS I shall be glad to know the 
a present. status in the progress 





HELP! 
HELP! OH 
MOTHER 





of efforts of the Oregon Con- 
servation Association to inter- 
est timber owners of Oregon 
and adjoining states in the im- 
ortance of the insect prob- 
em in relation to the forests. 
We hope to be able to locate 





F. R. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cc. H. Carleton, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
F. W. Cole, New York. 
G. F. Craig, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md. 
R. W. Higbie, New York. m 
a Ss Holt, Oconto, Wis. BE. F. Perry, New York. 
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PREPARING FOR HARDWOOD CONVENTION. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 19.—Friday, January 14, the 
special committee for entertaining lumbermen and kin- 
dred trades at the coming convention of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, met 
at the Business Men’s Club. Those present were W. A. 
Bennett, Clif S. Walker, T. J. Moffett, B. F. Dulweber, 
W. E. Delaney, Fred Mowbray, J. N. Hobart, Joseph 
Bolser, E. Clif Ault and Lewis Doster. 

The subcommittee of arrangements reported all ar- 
rangements for the banquet at the Sinton hotel, Wednes- 
day evening, February 2, completed. After the dinner 


BUT! WHEN THE ODD LENGTHS QUESTION COMES UP. 


The official call and invitation has just been issued 
and the meeting promises to be the best that has ever 
been held in the interests of hardwood. It will be held 
at the Sinton hotel, February 1, 2 and 3. A brief out- 
line of the meeting will be of interest to those who may 
not have received the official announcement. 

The papers to be read will cover subjects of imme 
diate and vital importance and will be handled by men 
who have spent their entire lives in the work which 
they will discuss. A few of the subjects are: ** Costs 
of Manufacture,’?’ ‘‘Gum Manufacture,’’ ‘‘ Wooden 
Packages,’’ ‘‘Hickory Manufacture and Uses.’’ A new 
feature this year will be trading on the floor, in which 
opportunity will be given manufacturers to dispose of 
items of stock and consumers to present their needs. 
Manufacturers are asked to bring their latest stock 
sheets, and it is believed this feature alone will make 
the meeting well worth attending. 

Interesting developments will arise in the reports of 


an expert somewhere on the 
Pacific coast next summer in 
order that he may keep in 
more direct touch with any efforts on the part of the owners 
of the timber to control forest insects and to render the 
required assistance in the line of expert advice, recommenda 
tions, special instructions ete. 

The association is also in receipt of letters from 
Senators George E. Chamberlain and Jonathan Bourne, 
at Washington, D. C., stating that they have taken the 
matter up with the proper officials, with hopes to secure 
at an early date a sufficient appropriation for the carry- 
ing on of this work. : 


IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION HOLDS ELECTION. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17.—The Implement, Vehicle & 
Hardware Association, of St. Louis, held its annual elec- 
tion January 10, and elected A. T. Stevens, treasurer of 
the John Deere Plow Company, president. 
————eeeeea ey 


From the Curtis & Co. Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, catalog No. 56, showing this company’s complete 
line of saws, sawmill machinery and steel castings. 
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PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Closer Relations With Retail Associations Urged by President—Legal Representative’s Address Fraught With 
Valuable Suggestions—Transfer Committee Doing Good Work - Freight Rate Book 
Published Under Difficulties—National Code of Ethics Adopted. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 14——The annual meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association was held here 
today. The meeting was well attended and several 
important subjects were discussed and disposed of. 
Reports of officers and committees showed the associa- 
tion to be in excellent financial condition and that the 
organization accomplished many things during last year 
that had proven of great value to its members. All of 
the members of the association but two were repre- 
sented at the meeting either in person or by proxy, 
nearly all of them being present in person, showing 
the interest in association work that is being taken by 
members. 

President W. B. Nettleton called the meeting to 
order shortly after 2 o’clock this afternoon in the 
assembly room of the White and Henry buildings. 
Secretary F. D. Becker read the minutes of the last 
meeting, which were approved. 


The President’s Address. 


President Nettleton then made a brief verbal re- 
port. He said that not much was to be brought out 
in his report as the reports of the various committees 
would cover in detail practically all of the points he 
wished to make. He suggested that bureaus or com- 
mittees be formed to take up matters with retail deal- 
ers’ associations and foster closer relations and more 
pleasant dealings with them. He recalled that this 
matter had been brought up by the association before, 
but had been dropped for the time, as it was thought 
the American Lumber Trades Congress would cover 
much of the same ground. This was true, but there 
yet remained, no doubt, much that could be accom- 
plished along these lines. : x“ 

Mr, Nettleton also spoke of the financial condition 
of the association, which was excellent. In 1908 mem- 
bership dues were $20 and at the end of that year the 
treasury had a large surplus. In 1909 the dues were 
reduced to $15 and the expenditures were little less 
than the receipts, showing that the reduction of dues 
was a wise move. Mr. Nettleton then pointed out 
that members were not paying strict enough attention 
to circular letters sent out by the secretary. Replies 
to these should be made promptly. 

The president spoke of the taking over of the pub- 
lication of the Danner freight rate book by the asso- 
ciation as another step that had proved of great benefit 
to the association. The association took up this work 
a little more than a year ago. Previous to that time 
the book was being published by W. S. Danner. Sub- 
seribers are unanimous in the opinion that it is a 
great time and labor saver as well as a money saver; 
in fact, it would be hard to get along without it. 

Of the odd lengths proposition Mr. Nettleton said 
that while the association was made up largely of 
wholesalers, and as such could scarcely take any action 
on this matter, he thought the movement was a worthy 
one and should be encouraged by its members. He 
also recommended that action be taken at-this meeting 
regarding uniform terms of sale. Mr. Nettleton made 
a few remarks on the subject of the legal department 
of the association, stating that it was organized at 
first rather as an experiment, but its value to the asso- 
ciation had proved to be greater than the most opti- 
mistic had hoped. He did not care to go into details 
on this subject as the representative of this depart- 
ment would make a report that would cover this 
ground, ; 

Col. H. S. Stine, secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion, then made his report. This report has not been 
audited, but will be placed in the hands of account- 
ants for this purpose and presented at the next meet- 
ing of the trustees, which will occur in the near future. 


The Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary F. D. Becker then presented his report, 
which was approved. The report follows: 


We are now at the end of our second year as the newly 
organized Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. The 
greater part of the first year was taken up with han- 
dling complaints, collections ete. The annual report of 
January, 1908, shows a large number of collections made, 
and as this first year’s work was an experiment in a 
way no charges were made. At the beginning of 1909 the 
trustees decided to make a collection charge similar to 
credit agencies. The result has been that the associa- 
tion has received as many cases as the year previous, as 
you will note by the report of the collection department. 
Our commissions collected this last year were $350. 

I wish to mention that the loose leaf book contains 
copies of all inspection reports and has been kept up to 
date as much as possible under the circumstances. 


Work of Trustees. 


The association, although having but one meetin of 
stockholders in the past twelve months, has had eight 
meetings of trustees who took care of all matters of im- 
portance. At their first meeting, which was held January 
14, 1909, several important matters were taken up, such 
as the purchasing of the rate book, suggesting the sup- 
plying of information regarding lake and rail traffic, the 
opening of a legal department, the opening of the inspec- 
tion bureau to all buyers and sellers, and reducing the 
dues from $20 to $15 per month, also making collection 
charges on all cases. 

The opening of the inspection bureau to buyers and 
sellers outside of the association has brought earnings 
to the extent of $281.50. This, of course, is used for the 
maintenance of the bureau. 








Another important feature is the repacking of broken 
bunches of shingles for other than yam There 
was very little of this done during the year but enough 
to show outsiders that we are very considerate of others. 

One feature of our work has been handicapped greatly 
by not receiving prompt replies from the members to 
tracers. These tracers have been sent out time and 
again, but a very small percentage of the members would 
reply. I trust that more attention will be paid to this 
feature of the work this coming year. 

Other matters of importance taken up by the trustees 
were the lien law; coast weights to govern shipments to 
destination; a resolution supporting the request of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make valuation on 
railroad property; recommending the reappointment of 
Hon. Franklin K. Lane on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy storage point 
at Alliance; a resolution urging the manufacture of 
wooden boxes instead of substitute package materials; the 
urging of members to follow closely the law in Okla- 
homa compelling corporations to have agents in that 
state; passing resolution extending thanks to members 
of Congress for their assistance in the tariff fight, and 
a resolution of condolence to Mrs. F. W. Cushman. 


A Quartet of Important Problems. 


The association the first part of the year urged the 
members to use the terms adopted by the American 
Lumber Trades Congress in June, 1908, these terms 
being 2 ag five days after arrival of car, no discount 
after thirty days from date of invoice. Later on, when 
the six associations on the Coast had their meeting on 
terms of sale, members were advised of the result of the 
meeting and urged to adopt the terms recommended. 

Another matter of great importance is adopting a uni- 
form order blank and the accepting only of signed orders, 
and I trust that before another year passes these three 
great subjects will be consummated—uniform terms of 
sale, uniform order blank and the signing of all orders. 

Another matter of great importance which is being 
taken up by the manufacturers is odd lengths, and our 
members are urged to use their influence on buyers as 
to their accepting stock in that way. 

Since the last annual meeting the American Lumber 
Trades Congress held a meeting in June and Mr. F. A. 





W. B. NETTLETON, SEATTLE, WASH.; 
President Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, in Action. 


Traill and the secretary were appointed delegates. The 
result of this meeting has been published in the trade 
journals and you are all familiar with it, so it will be 
needless to go into detail. 


Co-operative Associations and Inspection. 


Delegates from the three lumber associations in: Seattle 

held a meeting in August and passed a resolution urging 
manufacturers to confine their business as much as pos- 
sible to legitimate channels only. 
_ There was also a shingle manufacturers’ meeting held 
in Everett in September, at which two of our members 
were present as delegates. The subject discussed was 
grading rules on red cedar shingles. 

In regard to the inspection bureau, no permanent rec- 
ord was kept of the number of inspections, but it was 
estimated that there were about 700 inspections made in 
1906 and 1907 and about 553 in 1908, and about the same 
number ‘in 1909. The average number of cars inspected 
by the bureau would be about 500 annually, and consider- 
ing this means the number of cars complained of out of 
30,000 shipments would signify that about 1% -percent of 
the cars were reported as being off grade and, as the 
price of shingles fluctuated greatly in the last two years, 
a great many complaints would be due to the market 
declining, so a conservative estimate of the percentage 
of off grade cars was about 1 percent. I might add that 
when inspections are made by the bureau the reports are 
sent direct to the buyer as well as the seller. 


Free Time at the Transfer, and Complaints. 


Other important matters that were discussed were the 
obtaining of twenty-four hours’ free time on cars at 
Minnesota Transfer. 

have not gone into detail in regard to the work done 
at Minnesota Transfer, as this report will be made by 
the chairman of the Minnesota Transfer committee. 

The board of trustees at their meeting held on October 
20 acted as a court of appeals on four cases. 

ry of the committees is not included in this report. 

A large portion of the complaints has without a doubt 
been on account of off grade stock, and practically no 
settlement was made without some allowance being 


granted, 

About thirty of the cases handed us were occasioned 
by the member: being obligated to resell the car to an- 
other customer, and seven or eight of these cars when 





arriving at final destination were accepted by the cus- 
tomer without any complaint, although in nearly every 
instance shingles were sent to the bureau and they were 
pronounced a small percentage off grade. 

We have also had ten cases which were caused by the 
buyer deducting the estimated freight from the amount 
of the invoice and thereby retaining the underweight. 

Of the 186 cases received in 1909 only fifteen were slow 
pay. One case during the last year was a bankruptcy 
affair and the creditors received 70 percent. 

The seventy-six cases received the last year between 
members and mills are all final settlements, several of 
them being on account of mills not paying the repacking 
charges on broken bunches, but most of the balance was 
on account of off grade stock. There were also five 
cases for breach of contract. 

Other causes for complaint between members and re- 
tailers were: Unable‘to get affidavit from customers for 
shortage. Discount taken beyond the proper time limit. 
Interest on past due accounts. Cars delayed in transit 
refused by buyers. Deductions made by buyers account 
of alleged breach of contract. Misunderstanding between 
commission man and member. The other causes of com- 
plaints sent in will be submitted in the report of the 
legal department. 


Legal Problems of the Association. 


_W. Metzenbaum, of the legal department of the asso- 
ciation, presented a very exhaustive report for his 
department. His report received marked attention, 
which it merited, and at its conclusion a vote of thanks 
was extended to Mr. Metzenbaum and the legal depart- 
ment for the valuable suggestions embraced in this 
report. President Nettleton recommended that the 
various suggestions in this report be acted upon at the 
rion meeting of the board of trustees. The report 

ollows: 


Your attorneys desire to preface this report by stating 
that the claims turned over to us for attention imme- 
diately after we made arrangements with your commit- 
tee, and for some time after, were somewhat in the 
nature of an experiment. A great many of the claims 
were of ancient vintage, to use a mild phrase, and the 
fact that many of them are now being urged for payment 
by our attorneys of the East and that others are in 
process of suit is due in some instances to resuscitation 
produced by the injection of powerful legal hypodermics, 
and in other cases the claims have been positively resur- 


_rected from the dead. 


Your attorneys are also frank to admit that in the early 
stages of our service for your association we were the 
objects of a liberal education in the lumber business. 
The lumber industry is so vast in its magnitude and 
scope that it has a nomenclature and a phraseology 
native to itself alone. Your attorneys, as the conse- 
quence, have found it necessary to apply the broad and 
fundamental principles of the law as uniquely to the 
matters placed in their hands for attention as is the 
vocabulary of the business unique to itself. For these 
two reasons set forth we have been, as heretofore stated, 
practically in our novitiate and experimental stage. 

If, then, our services for your association have not 
been as effective as may have been desired at any time 
we assign the above reasons in mitigation. I per- 
sonally visited attorneys in every large city north of the 
Mason and Dixon line last summer, and in each city I 
have selected attorneys who have had experience in lum- 
ber litigation or litigation along similar lines, such as in 
fruit shipped to the North from southern points where 
there is a complaint on grade. 

Correspondence has also been entered into with the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association of New 
York City, who are prepared to handle matters on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

During the coming year your attorneys will make every 
effort to get into touch with a number of associations 
in the country, and more particularly with those who 
maintain legal departments, in order that they may ex- 
change information and become better informed on the 
new phases and the recent applications of the law as 
they arise. We are satisfied that for these reasons the 
work of your attorneys will be much more efficient in 
the future. 

In the coming year we contemplate that we will fur- 
nish the members of the association with periodical re- 
ports on recent decisions and matters of interest to 
yourselves. We feel that in this way the law pertaining 
to the lumber business will be brought home to you in 
forcible terms and you will be able to retain the same 
in permanent form. 

Of the claims that we have received from your asso- 
ciation, 108 in number, fourteen have been called back 
by your secretary for various reasons. The balance has 
been disposed of in the following ways: ‘Ten claims are 
being sued on; thirty-two have been dropped, and fifty- 
two claims are in work. 


Value of the Written Order. 


Your attorneys desire to make the following recom- 
mendations to the association: 

For many centuries in America and in every state of 
the Union there has been a law known as the statute 
of frauds, usually consisting of five different parts, each 
one of which provides that certain contracts shall be in 
writing or that claimants under such contracts shall be 
precluded from bringing a -suit in court. One of the 
parts of that statute provides in substance—and the pro- 
vision is almost identical in every state of the Union— 
that the vendor shall not bring his suit against his 
vendee in the court of law for the sale of merchandise 
exceeding $50 unless the same is in writing or some mem- 
orandum has been made in writing or unless a part of the 
purchase price has been paid. This statute in the State 
of Washington reads as follows: 


No contract for the sale of any gcoods, wares 
or merchandise for the price of $50 or more shall 
be good and valid unless the purchaser shall ac- 
cept and receive part of the goods so sold or 
shall give something in earnest to bind the bar- 
gain, or in part payment, or unless some note 
or memorandum in writing of the bargain be 
made and signed by the party to be charged 
thereby, or by some person thereunto by him 
lawfully authorized. 


To attempt to recover for merchandise sold against a 
consignee with whom there is no written contract is like 
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trying to drive nails without a hammer, and the situation 
would be amusing in the extreme were it not for the 
disastrous results. We realize that owing to the exist- 
ence of a middleman or possibly middlemen through 
which an order for shingles or lumber is obtained it may 
be in some instances a difficulty to obtain a written 
order. But however great the difficulty may be, the 
statute is so peremptory in its terms that unless such a 
written order is had your debtors will laugh at your 
demands for payment. Let no one deceive himself into 
believing that the objections have been passed if he has a 
written order from his agent. The written order must 
be made by the vendee himself or his authorized agent. 
We can not emphasize the importance of this recom- 
mendation. Too often since we have taken up the work 
of your association have we been brought to a sudden 
stop when we found that although our client had a just 
cause from the standpoint of morals it would be fool- 
hardy to attempt a suit against the vendee because of 
the lack of a written contract. 


Relations with the Railroads. 


We believe that we are not trespassing on the truth 
when we state that lumber and shingles are handled in a 
more negligent fashion by the common carriers of this 
country than any other form or class of merchandise. 
That being the case we find that delays of delivery are 
most frequent in this regard. It is a fundamental rule 
of law that the common carrier is the agent of the con- 
signee and the purchaser, and not of the consignor and 
the vendor. Yet the method in which lumber and shin- 
gles are sold and invoiced throws considerable doubt 
upon your right to call the common carrier the agent 
of the consignee. 

Cars are sold and invoiced at an amount which is ar- 
rived at by adding the parcmase price of the car and the 
freight, and the car is billed with this total as the price 
of the car. In this way grave doubt is thrown upon 
your inherent right to claim the common carrier as the 
agent of the consignee, notwithstanding the fact that 
the consignee pays the freight himself and deducts “it 
from the bill. The fact that the aggregate of purchase 
price and freight is quoted and invoiced as the price to 
the vendee gives the vendee a possible right to claim that 
the common carrier is the agent of the consignor. 

To our minds it borders on the ridiculous to cast aside 
a fundamental and inherent right which if correctly used 
absolves the consignor from all delays and damages of 
any character of the goods in lieu for a matter of con- 
venience; when-the hazards run by the principals of 
the common carrier are usually so great in the lumber 
industry. We recommend that goods be sold and bills 
invoiced in a manner which will segregate in a definite 
way the purchase price from the freight and obviate en- 
tirely any possibility of the consignee claiming that the 
common carrier is the agent of the shipper. 

We recommend that each bill and invoice state defi- 
nitely what is for purchase price and what is for freight, 
and that the invoices have printed across their faces in 
prominent type that the vendor holds the common carrier 
as the agent of the consignee. 


The Right of Substitution. 


Where cars are sold on circular we are informed that 
some of the members of the association fail to have on 
said circulars the right to substitute a car of equivalent 
quantity and similar quality. é 

Although need attorneys have been making vigorous 
efforts to collect damages for breach of contract on some 
ears which were sold on circular without such a pro- 
vision on the said circulars we still feel that without 
such provisions recovery can not be had. The rule of 
law pertaining to the purchase of merchandise allowing 
vendee to have his contract fulfilled in a manner, and 
at tthe time and the place as suggested in the contract, 
even to the minutest detail, is very well established. If 
you desire to reserve the right to substitute a car it 
will be necessary to provide for such a substitution or 
the right of such a substitution on your circular. We 
would suggest that there be printed on each of said 
circulars sent out by members of the association the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘We reserve the right to substitute a car of 
similar quality and grade and of equivalent amount for 
any car in this circular sold before your order for the 
same is received. We will accept your order only with 
this understanding.”’ 

Shingle Grades at Minnesota Transfer. 


The association along with other persons maintains 
at the Minnesota Transfer a very beneficial and a very 
éxpcnsive bureau for the inspection of shingles passing 
to the East. Frequently the grade of a car of shingles 
is severely complained of by your purchasers, notwith- 
standing that the car has been pronounced 3 percent or 
less off grade, and in other instances a large reduction 
is demanded for an alleged offgrade car of shingles when 
the bureau of the Minnesota Transfer may have offi- 
cially declared the car to be only several points off grade 
above that allowed by all hands as equivalent to perfect. 
The members of the association in such an event are 
brought up abruptly and sharply against this question: 
“Shall the statement of the experts of the Minnesota 
Transfer prevail, or shall the opinion of some one indi- 
vidual whose judgment is biased, being the purchaser, 
be considered as final?’’ This question has so often come 
up since your association has been established that it has 
to an extent cast into ridicule your expensive and effi- 
cient inspection bureau. , 

Courts of law all over the country give more credence 
and weight to opinions of experts than they do to those 
who have had merely an everyday knowledge of the af- 
fairs concerning which they are testifying. We recom- 
mend, then, that in every case during the coming year 
where there is a difference in opinion between the experts 
at the Minnesota Transfer and a purchaser the contro- 
versy should be tried out in court and that an emphasis 
shall be made at the time of the trial upon the fact that 
the inspectors of the Minnesota ‘Transfer are experts 
and that their testimony shall be considered expert tes- 
timony, and shall be given more credence than that of 
the purchaser or some one person who may have been 
called in to inspect the shingles. 

We would advise that in these cases the vendor shall 
assign his claim to the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion and that suit shall be brought in the name of the 
association in order to establish all over the country the 
fact that the association has experts who inspect their 
ears and whose word shall be given more weight in a 
court of law than the word of the purchaser. We are 
satisfied that notwithstanding the fact that this will be 
a long and arduous task the time will come when it 
will merely be necessary to refer a chronic kicker, a dis- 
honest purchaser, or an honest individual with the mis- 
taken notion of his ability to grade shingles to supreme 
court decisions in his own state of cases in which decrees 
have been handed down in favor of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association because of the extra weight and 
eredence allowed to the testimony of your inspectors of 
the Minnesota Transfer Bureau. 


Handling Claims for Off Grades. 

Your attorneys further recommend that in case a com- 
plaint is aes by purchasers in that the stock is off 
grade this case be placed immediately with your attor- 
neys. Your attorneys then suggest that they be allowed 
to send the claim on at once to the city in which the 
purchaser lives; that the matter shall be taken up with 
the purchaser and that the rights of the vendor shall be 
explained to him; that the Minnesota Transfer Inspection 
Bureau consists of experts and that their testimony will 
outweigh the vendee’s and in this way we feel that the 
matter can be brought to a head immediately d con- 
clusively, and that much time will be saved. s it is 
at present, when arbitration is offered on the part of the 


members of the association the inspection bureau of the 
Minnesota Transfer is demeaned and put into a poor 
light. The inspection bureau should be upheld and no 
doubt should be cast upon its ability to grade shingles 
by suggesting that the car be once more inspected and 
its grade passed upon by an arbitration committee. 
Others matters can easily be arbitrated, but we find 
after a careful perusal of the correspondence in the 
claims which we now have that in many instances arbi- 
tration with its attempted. suggestions of pure white 
justice is so much like throwing pearls before swine that 
the simile rises up unbidden; we are satisfied that if in 
matters of this character the claim should be placed in 
the hands of a capable commercial attorney in the town 
in which the purchaser lives within a few days after the 
complaint is made by the purchaser and his liability is 
placed emphatically before him the number of settlements 
which will result from this method of procedure will 
pleasantly disappoint some of your members. Of course, 
under these circumstances it would be unfair to make 
the customary charge and we would suggest that in 
such cases we be allowed to promise our attorneys in the 
East a certain sum, which would not be contingent upon 
their success for the services performed. In this way the 
effective work could be done quickly and cheaply. 


Co-operation in Bankruptcy Cases. 

We recommend that in case of impending failures or 
bankruptcies of lumber institutions of the East this asso- 
ciation coéperate as widely as possible with wholesalers 
and mills in this part of the country having accounts 
against such concerns. 

Recently we had the pleasure of experiencing the ben- 
efit of such coéperation in the case of the State Lumber 
& Supply Company, of Denver, Colo. In this case we 
had the claim of one member of the association and a 
list of creditors. By judicious use of the wire we ob- 
tained claims from several concerns not in the associa- 
tion. By making our attorneys the largest holders of 
claims against this institution we gave them the right 
to dictate the policy of settlement. As a result our mem- 
bers fared very well under the circumstances and we 
obtained results that we could not have obtained had we 
been alone in the field. All bankruptcies and receiver- 
ships in other merchandise are handled by commercial 
attorneys in this fashion, and we recommend that at any 
time when a member of the association learns of the 
impending failure of a lumber concern in the East he 
place the attorneys of the association in touch with the 
situation so that the state may be controlled if possible 
by the associated lawyers by virtue of a majority of 
claims in their hands. 


Establishing the Legal Department. 


We have set forth briefly various recommendations for 
the members of this association, and therefore although 
we are diffident in making the following suggestion, inas- 
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The Able Secretary Under “Full Sail.” 


much as our motives may be misconstrued, yet we feel 
that the association will be best served if a certain sum 
of money is placed apart for the bringing of certain suits 
in the name of the association and on certain questions 
of vital importance to the members of the association. 
Your attorneys desire to establish this association in a 
legal way as a power in the lumber business of the coun- 
try, and we feel that this object can only be arrived at 
by writing in the records of the supreme courts of the 
various states, and of this state, decisions which will 
uphold and bear out the contentions of this association; 
contentions which must be upheld and which must be 
maintained legally if the members of the association 
are to do business profitably and without molestation. 


Service at Minnesota Transfer. 


The report of the committee on the Minnesota Trans- 
fer was presented by the chairman of the committee, 
Col. H. 8. Stine. At the conclusion of this ‘report 
President Nettleton complimented Colonel Stine for 
his work in this connection and a vote of thanks of 
the association was tendered the committee. Follow- 
ing is the report: 

Report of the Minnesota Transfer Committee. 

During the last year the service ete 2 | the Minnesota 
Transfer branch of the Pacific Coast-Shippers’ Associa- 
tion has been enlarged and improved materially. At 
this time it is more than thorough and general in scope 
than at any time in the history of the association. The 
information furnished covering lake and rail shipments 
is one of the innovations, and although not as complete 
and general in its character as we would wish s is 
of value to members handling shipments through that 
gateway. We feel justified in Lk peas | improved serv- 
ice affecting shipments moving lake and rail during the 
coming year. ur experience in connection with the 
lake and rail service is that members are lax in keeping 
Mr. Lalor advised fully and accurately as to the par- 
ticular lake line via which shipments are routed across 
lakes, and of changes in routing from that noted on the 
original advice card. In order to secure the best pos- 
sible service Mr. Lalor should have the assistance and 
codéperation of all members using the lake and rail gate- 
way. The lake and rail service has been furnished at 
practically no additional expense or cost to the associa- 


tion. 

Since the last annual meeting, on the recommendation 
of this committee, the inspection bureau at the Transfer 
has been thrown open to nonmembers for the settlement 
of grade complaints on shingles for which a reasonable 
charge is made, based on the number of sample bunches 





of shingles submitted for inspection. This action we feel 
has had the effect of making it clear to the manufacturer 
and the retail dealer that the Pacific Coast Inspection 
Bureau is an impartial organization, in no way influenced 
or controlled by this association in the exercise of its 
functions. The joint inspection feature of the bureau, 
which provides for an inspector to represent the retail 
dealer in every instance if desired, together with the fact 
that a copy of the findings of the inspection bureau in 
each case handled is sent to each party interested in the 
controversy, with the recommendations as to rebate justi- 
fied, given in percentages on the basis of the delivered 
price, further emphasizes the fact that it is founded and 
conducted on equitable lines and that the interests of all 
parties concerned are properly safeguarded. The manu- 
facturers of shingles on the Coast have been invited, 
through their official organization, the Shingle Mills Bu- 
reau, to appoint an inspector to be present at and repre- 
sent the manufacturer in the arbitration of grade com- 
plaints on shingles, but to this time no action has been 
taken as far as we can learn. This committee has also 
endeavored to have the manufacturers of lumber on the 
Coast delegate some competent person to act with Mr. 
Lalor in the settlement of grade complaints on Pacific 
coast lumber, and although no such arrangement has yet 
been effected, we have reason to believe that this branch 
of the inspection bureau will be provided for in the near 
future. 
Repacking. 

Since the last annual meeting of the association Mr. 
Lalor has been authorized by the board of trustees to 
attend to the repacking of broken bunches of shingles 
from cars stored in the shingle yards for nonmembers 
when requested to do so by the party controlling the car. 
This action of the board was made necessary by the an- 
noyance caused the Minnesota Transfer officials by cer- 
tain outside parties soliciting this work from nonmembers 
and demanding equal privileges with this association not 
alone in this particular but generally. 

In February of 1909 the chairman of the Minnesota 
Transfer committee recommended that this association, 
through its board of trustees, make a determined effort 
to have the transportation companies grant shippers the 
usual free time in loading and unloading privileges at the 
Transfer as are provided and allowed at other points, to 
have this single exception to this general rule abolished, 
and a reasonable time at least provided before the initial 
storage charges would be assessed. The matter was 
taken up with the representatives of the transportation 
companies and pressed without reserve, which has re- 
sulted in the granting of twenty-four hours’ free time 
before the initial storage charges will be assessed. This 
provision will appear in the new issue of the trans- 
continental tariff 5. R. 1,000, effective March 1, 1910. 

he movement to have Coast weights follow all ship- 
ments of lumber and shingles to final destination, which 
movement originated with the Pacific Coast Shippers’ As- 
sociation several years since, is assured, and i nothing 
now foreseen intervenes will be inaugurated as soon as 
the necessary details can be arranged. 


Complaints. 


The number of grade complaints on shingles during 
the year was about the same as durin 908, 530 cars; 
complaints being more numerous following a decline in 
the market price, as is usually the case. The majority 
of the cases investigated were justified to a greater or 
less extent, although there are occasionally cases where 
the complaint is not justified and the shingles are of a 
superior quality. Grade complaints were made on ap- 
proximately 1 porenns of total shingle shipments. 

We again wish to call the attention of the members 
to the necessity of having not less than four bunches of 
shingles sent to the inspection bureau in grade complaint 
cases; better that eight bunches be sent, as it would 
give a more general and satisfactory idea of the quality 
of the stock. More care should be had in the instruc- 
tions to the retail dealer as to whom and to what desti- 
nation sample bunches should be sent. They arrive at 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and the Transfer addressed to 
Minnesota Inspection Bureau, Minneapolis Inspection Bu- 
reau, Pacific Coast Company and other odd addresses, 
causing much annoyance and delay in reaching Mr. Lalor 
and the inspection headquarters. 

Detailed report of the handling of members’ cars ar- 
riving at the Transfer for the year 1909 follows: 

CARS RECHIVED. 


‘Shingles. Lambe. Total. 


Via N. P. railway.........3,266 1 4,057 
Via G. N. railway........3,588 431 3,969 
Via Soo lime............. 185 6 191 
Via C., M. & P. 8S. railway. 110 27 187 
7,099 1,255 8,354 

Number of lumber cars transferred..... ° cooce Bae 


Number of shingle cars transferred...............+2,683 
Number of cars stored or forwarded without transfer .5,562 





8,354 
Number of thousand shingles repacked from cars trans- 

GOERS 6.0 od 0000 b060090b00tsee ceeds 0000ceceeccGeee 
Number of thousand shingles repacked from cars in 

GRONRRO FOSS cecccccccsesccésesses 0060nsceoeene ,790% 
Number of thousand “overs” held from cars trans- 

SOREEE so 0:4 0.0 00 00 000 0000 6b eens 4s cn0sen ses, DE 
Number of cars reconsigned for members........ +. .2,184 
Number of cars traced for members............++ -» 570 
Number of passing and storage cars inspected as =, 500 

DW 6 nnb0 0000500000 be 06d9 0000000006 


gra PT. cocscocecty 
Number of inspections made from samples submitted 
from cars moving all gateways (number of cars).. 530 
Number of cars shingles unloaded in — 4 yard....2,852 
Number of cars shingles reloaded in shingle yard. ....3,453 
Number of cars shingles remaining in shingle yard 
CRs GAGS ccccccvoscees cc cescsdeccseccscsoccscscce OAL 


Freight Rate Committee Report. 


F. A. Traill, — chairman of the freight rate 
committee, read the following report; which was ap- 
proved and accepted: 


With reference to the work of the tariff department of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association during 1909 begs 
leave to report as follows: 

The work of getting out the new issue was attended 
with difficulties owing to the fact that Mr. Danner’s pub- 
lication was at that time unreliable and the change in 
ownership made a number of the subscribers apprehen- 
sive and continual inquiries for rates, references to tariff 
authorities, the issuing of a new tariff which affected all 
the Central Freight Association territory and a general 
desire to test the ability of the new management re- 
tarded the work somewhat. 

Immediately after the book was published, effective 
June 5, the Chicago, Milwaukee & et Sound railway 
issued a transcontinental tariff whic made material 
changes in rates in the western states and necessitated 
our issuing supplementary route sheets and amendments 
to almost every state to which we published rates. The 
Canadian Pacific, Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
met the reduction in rates to South Dakota, and the 
changes were so radical that we were obliged to reissue 
Montana and South Dakota. Immediately after the re- 
issue of South Dakota the Chicago & North-Western au- 
thorized a reduction in rates in connection_ with the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Central Pacific, but 
these we covered by a supplement only. 

Reduction in Rates. 

A’ st 15 a reduction in rates was made to Buffalo, 
Pittsbur and Ohio river territory which materially af- 
fected the rates in the eastern and southern portions of 
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what is known as the Central Freight Association terri- 
tory. 

November 1 all the roads issued a joint tariff into 
Central Freight Association territory, which made a 
number of changes and involved an immense amount of 
work. Difficulty was experienced. in securing a terri- 
torial directory, which was absolutely necessary in order 
to make use of the new tariff, and the delay occasioned 
in securing this made it necessary to do a great deal 
work in a very short space of time. These changes of 
\ugust 15 and November 1 will make it necessary for us 
to reissue Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky etc., as there are too 
many amendments to these states at present. 

November 29 Syracuse (N. Y.) and points taking the 
same rate were eliminated from the through tariff. This 
was the result of correspondence between this office and 
the transcontinental lines and: permits the use of the 
combination rates or a reduction of 2 cents a hundred. 

Minor changes have been made during the year and 
the fact that the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound is 
not a member of the Transcontinental Freight Association 
has made it necessary to issue two corrections, as the 
changes made by the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
would be met by the transcontinental lines (or vice versa), 
and the date effective would be about thirty days apart. 
This has made and will continue to make the work of 
corrections a little difficult until the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Puget Sound joins the Transcontinental Freight Asso- 
ciation—if they ever do. 

During the year we have had conferences with the 
traffic manager of the Southern railway, Mr. Hyde, 
issistant general freight agent of the New York Central 
lines; J. B. Baird, of the Northern Pacific, and Mr. Bur- 
roughs and Mr. Calkins, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound. All of these men are vitally interested in 
the making of rates and have direct supervision in many 
cases of the issuing of tariffs. 


Lumber and Shingle Shipments. 


Mr. MacKellar, of the Southern railway, was surprised 
it the magnitude of the lumber and shingle shipments 
and the fact that there was a market for this product in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. It may be that eventually a 
through tariff will be issued in connection with the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway to this southern 
territory, and we attach a letter from Mr. Burroughs, 
assistant general freight agent of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & Puget Sound railway, on this subject. 

Mr. Hyde, Mr. Baird, Mr. Calkins and Mr. Burroughs 
have assured us of their coéperation in correcting and 
adjusting discrepancies in rates where the matter is 
brought to their attention, also in extending and includ- 
ing in their tariffs rates to some of the new and smaller 
roads where otherwise combination rates must be used. 

January 1, 1910, brought the Oregon & Washington 
railroad rates, but we have deferred action as to -repre- 
sentation in the Freight Rate Book, hoping to secure 
subscription and advertisement from them. No new 
rates have been authorized by the Oregon & Washington 
ind Seattle and Tacoma rates have not been placed on 
the same basis as Portland, as it was expected would be 
1ccomplished when the Harriman lines entered Seattle. 
The new route permits the shipment of lumber and shin- 
gles from main line points on the Northern Pacific be- 
tween Seattle and Portland to Chicago, Milwaukee and 
other eastern territory via the Oregon & Washington to 
Portiand on the same rate basis as has been in effect 
via Minnesota Transfer. The new route does not include 
the Grays Harbor or any other branch of the Northern 
Pacific. 

We are at present agitating the elimination from the 
through tariff in effect to trunk line territory all points 
west of New York city, which will enable us to use 
combination rates on Minnesota Transfer, and we attach 
letter from Mr. Baird on this subject, which would indi- 
cate that the change will be made. This will make the 
rates the same as they were when the Chicago rate was 
60 cents and we used sixth class rates beyond or 83 cents 
to Philadelphia, 82 cents to Baltimore and Virginia cities, 
84 cents to Albany and 83 cents to Utica, N. Y. This will 
necessitate a reissue of New York and Pennsylvania. 


New Tariffs. 


Effective March 1 the Transcontinental Freight Bureau 
will issue two tariffs to take place of S. R. 981 now in 
effect. The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound will also 
reissue its tariff at the same time. These tariffs will 
make a number of changes. The combination of local 
rates on East St. Louis to points in Illinois, which was 
brought to the attention of Mr. Baird when in our office 
in the summer, is taken care of, and where the through 
rate heretofore has been 73% cents on shingles.as against 
71 based on a local out of East St. Louis the shingle rate 
will be 71 cents and the fir remain 58% cents. 

Stations on the new line of the Union Pacific in Ne- 
braska will be included, and quite sweeping reductions 
will be made to points on the Chicago & North-Western 
in Nebraska and South Dakota to points which have not 
heretofore appeared in the through tariffs and to which 
rates were made on the basis of locals from Neligh, 
Crawford ete. The tariff was secured on the 13th and I 
have not had time to go over same thoroughly and can 
only give you a memorandum of the changes which ap- 
pear by glancing through the tariff. 

The new tariff also contains a new clause in regard to 
reconsignment of shipments at Minnesota Transfer. 


which reads as follows: “If disposition is received by 
the agent at Minnesota Transfer of the carriers men- 
tioned in paragraph A of this item, before arrival of cars 
it that point, or within twenty-four hours after, same 
will be permitted without extra charge. If disposition 
is not received before the arrival of cars at that point or 
within twenty-four hours thereafter a charge will be 
made etc.’’ 

They also embody in the tariff an item covering the 


repacking of shingles at lake terminals, wherein it is pro- 
vided that they will repack shingles at 10 cents a bunch, 
the charge being shown as an advance charge on the E/b. 


Report of Membership Committee. 


L.. L. Hillman, acting chairman, presented the follow- 
ing report of the membership committee: 


We wish to report that since the last annual meeting 
but two applications were presented to us for approval. 
These two were the Tyee Lumber Company and Grays 
Harbor Commercial Company. 

Also wish to say that during the year we have taken 
the complete list of wholesalers on the Coast and recom- 
mended that the secretary solicit new members, and we 
anticipate a large number of applications before the close 
of the year 1910. 


Report of Arbitration Committee. 


J. D. Butler, chairman of the arbitration committee, 
gave the following report, at the conclusion of which 
President Nettleton took occasion to speak of the 
efficient and conscientious work of Mr. Butler on this 
committee and a vote of thanks was tendered this 
committee by the members present: 

This arbitration committee is composed of five members 
of the association, as follows: J. D. Butler, chairman; 
Lewis Schwager, A. V. Gray, 8. L. Johnson, J. E. Pink- 
ham. 

Four meetings were held during the last year. At 
these meetings there were twenty-two cases submitted 
and decisions rendered on all. The total number of 
transeripts of evidence written up during the last two 
years was thirty-seven, thirteen of which were handled 
by the committee during the year 1908, twenty-two by 





the committee in 1909 and two cases, Nos. 34 and 36, 
were laid on the table for the next meeting. Of the 
thirty-five cases handled by the committee four were 
appealed to the board of trustees. 

The report would be too lengthy if all the decisions 
were incorporated and in this connection the committee 
wishes to recommend that all the cases with decisions be 
printed in pamphlet form and sent out to the members 
as soon as possible. 

The committee also discussed at its last meeting the 
action of some of the members in appealing cases that 
were decided by their committee, and the committee as a 
whole thought that inasmuch as they went into the mat- 
ter of these controversies very carefully that an appeal 
should not be allowed unless there was a very good rea- 
son, one good reason being that should two of the five 
members of the committee present a dissenting vote the 
defeated party would have a right to appeal to the board 
of trustees, providing he would pay an additional amount 
into the treasury, said amount to be decided by the board 
of trustees. 

The committee also wishes to recommend that when 
one of the members of the arbitration committee is a 
party to a controversy that the secretary act as an alter- 
nate arbiter in that particular case. 


Legislative Committee. 


The following report of the legislative committee 
was submitted by the chairman of the committee, J. D. 
Collins, which was accepted and approved: 


The questions under the jurisdiction of our committee 
which were looked into the last year are as follows: The 
consummating of arrangements for the legal department, 
lien law of the state of Washington. Also the notifying 
of the members in regard to the corporation law in the 
state of Oklahoma, and at present the state of Lllinois 
has a law similar to that in Oklahoma in regard to this 
matter, which will receive attention. 

Other matters that properly come under our jurisdic- 
tion are the uniform collection laws of the United States 
and the careful attention paid to legal decisions through- 
out the country. 


Railroad Committee. 


President Nettleton stated that the chairman of 
the audit and finance committee, E. R. Rogers, was not 
present and that the report of this committee would 
be submitted at the coming meeting of the trustees. 

C. E. Hill, acting chairman of the railroad and trans- 
portation committee, submitted the following report: 

The following subjects were of great interest to our 
committee but very little action was taken: The matter 
of demurrage on two cars at destination when said cars 
were originally shipped in one car is now under investi- 
gation. This matter will receive our attention; also the 
question of Coast minimum weights applying on ship- 
ments that go beyond Chicago and St. Louis is a very 
important matter that this committee has taken up. 

The committee also investigated the matter of cars 
burning in transit. 

Three other railroad questions of great interest to our 
association are twenty-four hours’ free time on cars at 
Minnesota Transfer, Coast weights applying on shipments 
to destination, and storage facilities on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. The last two of these subjects 
have been taken care of by the Minnesota Transfer com- 
mittee, and he has made his report, which is most grati- 


fying. 
Purchase and Sale Committee. 


The next report was that of the committee on pur- 
chase and sale, which follows: 


The subjects that our committee have looked into are 
terms of sale, uniform order blanks, the ene of orders 
etc. The entire matter rests principally on uniform terms 
of sale, which should be consummated before any of the 
other matters can be corrected, and we would urge the 
members to decide at this meeting something definite in 


regard to terms. 
Trade Relations. 


Colonel Stine then presented the following report of 
the committee on trade relations, which was received 
by the members with interest and the committee and 
its chairman were congratulated on their work in 
this connection: 


The principal matter handled by this committee during 
1909 was that in conection with the American Lumber 
Trades Congress held in Chicago. This association was 
represented at that important meeting by F. D. Becker 
and F. A. Traill, who, due to their preparedness to meet 
the issues under discussion, were enabled to secure by 
their intelligent efforts practically everything this asso- 
ciation desired and recommended. he revised code of 
ethics is no doubt familiar to all of you, and it is partic- 
ularly pleasing to report that it is generally accepted by 
the different lumber associations of the country as author- 
ity in transactions between buyer and seller of all lumber 
products. 

The matter of terms of sale has been prominently be- 
fore the association during the year, and much progress 
has been made toward a uniformity of terms of sale to be 
used by shippers of Coast lumber. The matter of terms 
of sale covering shingles appears to be a stumbling block 
which prevents a unanimous agreement as to terms of 
sale, and this condition is mainly due to the reputation 
our shingles have in eastern markets for being uncertain 
and unreliable in grade. The matter could be easily ad- 
justed if it could be arranged to have a separate terms of 
sale affecting shingles, or to leave the matter of terms 
of sale on shingles one for the individual shipper to 
arrange. 

Acting under an endeavor to dictate terms of sale, 
certain retail associations have agreed on and have had 
distributed among their members order blanks on which 
are noted arbitrary terms of sale, which should not be 
considered or agreed to by any member of this asso- 
ciation, and sales connections should be instructed to 
refuse to accept orders on such blanks unless the terms 
and conditions have been changed to conform with those 
in force’ and acceptable to the seller. The attempt on 
the part of the buyer to dictate terms of sale should not 
be countenanced and should receive the stamp of dis- 
approval in every instance in which it is attempted. The 
order blanks above referred to contain in some instances 
conditions which attempt to throw the burden of respon- 
sibility for delays in transit on the shipper, and other 
arbitrary conditions contrary to equity and common 
usage. Order blanks with uniform conditions stated 
thereon, except possibly the terms of sale, unless this 
feature can be agreed on within a_ reasonable time, 
should be prepared and placed in the hands of all com- 
mission or salaried salesmen, and acceptance blanks 
containing the same conditions should also be prepared 
and used by the members of this association. 

During the year joint meetings have been held be- 
tween representatives from this association and com- 
mittes representing the manufacturers of lumber and 
shingles, to discuss. matters of policy in connection with 
the handling of Coast lumber products, all of which have 


resulted in establishing a closer relationship and better 
understanding as to uniformity of action in handling 
matters of mutual interest. 

The inauguration of. the selling agencies by manufac- 
turers of red cedar shingles to handle their output direct 
to the trade, for the purpose of securing the supposed 
attractive profit of the wholesaler, or the major portion 
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of it, resulted during 1909 in lower average prices to the 
manufacturer than would have otherwise obtained, and 
more frequent and general demoralization of our mar- 
kets. This condition of affairs as well as other move- 
ments inaugurated by the manufacturers, as supposed 
remedies for existing evils and unfavorable trade con- 
ditions, have caused and will continue to cause more or 
less embarrassment to the wholesaler and loss to the 
manufacturer, but will no doubt finally result in a better 
understanding and closer working arrangement between 
the two branches of the shingle industry, viz., the manu- 
facturing branch and the distributing branch. The ex- 
perience of the manufacturer in selling shingles direct 
to the trade will cause the scales to be removed from 
his eyes, and the horns from the wholesaler, and when 
this sloughing process is complete and all the existing 
prejudices removed we will be able to get together as 
good business men should and work together for the 
good of the general industry. 


The Code of Ethics. 

I’, A. Traill reported for the committee that at- 
tended the American Lumber Trades Congress at Chi- 
cago, stating that this association had never taken any 
official action regarding the code of ethics, and he 
urged its adoption at this meeting. 

This concluded the reports of committees and the 
subject of uniform terms of sale was brought up for 
general discussion. Colonel Stine moved that the terms 
of sale for shingle be 2 percent for cash five days after 
arrival of car, no discount after thirty days from 
date of invoice, net, sixty days. It was suggested that 
the terms that have been adopted by Coast lumber 
manufacturers be adopted by this association, but this 
was objected to on the grounds that conditions were 
very different in majority of cases. The question was 
generally discussed at length and during the discussion 
it was brought out that different members were using 
several different terms. Colonel Stine changed his mo- 
tion to read: No more liberal terms shall be granted 
than 2 percent five days after arrival of car, no dis- 
count thirty days after date of invoice, sixty days net, 
invoices to be dated day of shipment for Coast ship- 
ments and date of diversion for transit shipments, 
these terms to apply to shingles only. This motion 
prevailed. 

F. A. Traill then moved that for lumber shipments 
the terms that have been adopted by the Coast lum- 
ber manufacturers be adopted by this association. The 
motion prevailed. 

R. 8. Weidauer then offered the suggestion that the 
association’ employ an expert shingle man at the Min- 
nesota Transfer to look after the inspection of shingles 
for the association at that point. He did not approve 
of the method now in vogue, of sending sample bunches 
to be inspected. President Nettleton was of the opin- 
ion that probably the best plan would be to get a 
man who would represent the manufacturers, and in 
this way be sure that they would be satisfied. After 
much discussion it was decided to refer the matter 
to the trustees at their next meeting. 

President Nettleton then brought up the subject 
of the code of ethics that was adopted by the Ameri- 
can Lumber Trade Congress, and a motion by F. A. 
Traill that the code of ethics be adopted by this asso- 
ciation prevailed, 

E. H. Shafer spoke of the matter of the retailers 
attempting to dictate terms of sale by using printed 
order blanks of their own and rubber stamps. Colonel 
Stine referred to his report on trade relations and a 
paragraph of his report (which appears above) relat- 
ing to this matter. A motion prevailed that this para- 
graph be approved as the outline of the association’s 
policy in regard to this question. 

A number of changes in the bylaws of the associa- 
tion were made; also the name of the freight rate 
book gotten out by the association was changed from 
the Danner freight rates to the Freight Rate Book of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 

It was suggested by Robert S. Wilson that if a 
shingle inspector was employed at the Minnesota 
Transfer he be authorized to settle claims. This mat- 
ter was referred to the trustees, 

As the terms of three of the members of the board 
of trustees expired at this time an election was held 
to fill the vacancies. The trustees whose terms ex- 
pired were J. D. Collins, F. A. Traill and H. A. 
Mufiley, all of whom were reélected. 

The election of these trustees was the conclusion of 
a busy and interesting meeting, which then adjourned. 
It was the original intention to have a meeting of the 
trustees immediately after the general meeting, to 
elect officers ete. On account of the late hour this 
meeting was postponed one week. 


Those Present. 


E. H. Shafer, Seattle; Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 
H. S. Stine, Seattle; Barnes & Mauk. 
J. D. Collins, Seattle; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 
John Connor, Seattle; H. B. Waite Lbr. Co. 
Cc. A. Johnson, Seattle; Seattle Shingle Cu. 
Fred A. England, Seattle; Fred A. England. 
E. H. Luke, Seattle; J. E. Pinkham Lbr. Co. 
F. A. Traill, Seattle; Shepard-Traill Co. 
Henry Dickinson, Seattle; Henry Dickinson ,Lbr. Co. 
W. B. Nettleton, Seattle; Schwager & Nettleton. 
E. H. Heiser, Seattle; Alaska Lbr. Co. 
BE. G. Butterfield, Seattle; Roy & Roy. 
J. D. Butler, Seattle; Parker-Bell Lbr. Co. 
R. A. Brown, Seattle; R. J. Menz Lbr. Co. 
Robert S. Wilson, Seattle; Robert S. Wilson. 
L. L. Hillman, Seattle; Carsten & Earles. 
R. S. Blair, Seattle; Old Oregon Lbr. Co. 
H. R. Jackson, Seattle; Tyee Lbr. Co. 
L. R. Fifer, Seattle; Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 
Cc. E. Hill, Tacoma; Hill Lbr. Co. 
R. 8S. Weidauer, Everett; Weidauer & Lansdown. 
W. Metzenbaum, Seattle; attorney legal department. : 
F. D. Becker, Seattle; secretary Pacific Coast Shippers 
Association. 
Present by Proxy. 


American Timber Co., Seattle. 
Sound Lbr. Co., Seattle. 

H. C. Boleom Lbr. Co., Seattle. 
Seattle Cedar Lbr. Mfg. Co., Seattle. 
E. J. McNeely & Co., Tacoma. 

H. O. Seiffert Co., Everett. 

Miller Bros. Lbr. Co., Bellingham. 
Pacific Timber Co., Seattle. 
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HOOSIER HARDWOOD MEN IN CONFERENCE. 





Lively Annual Meeting of Indianans—One Session Crowded With Action — Forestry, Transportation, Cor- 
poration Tax Law and Other Live Topics Vigorously Handled —_Lumbermen From All 
Sections of the Country in Attendance—Wit and Oratory at a Banquet. 


As related in a comprehensive telegram to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN of last week from Indianapolis, Ind., 
the eleventh annual meeting of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association occurred in that city, at the 
Denison hotel, Thursday, January 13. The following is 
an amplified report of the proceedings: 

The session began in the American dining room of the 
hotel at 2:40 p. m., with President John M. Pritchard 
in the chair. Mr. Pritchard said: 


Gentlemen, it is indeed a high privilege to call this con- 
vention to order. I have never thought that it was proper 
for persons to offer apologies when they 
had a duty to perform, but the circum- 
stances are such that I am sure you will 
agree with me that apologies are not al- 
together in bad taste. In the first place, 
inasmuch as I was compelled to leave the 
city shortly after being elected to office, 
it seems an imposition that I should be 
allowed to have the honor to return and 
preside at this meeting. 

A member—What was the cause? 

President Pritchard—In the _ second 
place, my worthy predecessors have had 
the ability to give you, in addition to a 
very good report which was due the mem- 
bership, some original poetry. I can not 
give you any original poetry. I am not 
able to do so. 


Mr. Pritchard illustrated his position 
by an apt story and continued: 


We are glad today to have such a large 

J.M.PRITCHARD. number of our own members here and we 

are especially glad to have with us so 

many of our friends. We extend to 

you the full privileges of this convention and hope that 

you will feel perfectly free to take part in the proceedings 
and make yourselves perfectly at home. 


The President’s Address. 


I congratulate you upon this, the twelfth birthday of this 
association. Your achievements since its organization are 
such that all of you may and should feel justly proud. A 
brief review of our history will show that our membership 
has increased from nine to 140; that we have at all times 
expressed a position of fairness on all questions as they 
arose which directly affected the hardwood lumber busi- 
ness, and that our views, when once decided upon, have 
been earnestly but courteously urged and that almost with- 
out exception we have gained our points. 

I further congratulate you that the new year which has 
recently begun undoubtedly marks the end of what wi!l prob- 
ably be known in history as 
the money panic of 1907. We 
have had more than two years 
to study the causes of this 
panic and have all experienced 
the results, but while the con- 
ditions which have prevailed 
during the last two years have 
been especially hard upon 
the lumber business, I am 
proud to state that so far as 
my knowledge goes there has 
not been a single member of 
this association but who had 
paid 100 cents on the dollar 
and has “come up smiling.” 

A notable thing about this 
panic has been the optimistic 
view of business men at all 
times. At first it was gener- 
ally said that it was only a 
Wall Street flurry and would 
not last to exceed three 
months; but at periods of 
about three months ever since 
it has been predicted that the F. A. DIGGINS. 
next three months would see 
the end. While these predic- 
tions did not prove to be wholly correct, they at least proved 
that it pays to continue to look upon the bright side of 
things, and undoubtedly tended to shorten the period of de- 
pression. We need not dwell upon the conditions which have 
prevailed for the last two years, but we may profitably use 
the lessons we have learned and we now find all conditions 
favorable for a period of general prosperity. I predict that 
the- year 1910 will be a profitable and satisfactory one for 
the lumbermen. 








Conservation Phases. 


A point of great interest to lumbermen at the present 
time is the conservation of our natural resources, and there 
is not a day but that we read in the daily press something 
concerning this subject. The public is aroused and.is de- 
manding that our legislators pass proper laws and make 
the necessary appropriations to conserve our great natural 
resources for posterity as well as for our own wealth, 
health and happiness. 

Among our chief natural resources are our forests, which 
we as lumbermen are rapidly denuding; but on the other 
hand as citizens we are intensely interested in seeing that 
proper steps be taken by state and nation to preserve the 
forests and to reforest along practical lines. We might be 
asked to reconcile these statements and in reply may say 
that we live in an age of civilization which demands homes 
and furniture and that the lumbermen are legitimately 
and properly supplying this demand by converting the for- 
ests into lumber. Mr. 8S. Burkholder, who represents our 
association on the State Board of Forestry, will later give 
you a report of what has been accomplished in forestry in 
our state during the last year. 

Next to forestry in interest to lumbermen is the develop- 
ment of our waterways and we urge every member of this 
association to give careful consideration to all projects for 
improvement of waterway transportation of freight and 
express his views to his congressman. Waterway transpor- 
tation of freight offers a practical way of keeping the rates 
on rail transportation at a reasonable basis; hence it is a 
vital question to lumbermen and we should urge that our 
state and government proceed with all reasonable dispatch 
to improve our waterways along practical lines. 


Railroad Rates and Uniform Inspection. 


At a former meeting of this association a resolution was 
passed unanimously indorsing a bill known as the Hepburn 
bill, pending in Congress, being an act to strengthen the 





PRESIDENT SWAIN. 





powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
measure after being amended somewhat was finally passed. 
Although the railway corporations vigorously opposed the 
passage of this measure, its operation has proven to be of 
as much if not more benefit to the railroads than to the 
shippers. For the doing away with the rebates and free 
passes has been a source of much revenue to the railroads. 
During the present session of Congress efforts will be made 
to pass a bill to strengthen further the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This bill, if passed, will 
be a great improvement in the interest of shippers. Our 
transportation committee will probably call your attention 
to the particulars of this bill, and I urge your careful con- 
sideration of the same. 

A question of continued interest to lumbermen is that 
of uniform inspection. ‘The products of our forests are 
being drawn upon from almost every country on the globe, 
and the requirements of our home markets are enormous 
and are increasing despite the introduction of substitutes 
for wood in all kinds of construction work, manufacture 
of farm machinery, automobiles, furniture etc. Several 
years ago lumbermen saw the desirability of the single 
standard of inspection for all markets and by organization 
established a set of inspection rules to be uniformly ap- 
plied in grading our lumber, and upon which should be 
founded a fair and impartial system of adjusting complaints. 
You are all familiar with the progress which has been made 
and know of the difficulties encountered in harmonizing the 
views of all interests in the trade. That great progress 
has been made toward uniformity and that the old chaotic 
conditions have been much improved cannot be denied. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association was first 
in the field with inspection rules, but at periods of re- 
vision all views could not be satisfied, and subsequently the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
was formed and adopted a set of inspection rules. Later 
the “United States hardwood inspection rules’ were adopted 
in New York, as neither the National rules nor the Manu- 
facturers’ rules were strict enough to suit some of the lum- 
bermen in the New York district. I do not question the 
integrity or the right of the organizations other than the 
National association to adopt inspection rules, and I believe 
that generally the differences of opinions have been dealt 
with as honest differences. There has been much discussion 
on the rules problem and today the demand for uniformity 
is greater than ever. This problem must eventually be 
solved by the lumbermen and in my opinion will be solved 
by them, but time and patience are required. 

While the rules may not suit all of us in all particulars, 
I do not believe that there is any great demand for a re- 
vision at this time, unless it should be for the purpose of 
establishing a single set of rules. Our association has had 
a prominent part in rule making, and has always stood for 
harmony and uniformity. We have members in both the 
National and Manufacturers’ associations, and we should 
continue to exert our influence for harmony and for one 
set of inspection rules. 


wa 
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GEORGE R. DILKS. 


Substitutes and Sociability. 


The Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis has filed a complaint 
with the Western Classification Committee with relation to 
existing rates on articles shipped in straw and fiber board 
boxes like articles when shipped in wooden boxes. Today 
the Memphis lumbermen and others are meeting with the 
Western Classification Committee at San Antonio, Tex. A 
proper classification of rates on articles shipped in wooden 
boxes means a market for much low grade lumber which 
now is allowed to go waste. Hence this is an important 
matter for lumbermen and I recommend that this associa- 
— indorse this movement of the Memphis Lumbermen’s 
Club. 

Conditions have changed wonderfully in the last twenty 
years. It has been a period of formation of all classes of 
men into organizations. Lumbermen’s organizations have 
proven of much benefit to the members, for by organization 
all may receive the benefit of the best thought of the best 
men. Views may be crystallized and when expressed have 
the power of numbers back of them. It has proven so in 
our organization, and above all that has just been said the 
greatest thing to us is the social feature. The value of our 
acquaintances and friendships thus formed is inestimable, 
and no matter what the status of the rules problem, or 
the transportation problem, or any other problem may be, I 
am sure this association will never make the mistake of 
taking itself too seriously, and that the Indiana lumber- 
men will continue to make sociability a special feature of 
their annual meetings. 

I want to thank our -efficient secretary, each member of 
the board and each member of the association for his loyalty 
to me as an officer, and I bespeak for my successor the same 
kindnesses you have always shown me. My regret at leaving 
my native state is lessened by the fact that I know that 
you will always have these delightful annual gatherings 
which will afford me and scores of others an opportunity to 
journey to our old home once a year to see you. To me 
this association is like a big family, and I am proud that 
I have the honor to be a member and as long as my health 
and circumstances will permit I expect to be present at 
the annual meetings of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
— “peace and enjoy the good fellowship which always pre- 
vails. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary C. H. Kramer read the following: 


Mr. President, Fellow Members of the Indiana Hardwood 





SAM BURKHOLDER. F. 8. UNDERHILL. 


Lumbermen’s Association—-Gentlemen: Another year’s page 
has been turned and the eleventh annual convention con 
fronts us. In submitting you this report, it is’ needless for 
me to say the past year has been quiet in most part and 
uneventful, trade conditions have been improving all during 
the year and our members generally are well satisfied. With 
the approach of the holidays, the market became more 
quiet. Thus far in the new year, we note some increase 
and as we near the warmer months of spring the markets 
likewise will be warming up. 

During the year your board of managers have held two 
meetings, one at Detroit during the annual convention of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, the other at 
Indianapolis in November. Association matters were gone 
into with interest at each meeting, optimistic feeling pre 
vailed among the board and so far as I have been able to 
learn the same feeling has prevailed among a goodly number 
of our association members. Some woods have advanced 
more per thousand feet than was anticipated, some have not 
advanced as much per thousand feet as was expected. It 
seems that the time is not far distant when most of our 
woods will move in the market with, if not a fair margin, 
at least a small margin of profit. 

We cannot advise a too marked increase in output, too 
great overtime duty, or double shifts at the mills, but as 
this association or any member of it, as far as I can learn, 
is not a member of a lumber trust or combination, or in any 
way connected with a combination, each member will in- 
crease or decrease his output as he sees or feels his market 
will require. 


Increased Membership. 


Since our last annual meeting we have lost seven mem 
bers; two by being out of the state, two by oing out of 
the lumber business, three simply declining to remain as 
members. I have, however, to present to you for your ap- 
proval for membership, the board of managers having al- 
ready acted upon them, the applications of the following: 

J. M. Pritchard Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

The Hoosier Veneer Company, Ladoga, Ind. 

R. A. Hooton Lumber Company, Indianapolis. 

Bemmer Veneer & Lumber Manufacturing Company, In- 
dianapolis. 

Fred J. Bosler, Indianapolis. 

Fr. P. Ice & Son, Mt. Summit. 

James B. Eaton & Co., Bluffton. 

I.. O. Collier, Campbellsburg. 

W. J. Hare, North Vernon. 

J. M. Personett Lumber Company. 

Tessellated Flooring Company. 

Fred Wade, Indianapolis. 

Many other applications could be had if each member of 
the association would form a committee of one and forward 
this proposition when opportunity affords; we should use 
our influence and efforts to increase our membership. We 
have a few delinquents, some of whom will square up at 
this meeting; all others we 
hope will bring up their arrear- 
ages soon. The small sum of 
our annual dues should not 
keep away anyone who is 
eligible to membership in our 
association. 

Trade Ethics. 


This association was not 
represented by delegate at the 
trade ethics conference, but as 
an association we participated 
in‘a financial way. To each 
of our members I mailed a 
copy of the code of ethics 
that was formulated and 
adopted by that conference, 

No fair-minded lumberman 
will question but that a great 
deal of good would result 
through the observance of the 
code as formulated. I would 
therefore recommend the in- 
dorsement of same by our 
association. 


Inspection Rules. 


The chairman of our inspec- 
tion rules committee will give 
you his report iater. In connection I would like to add that 
this association, as most of you know, has been the pioneer 
in the matter of inspection and has been quite a factor in 
bringing out the basic principles found in the rules of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association and has done a 
great deal of good for the lumbermen. This association 
as an individual association does not want or care to issue 
a set of rules, but we do want uniformity and not fluctua- 
a of grades. If there be any fluctuating, let it be in 
price. 
Demurrage. 

One question in which all of you are very greatly in 
terested, one which this association has rubbed up against 
and fought for; one that has caused more unpleasant feel- 
ing, and more dissatisfaction among the shipping interests 
and one which I feel safe in saying has been the cause of 
more claims being filed with the railroad companies than 
anything else, is that of demurrage or car service. In this 
matter I feel we are going to be relieved to a very marked 
degree. You no doubt have noted the uniform code adopted 
by the National Association of Railway Commissioners at 
Washington in November last, and we find our own state 
railway commission taking the lead in accepting the plan 
as adopted by the national commission and ruling that said 
plan become effective March 1 next. 

The results attained through this ruling will be largely 
beneficial to the shipper and consignee, although they are 
not as yet perfectly satisfactory. I would cite you to one 
paragraph, namely, paragraph C, under rule 9, average 
agreement, wherein freight cars are put in two classes, thus 
barring credit on box cars, including refrigerator cars, 
against freight cars of all other descriptions, or vice versa. 

It had been my purpose to give to you at this meeting a 
stock report giving you in total the amount of lumber on 
hand for 1908 as against that of 1909, the tendency of 
changes in price and the indications as to increasing or 
decreasing the output of 1910 over 1908 and 1909, but owing 
to the very few reports handed in I am unable to present 
it. 1 thank you for your attention and bespeak for my 
successor your loyal support. 


Finances, 
James Buckley, of Brookville, treasurer of the associa- 
tion, rendered his report verbally, as follows: 


There are only two things about this report. I am re- 
quired to report here about $16 that Mr. Pritchard is sup- 
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posed to have and some $250 that the secretary is supposed 
to have. I have not seen either amount. [Laughter.] 
think that the doors had better be barred. 

We had on hand at the close of our meeting last year 
$53.78: we collected from dues and other sources $370, 
from tickets sold at the banquet $34, and Mr. Pritchard 
actually paid me $8.90 and Mr. Kramer $10. — in the 
$16 that Mr. Pritchard says he will pay me and the $250 
the secretary says he has to pay would make our total re- 
ceipts $747.68, with George Palmer’s and James Buckley’s 
dues still unpaid, on which the interest—([laughter.]_ I 
think the year’s interest should be added to that; it makes 
a total of $747.68. We paid out for our stenographer last 
year $15, for our banquet $234.90, for printing $37.95, to 
the retail lumber dealers’ association $50, a total of $337.85, 
showing that we should have on hand $409.83. Well, I 
have the 83 cents. [Laughter and applause.] 


On motion the chair appointed a committee,’ consisting 
of Van B. Perrine, W. W. Knight and Charles H. Bar- 
naby, to examine and report upon the reports submitted. 


Reports of Committees. 


rhe Chair—The next thing in order will be reports from 
our standing committees. I believe the first committee 
named is that on inspection rules, on which I happen to be 
retained as chairman. I want to state that the inspection 
rules committee had a meeting and they have no written 
report to offer you, the sentiment of that committee being 
that at the present time it was desirable that there be sta- 
bility to the rules and that no changes or revisions be asked 
unless it be in the nature of bringing about a single set of 
inspection rules. That is the sentiment of that inspection 
rules committee. If anyone has anything to say in regard 
to this an opportunity will be afforded him under the head 
of new business. The next thing is the transportation com- 
mittee, W. A. Guthrie, chairman. 

Mr. Guthrie—We have nothing special in this line to re- 
port. We will have some suggestions to make under the 
head of new business, I presume. 

The Chair—I will ask—Will your committee please con- 
vene at once so as to report on these papers? Gentlemen, it 
is customary that early in our meetings a nominating com- 
mittee be appointed to consider and report to us nomina- 
tions for officers for the ensuing year. We can take that 
matter up now if it is your pleasure and I would like to 
hear a motion as to your wishes. 


Motion was passed that the chair appoint a committee 
of three on nominations and the chair named Claude 
Maley, Bedna Young and Clyde Roach. 


Forestry. 


The Chair—-Now, gentlemen, there are no further com- 
mittees to report that I know of except the special com- 
mittees that have just been appointed. We have a member 
of our association who is a member of the state board of 
forestry, Samuel Burkholder, and we would now like to have 
Mr. Burkholder give us a report of what has been done, or 
whatever line he feels like offering in regard to the forestry 
work of our state. 

Mr. Burkbholder—I wish to state in regard to what the 
state board has been doing that I have nothing to say, 
because the report is now in the hands of the printers and 
as soon as it is out anyone who wishes the report if you 
would notify myself or the secretary of the state board and 
send us your address we would be delighted to send you a 
copy as soon as it is out of the state printers’ hands. 

When the lumbermen of the United States first began 
cutting there was 850,000,000 acres of timber, containing 
about 5,600,000,000,000 board feet of lumber. Today there 
is about 550,000,000 acres with less than half the amount 
of timber there was in the beginning. At our present rate 
we are cutting and using about 20,000,000,000 cubic feet 
every year, while the forests that we have left are not grow- 
ing over 7,000,000,000 cubic feet. If things are allowed to 
run along as they have been it will not be very many years 
before we will be up against a timber famine. The ques- 
tion at present is, “What should be Gone?’ 

It is a recognized fact that no matter how much other 
material is used as a substitute for wood our increasing 
population will keep the total amount used to about the 
same as now. The only remedies are reforestation and 
conservative lumbering. Reforestation is made more prac- 
tical by the fact that over 25 percent of the land of the 
United States_is too rough to grow anything successfully 
but timber. The very magnitude of the proposition and 
the Faas wait for financia] returns makes it a government 
WOrk. 

Lumbering is far more conservative than formerly and 
will continue to be more conservative as the price of lumber 
rises and makes it pay. 

There are two ways that hardwoods today are being 
wasted that I wish to call to your attention. The first is 
the cutting of all lumber into even lengths. By far the 
greater part of hardwoods is cut up into small pieces after 
it reaches the factory. The consumer is not a loser, as he 
can use the odd length. Then what difference does it make 
if the board is an odd instead of an even length? ‘The 
second is the sawing. The pine manufacturers cut their 
stock inch thick for inch, but we hardwood manufacturers 
cut our stock inch and one-sixteenth for inch. Every time 
we ship a car of 10,000 feet we practically give away 625 
feet. I think I may safely say that lumber cut inch thick 
will in the majority of cases work just as well as the lum- 
ber cut inch and one-sixteenth. It does in pine. Why 
won't it in hardwoods? 


Ed Swain, of Shelbyville, temporarily presiding, asked 
for special committee reports, none of which was ready. 
He called for discussion of the forestry report submitted 
by Mr. Burkholder, 


Frederick Underhill—I did not expect to be called upon 
to say anything to this gathering. However, I am much in- 
terested in the report that Mr. Burkholder has made, and 
| think that if there is any part of the forests of the United 
States that we ought to be careful of it is that part in 
which this body is interested, the hardwoods of the country. 
I believe that it will be many years before we will suffer 
anything like a famine in the soft woods or the conifers, 
but we are having a heavy demand today for all classes of 
hardwoods, so heavy that even the substitute hardwoods 
coming into demand in place of the old, reliable oak and 
walnut and mahogany are now in some cases hard to pro- 
cure. Men are gunning after gum, and that is something 
that a few years ago we would hardly have thought likely 
to come so s00n upon us. 

The suggestion of Mr. Burkholder in regard to lengths 
of hardwoods I do not think is out of place at all. So 
much of the hard wood is used for cutting up purposes and 
if the lumber shipped as the percentage of cutting-up is 
suitable for the purposes into which it is to be manufac- 
tured it does not seem to me to make any difference whether 
a board is 11 feet or 12 feet long—whether it is 6 feet long 
or 16 feet long—if it cuts up right, no matter how some 
would like to have their piles in their yards trimmed up 
nicely or are accustomed to the old system of 10-, 12-, 14- 
and 16-foot lengths. If we are going to help future genera- 
tions to have a supply of hardwoods, and at the same time 
enable the hardwood producers to put upon the market goods 
that will not be exorbitant in price, it certainly seems wise 
that wherever a tree will cut to advantage in odd lengths it 
should be utilized and not be trimmed off and left in the 


woods to rot. 
The Forest Service. 


ae President and gentlemen, I have a little resolution 
re: 


WHEREAS, The Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, being in heartiest sympathy and fullest accord 
with the work of the Forest Service of the United States 
department of agriculture as fostered and furthered by 
the recently deposed head of that service, Gifford Pin- 
chot; be it hereby 

Resolved, That this association goes on record as in- 
dorsing the past policy of the Forest Service and the 
work of Gifford Pinchot in the effort to preserve for 
the mass of the American people the natural resources 
of the public domain; and in the effort to restrain the 
graft of individuals and corporations from -control of 
timber, grazing privileges and water power and mines 
without adequate compensation to the government; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to Gif- 
ford Pinchot for his able, patriotic and unselfish ser- 
vice in behalf of the people of this country. 


Motion was made and seconded that the resolutions be 
adopted. 


Mr. Underhill—Mr. President, you will pardon me if 1 
take this opportunity to say something that may start 
someone else to start talking on this subject. There is no 
subject under discussion or under consideration by the Con- 
gress of the United States today and by the administration 
of the United States more important than that of forestry. 
lt means so much to the coming generations that our for- 
ests be properly cared for. We are not so much alarmed 
today about any depredations that are being made by men 
upon the forests as we are by the possibilities of forest 
fires, which destroy annually approximately as much as the 
lumbermen cut off, and if there is one man in the United 
States who has done a work that is worthy of the praise 
of every citizen of the country, if there is one man who has 
given thought and care and his life to arousing not only 
lumbermen to act with care and caution as to how they 
went into their woodlands but has aroused a whole nation 
to think about the subject of forest preservation and the 
conservation of the other natural resources, that man is 
Gifford Pinchot, and he deserves all the honor and praise 
that we are able to give him, and if, by adopting this me- 
morial this afternoon, we can in any way show that the 
lumbermen of the United States appreciate the work that 
he has done in the past it seems to me that it is a small 
thing for this association to do, recognizing the splendid 
stand he has taken and the splendid work he has accom- 
plished in years past. 

There may be differences of opinion, even in this body, as 
to whether Mr. Pinchot has acted ‘ong! or not in con- 
nection with the controversy that led to his dismissal, but 
there has been no difference of opinion that he has given 
years of his life to doing a great work for the people of 
the United States in connection with the Forest Service, and 
that if the Forest Service is effective today and is doing 
anything for future generations of our people it is largely 
due to the thought and care and the energy and wisdom of 
Gifford Pinchot. [Applause.]. 


At the request of a member, the secretary reread the 
resolutions offered by Mr. Burkholder, which were for- 
mally accepted in accordance with the motion. 

The Chair—We have a speech here from a very honored 
guest of ours today on forestry that we want to read to 
you. This is from Mr. Buckley, of Manistee, Mich. He 
says ‘‘Preservin’ de trees would easy if ev’ybody had de 
same hesitatin’ feelin’ against a wood pile as I always ex- 
periences.”” [Laughter.] 


Disposition of Reports. 


The Chair—I would ask if the committee on officers’ re- 
ports is ready to report. 

Mr. Perrine—The report of the committee is that the re- 
ports of officers be adopted. 


A motion was made to adopt the reports. 


Mr. Fathauer asked for light on the president’s assertion, 
preceding his annual address, that he was “compelled to 
leave the state,” and would like to know the nature of the 
serious charge. 

The Chair—I had $16 of the funds of this association 
and in every mail I received a request from the treasurer 
to remit, and the only relief I could get from his abuse 
was to leave the state. [Laughter.] 

The Chair—Gentlemen, you have heard the motion to 
accept the report of the committee on officers’ reports, which 
motion carries with it the approval of the various recom- 
— made, and I will ask if you are ready for the 
question. 


The reports were formally accepted by vote. 


The Corporation Tax Law. 


Mr. Stimson—I believe that this communication which 
I have should come under that head. ‘This is a letter from 
the Manufacturers’ Association of the state of Illinois relat- 
ing to the tax law. Business bodies and business associa- 
tions all over the country are taking some action on this 
matter, and there seems to be a general disposition to 
oppose, and a disposition to recommend, a repeal of the in- 
come tax law and to this association they give their reasons. 
I will read this for your consideration. 

First, because of the undue and unnecessary publicity re- 
quired by paragraph 6 of the law, which requires that the 
schedules shall be filed in the office of the commissioner of 
internal revenue and shall constitute public records and be 
open to inspection as such. 

Second, the injustice of the government in compelling 
members of this association as well as others throughout 
the United States to file their schedules in two months’ 
time, when it has taken the government four months to 
construe the law and prepare its explanation of it. 

Third, the inventories which it will be necessary to make 
and which if required by the instructions of the treasury 
department will cost more money in the loss of time than 
the tax itself will cost. 

This communication was handed to me and I was re- 
quested to place it before this body, and in this capacity I 
think it should be discussed freely and that no person 
present should hesitate to express himself fully in the mat- 
ter. It seems to me that one of the chief objections to the 
law is the inquisitorial nature of going into details of private 
business, the conditions of which vary from year to year. 
We have our lean years and our fat years and the public 
serutinizers can examine every item of business ertaining 
thereto, and the length of time given for filing this report 
with the secretary is short, but it does not seem to me that 
this is the chief objection. I do not know anything about 
the constitutionality of the law. They seem to be able to 
make laws to apply anywhere they chose to put them, but 
the very fact that the limits of profits is $5,000, putting it 
that low, is certainly highly objectionable. That probably 
might not apply to my business at all—I don’t make that 
much in my _ business—but it will probably affect many 
men here, and it seems to me that this should be discussed 
freely and that such action taken as you may deem fit; and 
to place this in some sort of status before this body I move 
that it be the sense of your convention that we are opposed 
to the corporate tax law as passed by the last national 
Congress, and that we urge its repeal. 


The motion was seconded and the chair asked for a 
discussion of the subject. 


Mr. Elledge—While I am here merely as a visitor, it 
seems to me that one objection to this corporation tax law 
was not mentioned. It was an objection that I, as an in- 
dividual citizen, have had to the law from its inception, and 
that is’ the unfair way in which it is made to apply. It 





is not made to apply to partnership business; partnerships 
are one thing and corporations another, and the firm of 
Smith, Jones & Brown might be carrying on a partnership 
business extensively and making large profits, and while 
they are enjoying the benefits of the protection of the gov- 
ernment they are immune from any taxation under this cor- 
poration law. 


Here followed a general discussion, participated simul- 
taneously in by many, impossible to record. 


The Chair—It has been moved and seconded that this 
association go on record as opposed to the corporation tax 
law and urge its repeal. Are you ready for the question? 


The motion as made was passed. 


Railroad Rate Increases. 


Mr. Guthrie—C. C. McCain, who is president of the rail- 
roads’ trunk lines, has issued a pamphlet setting forth why 
rates should be advanced—the railroad rates—an advance of 
10 percent. This pamphlet has been distributed throughout 
the country by the different railroads, showing that the 
railroads have some particular interest in doing this. A 
body of men got together and in October had a mass meet- 
ing at Cincinnati and various shipping interests and com- 
mercial organization and persons interested in paying 
freight attended the meeting. It resulted in their forming 
an executive committee, whose idea was to make an answer 
to this to be sent to the several presidents of these various 
trunk lines. ‘The presidents made reply to them and rather 
evaded the question, saying that “it was gotten up by 
McCain; you should have addressed him,” shaking it over 
to his shoulders. Their belief is that the railroad companies 
are preparing the people. ‘They furnish a statement show- 
ing earnings year by year, and I am furnishing a copy of 
it here. They formulated that statement by taking state- 
ments from the railroad commissions’ reports. Their state- 
ment is true on the face of it, but it is misleading to the 
ordinary person. This meeting wanted to give the railroad 
companies all that they earned so that they can furnish the 
shippers good service, but they don’t want to give them too 
much of the earning capacity as that would come out to a 
certain extent from their profits. They answered that it 
would not and figured it down on the various articles sent 
to the consumer who pays for them in most cases, I presume, 
but the railroad contention is that we don’t have to pay 
them but let this go into dividing up their profits. 

They asked me on Tuesday down there if I would interest 
this organization, asking if it was in sympathy with them, 
and if so they would like to have our moral support and 
they would get up circulars and send them out to their mem- 
bers, at an expense that would be a trifle. These figures are 
long and I will not read them, but if any of you will in- 
vestigate them you will soon find that the railroads’ in- 
crease has been enormous in their profits on their stock and 
their income. The railroads picked out some road where 
the stock has been watered excessively, like the Erie, as | 
understand it, and show the earnings on all that watered 
stock, but these men answered by taking up the B. & O., 
which I understand is parallel and is making big profits and 
is paying on fixed charges and for all improvements. 

A member—Mr. President, I move that this association 
give to this shippers’ publicity bureau its moral support and 
assistance in carrying out the ideas advanced in the meet- 
ing at Cincinnati. 


The motion was seconded and passed. 

Mr. Worland asked for figures or new ideas on the 
costs of manufacturing hardwoods, with particular refer- 
ence to red oak. He figured his cost at a trifle less than 
$4. ‘‘It may be,’’ he said, ‘‘that some of the people 
are paying more than I am, but it is my candid opinion 
that the majority of the people are not making any profit 
on quartered red oak. In order to get up a discussion 
on the association I asked members to be prepared to say 
how they arrived at the cost of production.’’ Mr. Wor- 
land went into details of cost of manufacture, but unfor- 
tunately in tones so inaudible that what promised to be 
one of the most interesting debates of the session was 
lost. J. V. Stimson replied, saying among other things 
that he found his cost a bit less than $4 a thousand. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. Young read the report of the committee on nomi- 
nations, recommending the following for office: 


President—Ed Swain, of Shelbyville. 

Vice president—Van BK. Perrine, Fort Wayne. 

Secretary—C. H. Kramer, Richmond. 

Treasurer—James Buckley, Brookville. 

Directors—Claude Maley, Evansville; E. F. Swain, Shelby- 
ville; Sam Burkholder, Crawfordsville; J. V. Stimson, Hunt- 
ingburg; W. A. Guthrie, Indianapolis; George Palmer, Sheri- 
dan; J. A. Pritchard, Memphis, Tenn.; Charles Barnaby, 
Greencastle. 


Motion was made that the report of the committee be 
accepted and the officers nominated be elected by ac- 
clamation, which was passed and so acted upon. 


Mr. Pritchard—I want to say over to you again that the 
most pleasant experience of my life has been my connection 
with this association. ‘There is not anything that I know 
of that I would exchange for the friendships that I have 
formed in this association. I think it is true that it has 
always been the purpose of the association to make friends 
and to try to spread the ‘harmonious feeling that should pre- 
vail among lumbermen. We have enlarged upon the social 
side of the organization and I am proud that I have had 
the honor to be an official of this association; and now it 
is time for me to turn over the office to my successor. I 
take great pleasure in introducing to you your new_presi- 
dent, Mr. Ed Swain, who is well known to you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Swain (assuming the president’s chair)—Fellow mem- 
bers of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, it 
is with a great deal of pleasure that I accept the honor 
that ydu have conferred upon me today, and I fully recog- 
nize the magnitude of the task which follows in the foot- 
steps of such efficient and capable predecessors, and I would 
ask your earnest cojperation and support that we may main- 
tain the present high standard of our association. I thank 
you. [Applause.] We will now hear from our new vice 
president, Van B. Perrine. 

Mr. Perrine—Gentlemen, although I could not hear what 
Mr. Swain said I subscribe heartily to his remarks as an 
entirety. [Applause.] 


In Memoriam. 


Mr. Stimson—Mr. President, I have a painful duty to 
perform. ‘The grim reaper has been busy among the lum- 
bermen during the last few months and I was requested to 
note the deaths of Mr. J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; Mr. Sanders, of Sanders & Egbert, 
of Goshen; Mr. John B. Ransom, of Nashville, Tenn.; and 
pes B. Stoneman, who died, I believe, in St. Louis yes- 
erday. 

These were men with whom we were well acquainted, 
with whose merits and worth you are all familiar; men who 
have accomplished a great deal in their lines; and it is just 
that we recognize at this time their departure and remem- 
ber their worthiness and the works they have performed. 
It is not often that so gs | of our friends have responded 
to the call in this short length of time, men who were 


young in their work. Mr. Sanders, I believe, was approach- 
ing 68 or 70, but the other men were all much younger men 
who seemed to have years of active, useful life before them. 

This is the call to which we will all be required to re- 
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spond sooner or later, and this is an office that others will 
after a while perform for us. We remember them in kind- 
ness as men of a high order of integrity and intelligence, 
men of clean lives, men of usefulness and worth in the 
communities in which they resided, men of worth and value 
to the lumber fraternity. We knew them, gentlemen, as 
good fellows Here; we believe they will go good fellows 
There. I thank you. [Applause.] 


From a Sister Association, 


The Chair—We have with us today a man. young in 
years but a man whose experiences well qualify him to make 
us a very interesting talk. We would like to hear from Mr. 
Doster. 

Lewis Doster—Mr. President and gentlemen, I have just 
heard Mr. Stimson’s words and they have brought to my 
mind rather a feeling that I can not talk, for I had the 
painful journey to make to go to Mr. Ransom’s funeral last 
week at Nashville to represent not only the association’s 
interests but my personal friendship for a man to whom I 
had been so closely allied in the last few years in the hard- 
wood industry. i certainly appreciate what was said of 
him and of these other gentlemen whose names were men- 
tioned here today. 

I am very glad to be at your Indiana meeting again. I 
was asked today why I came here and I will tell you frankly, 
gentlemen, I came here to get tips on how to run an asso- 
ciation meeting. We always move our meeting back until 
after the Indiana association meeting is over so that we will 
know what to do and how to do it, and I think that the 
interest which you have shown here, especially as a state 
organization, which can not be compared with any other 
state organization in this country that I know of, is worthy 
cf imitation. ‘Che men who are here are from the farthest 
west of our hardwood industry; you have visitors from the 
Coast, from the East, from the North and South from our 
industry that covers so vast an amount of territory, and I 
think that your organization should be proud that you are 
such a good drawing card. I think it is a wonderful thing 
that you are doing and bound to redound to ends that are 
successful. * * *® 

But before I forget it I want to assure you that I am 
from Cincinnati and ready to boost for Cincinnati, and to 
extend to your organization an invitation from our Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association to attend our next annual 
meeting, which will be held in that city February 1, 2 and 
3. In extending this invitation I do it as an officer and as 


.a friend to the whole lumber industry. We are as a na- 


tional organization exactly like your. state organization— 
we have no secrets, and every part of our convention is 
open to you to take part with us and join with us for the 
development of our future laws and regulations aimed to 
maintain the industry at its highest standard. You need not 
feel a bit backward in coming; everyone is on an equal 
footing. I might say that we are going to deviate this year 
from old, straight, regulation association meeting methods. 
We are going to develop a lot of interesting matter to pre- 
sent to the lumbermen which will make it well worth the 
trip. The expense and the time devoted to it I believe will 
be to your welfare. Our programs and invitations have not 
yet been issued, but if anyone is skipped it is due to rusty 
machinery in getting them out, but | want to make public 
a personal invitation for all to be there if any do not re- 
ceive an invitation in due course by mail. 


At 4:24 p. m. the convention adjourned. 


THE BANQUET. 


The American dining room of the Denison hotel, where 
the business session had been held, was the scene of the 
banquet. It was tastefully arranged, the tables, with 
two smaller ones for the overflow, being arranged in the 
form of a huge letter T. To strains from a capable 
orchestra the guests filed into the banquet room at 7:18 
p. m., to the number of about 100, and the feasting 
began at 7:25. It lasted until 10, when was finished a 
rich menu that did credit to those responsible for it. 

Toastmaster Swein (bowing to cheers and applause)— 
Members of the Indiana association and our invited 
guests, it is with more than ordinary pleasure that I 
introduce to you tonight the first speaker, a man who 
was first vice president of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, and I am sure that I voice the enthusi- 
astic opinion of the association that at our next annual 
meeting it will be our pleasure to listen to the gentle- 
man as president of that association, Mr. Diggins, of 
Michigan. [Applause.] 

F. A. Diggins—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Indiana 
Ilardwood Lumbermen’s Association, your chairman has no 
authority whatever from me to nominate me as a candidate 
for any office. I am not a candidate for office, certainly not 
tor the office for which he has nominated me if there is 
anyone more entitled to the office than I am. [Cries of 
“Good!”} I came here last year, gentlemen, largely out of 
curiosity, because I had heard so much of this association 
and I was connected with an association in my own state 
and wanted to see if you really did have so much enjoyment 
and enthusiasm. I came here to find out.and, to my aston- 
ishment, I found that you had nearly double the membership 
that we had and that you had ten times the enjoyment out 
of your association that we have, and tonight I came be- 
cause I wanted to come. Your president and your secretary 
were kind enough to invite me to come tonight and I was 
only too glad to accept. 

1 think I got in wrong here last year. I understood that 
several members not living in Indiana but doing business 
there were members of the association. I felt that if they 
were entitled to membership I, too, was. 

I want to say just a word for our association here. I take 
pride in saying that it is the best state association in the 
United States. I am proud of it. We have one in Michigan 
not so great as this, although perhaps we accomplish just 
us much, and perhaps a little more. In our Michigan or- 
ganization only “manufacturers of lumber or actual owners 
of stumpage are eligible to membership. We meet four 
times a year. We have a paid secretary. We collect sta- 
tistics of stock on hand, in the hands of every member, 
which is compiled, printed and put into the hands of a 
committee that we call the market conditions committee for 
action. We work all the time. We do not even eat. It 
seems to me that our association here eats all the time and 
does not even work. [Laughter.] I do not know, after all, 
if you get more out of your association than we get out of 
ours. 

I want to say a word about a little association in my 
home county. We have there a little association called the 
exchange that meets once a month, and if any of you 
Indiana gentlemen are ever in Cadillac on that day I will 
be glad to take you to the exchange and give you a good 
luncheon, and then you will be surprised to find that the 
members are all at their desks, as entirely at home as 
though they were all stockholders in one great concern. 

We take an interest in our neighbors’ business and they 
take an interest in ours, and instead of being competitors 
in Cadillac we are warm friends. We exchange views on the 
business situation, we exchange stock lists and we codperate. 
It seems to me that in a larger and broader sense what we 
are doing in Cadillac should be done in your state organiza- 
tion and should be done in a national association. It is an 
attempt to divorce ourselves from all the selfishness - to 
which we are prone and look at things from the standard 
that anything we do, or should do, should be for the good 
of the whole association. It is a hard thing to expect of 
human nature, which is naturally selfish, but we have accom- 





plished it in a small way in Cadillac, and we are attempting 
to accomplish it in a larger yes J in our state association, 
and I hope that you will be able to accomplish it in this 
association and eventually in the National association. 
a * We have to be broad enough in our association 
work to see the interests of the other man; whether he be 
manufacturer, jobber or consumer, he has some rights in 
the manufacturing and grading and marketing of hardwood 
lumber which we as American citizens should be bound to 
respect. Let us stand by and work for this end, doing the 
most good for the greatest number. 


The Toastmaster—I believe that we all admire con- 
sistency in a man. I wish that some member of the 
Indiana association would make a motion that we admit 
Mr. Diggins to membership in our organization. 

The motion was made, seconded and passed unani- 
mously. Mr. Diggins expressed his thanks and said that 
he would pay the initiation fee ‘‘as soon as he could.’’ 


Sentiment from Michigan. 


The Toastmaster—The Indiana association has many 
friends outside the state. A man who would journey 
several hundred miles many years in succession to attend 
our meetings is certainly a friend of ours and we should 
hear from him—Mr. Buckley, of Manistee, Mich. 


James Buckley—All I can say to you gentlemen is this, 
that to attend your meetings and those of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association (of which I have been a 
member ever since I can remember) I ey as the brightest 
events in my life.» I enjoy these meetings. I wish that I 
had the gift of our friend Mr. Diggins in speaking to you. 
1 feel a whole lot that I would like to express to you, but [ 
can not do it. I like to attend these meetings, and I am 
very glad to say that I have had invitations to all of them 
and have attended several. I attend all I possibly can and 
get away from my business. I thank you. [Applause.] 


A Spokesman from Kentucky. 


The Toastmaster—We also have friends on our south- 
ern border, in the state of Kentucky. Louisville has sent 
quite a delegation to our meeting and we should hear 
from Mr. Norman. 


E. B. Norman—I have always looked upon Indiana much 
as we look upon Virginia, one the home of presidents, the 
other the home of lumbermen, and we can claim some rela- 
tionship. We have in Kentucky a state organization of 
wholesale lumbermen, but we have a little club in Louisville 
and I want to say that while it is little it is full of en- 
thusiasm and we want to be identified as much as possible 
with the lumber industry of the country. ‘fo that end we 
entertain the wholesale association and will entertain your 
National association. While we are few in numbers we try 
to be pretty active and always hold out a welcome and such 
hospitality as we can offer to all our guests, and I want to 
invite this association to be our special guests at the next 


annual convention of the National association, to be held in» 


Louisville in June. You will find the Ohio river between 
us, but we will bridge it with hospitality. We want you all 
over there and I hope that you will come. I am sorry that 
we have no one to make you a speech such as Kentucky 
deserves, but I thank you for your attention. [Applause. } 


In Behalf of Louisville. 
The Toastmaster—It seems that we have another gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, a vice president of the Louis- 


ville Hardwood Club, Mr. Davis. We would like to hear 
from him. 


E. L. Davis—Mr. Norman referred to the meeting of the 
National association along in June. About the 10th of June 
I hope that all the members from the North, to and north 
of Indianapolis, will begin to gather and journey to the 
South ; and we don’t want a single one missed, and as they 
pass down the line we want all from southern Indiana to 
come with them, meeting in Jeffersonville and New Albany 
and going on to Louisville in a bunch. Ido not believe you 
can tind more lumbermen in Indiana than we can entertain 
and I hope that you will all try to tackle our hospitality. 
It will be the first time, I believe, the National association 
has ever been south but once—they met in Memphis two 
years ago—and I hope that after they come to Louisville 
they will be so well pleased that we can have the association 
as a permanent feature with us always. I thank you for 
your attention. [Applause.] 


The Masonic quartet rendered a song, the refrain of 
which was ‘‘I’m Unlucky,’’ and was compelled to re- 


spond to an encore with an additional verse which made 
capital, laughable allusions to the association. 


A Representative of the National Hardwood Associa- 
tion, } 


The Toastmaster—The next speaker will be Frank F. 
Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. Fish—I only represent the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association as its secretary. You haye heard from Mr. Nor- 
man and Mr. Davis, and the National association has been 
highly honored by the Louisville Hardwood Club in receiving 
an invitation to hold its next annual meeting at Louisville. 
I want to second, on behalf of the National association, the 


very cordial invitation which you have received this evening — 


from Mr. Norman and Mr. Davis, of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club, to attend our next meeting, in June, at Louisville. I 
can not tell any of you gentlemen who are here anything 
about Kentucky or Louisville hospitality if you have ever 
been there, and I will not attempt it, but we are quite anx- 
ious that all the Indiana hardwood lumbermen and all the 
guests here tonight be our —— or the guests of the Louis- 
“ag 4 people at the National hardwood meeting in Louisville 
n June. 

These meetings to me are always enjoyable. I have at- 
tended a number of the Indiana meetings and it has been my 
pleasure to attend the meetings of state associations pretty 
much all over the country in my capacity as secretary of 
our association. I am not very strong on the carnation and 
bouquet business, but I want’ to say to you that I have 
never before attended a meeting of a hardwood association 
in which practically every state in the Union interested in 
the hardwood industry was represented as it is here tonight. 
You have gentlemen from Massachusetts, from New York, 
from Pennsylvania, from the far North and the South at 
your Indiana meeting, and I consider it a very distinct and 
high compliment to your officers and your association. 

1 am a believer in the getting together of the hardwood 
interests—the few matters I have to be I am a believer in. 
{Laughter.] Right in connection with these meetings and 
the efforts to rally about us a gh following at our an- 
nual meetings is an experience in which your officers doubt- 
less have shared just as we do not infrequently, an amusing 
experience that lightens our burdens and helps us along. 


Sometimes it is hard to get a member, even though he pays - 


his dues and believes in the work, to attend the meetings. 
Perhaps it is a matter of habit to a certain extent, and in 
checking up our lists after I had served as secretary about 
three'years I found the names of gentlemen who paid their 
dues promptly, who were fully in accord with the work, but 
never showed up at our conventions, and under instructions 
I proceeded to take the matter up with them personally and 
tried,.if it were possible, to get them to the next meeting, 


‘which happened to be that held at Atlantic City, N. J., a 


considerable distance for many to travel. 


Citing the case of a Chicago member of the National 
association, of German birth, who was handicapped by 
a phase of feminine incapacity, Mr. Fish told, in cleverly 
imitated dialect, an amusing story of the difficulties of 
securing members’ attendance at meetings, which story 
covered also a way out of the difficulty. He continued: 


This delegate took his folks and has not missed a meeting 
since and 1 do not believe you could coax him away from 
the a He has gotten results from the association 
work that he never had before and is a better member now. 
The attendance right here tonight indicates very clearly 
that these gentlemen are appreciative of the fact that re- 
sults come from being at the meetings. ; 

I want to thank you all cordially for your attention and 
for your entertainment tonight. [Applause.] 


From the Manufacturers’ Association. 


The Toastmaster—We have with us another secretary 
of a national association, Mr. Doster, secretary of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. 


Mr. Doster addressed the diners at some length, his 
remarks being largely a repetition of those made by him 
during the business session. These he supplemented by 
scoring the cry of lumber ‘‘trust,’’ by urging conserva- 
tion of forests, by stating that the annual meeting of his 
association would display moving pictures of lumbering 
and by reiterating his invitation for all present to attend 
the Manufacturers’ Association convention. 


The Lumberman Poet, 


The Toastmaster—We will now hear from our friend, 
Douglas Malloch, the ‘‘lumberman poet,’’ of Chicago. 

Mr. Malloch’s address was characteristic and from the 
standpoint of amusement one of the most entertaining of 
the evening. The speaker confined himself to eloquently 
told stories illustrative (according to his authority) of 
foibles of members of the Indiana association. His allu- 
sions provoked constant shouts of laughter. 


The Retiring President. 


The Toastmaster—Today we had the pleasure of list- 
ening to Mr. Pritchard, of Indiana; tonight we will 
listen to Mr. Pritchard, of Memphis. 

John M. Pritchard said in part: 


lt is true that I am from Memphis now, but I am certain 
to be associated there with one of the finest bunches of 
lumbermen in the country, while I regret my absence from 
the Indiana field. But 1 do not expect to take your time 
tonight. We have with us a gentleman from Memphis who is 
a real Memphian, one of the finest men that the South has, 
and it has the finest in the world. We have with us Captain 
Barksdale from Memphis; we want to hear from him, 


For the Memphis Trade. 


Capt. W. R. Barksdale—When I was quite young I got 
into the lumber business, not of my own volition but om 
account of my father and myself getting into the peach tree 
business. [Laughter.] I took quite an aversion to lumber 
for a while. We got into it and it was only a short time 
until the market fluctuated badly and I was opposed to it, 
but father said, “Stick to it and it will make a man of 
you.” We stuck to that and while I got to be a pretty big 
boy still I was not particularly well pleased with the peach 
tree business. It had not produced any results that I could 
see except when I sat down, and we got into the hickory 
business a little later; and I want to tell you that the old 
barn on our place was the one place on the face of the earth 
where hickory went up and down faster than ever before, 
and every time it came down it struck a bare place. 
| Laughter. ] 

I went out of the business,for a number of years after 
that. I got into a.real, general hardwood business acci- 
dentally. I have always appreciated the accident, for when 
I got into that I struck the best bunch of fellows that man 
was ever allowed to associate with. [Applause.] I heard 
a gentleman say here tonight that he regarded Indiana and 
Virginia as akin—Virginia as the mother of presidents, 
Indiana as the mother of hardwood lumbermen. I believe 
that to be the fact, and I know that Tennessee is the step- 
mother, for we have more splendid Indiana lumbermen trans- 
planted down there than they have elsewhere on the earth, 
and I want to tell you now that Tennessee is the best step- 
mother that any set of men ever had or will. We are always 
ready, willing and glad to welcome any gentleman who is in 
the lumber business; downthere we have mightly little use 
for the other kind of fellow. If he is not a gentleman we 
don’t want him. But it has been quite a pleasure for us 
to see that those from Indiana had had a oe training be- 
fore they left this part of the state, for they are behaving 
fine down there. 

Seriously speaking, I want to thank again each and every 
member of this association for the pleasure I have had and 
the privilege of being here tonight, and if it is possible I 
shall always be present at the annual meetings of the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumber Association. I thank you. [Applause.] 


The quartet sang ‘‘ Harrigan,’’ the diners joining. 
For Northern Hardwoods, 


The Toastmaster—We have with us the president of 
the Northwestern Hardwood Association, Mr, Barnard. 


A. H. Barnard—tThey have all told you about the surprises 
they have had, and this is surely one to me. I have the 
honor of being president of a very small association up there 
and our watchword is “Get together,” and when I go home 
I will tell them what you folks do. When I came here I 
supposed there would be twenty or twenty-five proven, but 
I am amazed to see what the crowd is. And they all look 
thrifty. I was a little embarrassed after I got to the station 
that I had forgotten my tuxedo coat, but I find it a pleasure 
in this democratic society not to have one on. I was down 
here about six years ago, I think, with the National asso- 
ciation and enjoyed myself very much around your city and 
at your convention, but I am sure that this is a surprise in 
more ways than one, particularly noting the crowd that you 
have at your state association. I will be glad to join you at 
ome other time, and I appreciate your invitation. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


. For the Keystone State. 


The Toastmaster—We will now hear from Mr. Under- 
hill, of Philadelphia. 


Frederick 8S. Underhill—These old fellows who have spoken 
before me have the advantage of me, having gotten out of 
their systems what was in them. 

To my mind when anyone speaks of a lumberman it seems 
to me that all that is necessary to be said in order that he 
may be recognized for what he is and where he comes from 
and where he belongs is to say that he is an Indiana lum- 

rman. [Applause.] I read recently the title of a book and 
of a play and I am inclined to think that several of Indiana 
and particularly of Indianapolis will take exception to it. 
The title of the book and that play, I believe, was “A Gen- 
tleman from Indiana.”” Now, the exception is not to the 
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word “gentleman” but to the fact that it is in the singular, 
not in the plural. All whom I have met from Indiana are 
eentlemen—the gentlemen of Indiana. [Applause.] 

Mr. Underhill made a playful but apparently earnest 
effort to secure the courtesy previously extended to Mr. 
Diggins, membership in the association, and continued: 

There are many things that I would like to say, but I am 
in a kind of mist tonight, because I came here a year ago 
and had a good friend with me and I rather miss the pres- 
ence of the orator of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Horace Reeves, who was with us last 
year, but I shall try to hold up a little bit of my own end 
in the few minutes that I shall speak to you. 

Mueh of the rest of Mr. Underhill’s speech was de- 
voted to anecdotes illustrative of points that he desired 
to make and which were aptly quoted. He concluded by 
saying: 

I am glad to have been with you tonight and I thank you 
for having invited me to attend this convention. It was 
very interesting to me. If there is anything that I believe 
in it is good fellowship among men engaged in kindred lines 
of business. I think the associations of lumbermen through- 
out our United States and associations like this have done 
more to sow confidence, to enable business to be conducted on 
business principles, than has any other factor. I thank yca 
for your courtesy. [Applause.] 

Motion was made and passed that Mr. Underhill be 
elected to membership in the Indiana association, EV. 
Stuart sang ‘‘The Songs My Mother Used to Sing,’’ 
the Masonie quartet rendered a final number, and the 
banquet closed at 11:10 p. m. 

The Attendance. 

The attendance at the convention and the banquet 

ineluded the following: 
«©. J. Roach, Indianapolis ; Walnut Lumber Co. 
M. J. Barnard, Indianapolis ; Central Veneer Co. 


M. B. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.; Taylor & Mason. 
Samuel Burkholder, Crawfordsville; Burkholder Lumber Co. 


F. R. Sheperd, Indianapolis ; Eaqjersalé & Sheperd. 


BR. L. Davis, Louisville, Ky. ; L. Davis Lumber Co. 

BE. B. Norman, Louisville, Ky.; E. B. Norman & Co. 

H. J. Gates, Louisville, Ky.; Louisville Point Lumber Co. 

T. J. Christian, Indianapolis; Maley & Wertz. d 

Roy Burkholder, Crawfordsville ; Crawfordsville Lumber Co. 

J. H. P. Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hardwood Lumber Co. 

J. N. Graham, Franklin; Franklin Coil Hoop Co. 

Hugh Neeriemer,, Odon; Neeriemer & Son. 

William J. Hare, North Vernon. 

George A. Litchfield, North Vernon. 

Charles Lieb, Rockport ; Rockport Box Mfg. Co. 

E. C. Artman, Rockport ; Rockport Box Mfg. Co. 

W. A. Artman, Rockport ; Rockport Box Mfg. Co. 

E. K. Pritchett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Macey Co. 

E. A. Swain, Shelbyville; Swain-Karmire Lumber Co. 

Daniel Wertz, Evansville; Maley & Wertz. 

Claude Maley, Evansville; Maley & Wertz. 

Henry Maley, Edinburg; Maley & Wertz. 

J. D. Wertz, Columbus; Maley & Wertz. 

Henry Wertz, Edinburg; Maley & Wertz. 

George M. Personett, Brookville. 

G. O. Worland, Evansville; Mayer, Thompson & McCowan. 

T. B. Coppock, Ft. Wayne; S. P. Coppock & Son. 

Van P. Perrine, Ft. Wayne; Perrine-Armstrong Co. 

Charles Wertz, Grammer; Daniel Wertz & Co. 

Owen Moffett, Madison; Moffett-Bowman Lumber Co. 

H. C. Jacoby, Hamilton, Ohio. 

C. V. Delaney, Hamilton, Ohio. 

J. V. Hankinson, Franklin, Ohio. 

G. A. Dwiggins, Fountain City. 

J. M. Pritchard, Memphis, Tenn.; J. M. Pritchard Lbr. Co. 

T. B. Stone, Cincinnati, Ohio; T. B. Stone Lumber Co. 

Arthur H. Barnard, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Theodore Fathauer, Chicago, Ill.; Theo. Fathauer & Co. 

B. F. Swain, Shelbyville; D’Heur & Swain. 

Frederick S. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wistar, Under- 
hill & Co. 

I. Russell, Indianapolis ; Capital Veneer Co. 

Walter A. Crim, Salem; C. M. Crim & Son. 

W. W. Knight, Indianapolis; Long-Knight Lumber Co. 

H. B. Milliken, Indianapolis; Advance Veneer & Lumber Co. 

Cc. W. Davis, Edinburg; Tesselated Flooring Co. 

Frank L. Donnell, Indianapolis. 

George M. Waters, New Palestine. 

Lewis Doster, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary Hdwd. Mfrs.’ Assp. 


Frank F. Fish, Chicago; secretary Nat. Hdwd. Lbr. Assn. 
R. McCracken, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentucky Lumber Co. 
Fred A. Diggins, Cadillac, Mich.; Cummer-Diggins Co. 
W. R. Barkside, Memphis, Tenn. ; Dooley-Stern Lumber Coa. 
Hugh McLean, Buffalo, N. Y.; Hugh McLean Lumber Co. 
Cc. A. Wood, Muncie; Kirby-Wood Co. 

Cc. H. Kramer, Richmond; C. & W. Kramer Co. 

Charles Hammond, Crawfordsville. 

W. E. Chamberlain, Boston, Mass.; John M. Woods & Co. 
W. E. Johns, Cincinnati, Ohio; Perry Lumber Co. 

James C. Dickson, Indianapolis, 

D. J. Shepard, Indianapolis ; Eaglesfield & Shepard. 

J. N. Woodbury, Chicago; John A. Ritz & Son. 

H. E. Cline, Louisville, Ky. ; Louisville Veneer Mills. 

J. D. Moris, Indianapolis; Indianapolis Sawed Veneer Co. 
G. W. Schwartz, St. Louis, Mo.; Vandalia Line. 

Ed Shippen, Louisville, Ky.; Davis Lumber Co. 

H. P. Wiborg, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wiborg-Hanna Co. 

W. C. Barrett, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. E. Barrett & Co. 
Henry Fralich, New Palestine. 

E. W. De Camp, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

H. O. Schuchmann, Indianapolis. 

R. F. Hodges, Milwaukee, Wis. 

G. H. Palmer, Sheridan. F. J. Bosler, Indianapolis. 
James Buckley, Brookville. A. J. Brown, Cumberland. 
F. I. Galbraith, Sunman, Ind. H. C. Wiese, Cumberland. 
Neher & Palmer, Frankfort. W. 8. Cooper, Greenfield. 
Will North, Portland. Ed Richardson, Indianapolis. 
R. H. Hamilton, Indianapolis. Charles O. McMains, Lebanon. 
W. J. Roach, Indianapolis. J. G. Wilcox, Lebanon. 

M. M. Erb, Connersville. W. W. Garrett, Frankfort. 
Charles E. Neil, Union City. Henry S. Adams, Fortville. 
B. Young, Evansville. John Cooper, Linton. 
George H. Foot, Vincennes. Jerome Robinson. Chicago. 
T. J. Stanfield, Seymour. W. A. Guthrie, Indianapolis. 
W. D. Elledge, Indianapolis. James I. Butcher, Detroit. 
F. W. Abele, Seymour. F. A. Faley, Paris, Ill. 

D. B. Berkhardt, Elwood. C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle. 
4. A. Keithley, Bedford. John W. Tyndall, Decatur. 
John Kitchen, Columbus. Fred H. Wade, Indianapolis. 
C. 8. Eaglesfield, Indianapolis Phil F. Ryan, Indianapolis. 
J. W. Martin, Veedersburg. H. H. Martin, Indianapolis. 
J. V. Simpson, Huntingburg. F. D. Hester, Indianapolis. 
c. J. Allen, Cincinnati, Ohio. C. E. Strassler, Indianapolis. 
Walter G. Bass, Indianapolis. L. C. Ely, New Palestine. 
Herman Romberg. C. Disher, Indianapolis. 


TR 





CLOSING SESSION OF THE INDIANA RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 13.—The chief feature of the 
closing session of the twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

-~ ciation of Indiana, Thursday after- 

noon, was the adoption of resolu- 

(, tions by that organization. 

i. Ben R. Vardaman, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, discussed the 
psychology of salesmanship, urg- 
ing the use of suggestion in mak- 
ing sales. His topic was ‘‘ The 
Art of Making a Sale.’’ 

The obituary committee pre- 
sented resolutions regretting the 
death of George Springer, of An- 
derson, and Henry Coburn, of In- 
dianapolis, members of the associa- 
>= tion who passed away during the 
year, and expressing sympathy to 
their families. 

The resolution of chief interest 
was that in regard to odd lengths. 
The committee on resolutions had been unanimously in- 
structed to report a resolution contrary to the odd-length 
proposition. The resolution it offered was as follows: 





Cc. C. FOSTER, 
of Indianapolis. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the 
proposition of the manufacturers to insist upon an arbi- 
trary forcing on the retail trade of odd and short lengths 
is unfair and unjust to the retail dealer. Believing that 
matters of such vital importance to both manufacturer and 
retailer should have further consideration; be it therefore 

Resolved, That this matter be referred to our delegates at 
the next meeting of the National Lumber Trades Congress 
with instructions to vigorously oppose the enforcement of 
this proposition and to secure, if possible, a fair and 
amicable adjustment of the whole matter. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The convention also adopted the following resolutions 
on the death of James Elliott Defebaugh, late editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


Wuereass, During the year just closed the lumber indus- 
try in all its branches suffered a great loss in the untimely 
death of James Elliott Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, who was recognized as the friend of the retail 
ijumbermen of this state and entire country, and as the advo- 
cate and often originator of movements for the bettering of 
the conditions and the promotion of the best interests of 
retail lumbermen; and, 

Whereas, The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, recognizing the great ability and high character of 
Mr. Defebaugh and the distinguished services of himself 
“95 paper to the lumbermen of the world; therefore 
we if 

Resolved, That this association feels that in th 
Mr. Defebaugh its members have lost a true ona “raithful 
friend, one that they loved personally, having known him 
for nearly a quarter of a century as one who loved and 
helped his fellow men; be it also 

Resolved, ‘That this association express to his family, his 
associates on the AMERICAN ” 
LUMBERMAN and the lumber 
trade at large its most sin- 
cere sympathy. 


The association adopted 
other resolutions thanking 
the lumber trade journals 
which were represented at 
the convention for their ae- 
tive and loyal support and 
thanking Joseph Y. Paddock, 
of Pana, Ill.; J. A. Bryden, 
of Clinton, Il., and Ben R. 
Vardaman, of Des Moines, 
lowa, for their addresses. 
Another resolution adopted 
was as follows: 


Resolved, That too much 
praise can not be _ bestowed 


spon the various officers of R. L. TOMPKINS, H. C. SCHARCE, 
of Mooresville. 


this asseciation for the excel- of Rushville, Ind. 





lent results attained by them during the last year, and to the 
various committees having in charge the details of the meet- 
ing just closing for their energetic and untiring efforts in 
giving us the best year and most notable meeting in the 
history of this organization. 

Another resolution indorsed the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. The committee on resolutions con- 
sisted of C. D. Meeker, of Monticello; C. C. Foster, of 
Indianapolis, and W. C. Pulse of Greensburg. 

In the absence of the new president, T. G. Pierson, of 
Spencer, Vice President Albert Greeley, of Muncie, was 





MISS MARY A. ECKLER, OF SOUTH BEND, IND.; 
Active in Lumber Manufacture end Retailing. 


escorted to the chair and spoke in behalf of Mr. Pierson 
and himself, thanking the association for its confidence. 
The convention then adjourned. 

Immediately after the closing session, the directors 
held a special meeting and later elected H. C. Scearce, of 
Mooresville, secretary and treasurer of the association. 


A Lumberwoman. 

There was no more interested listener at the recent 
meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, at Indianapolis, than Miss Mary A. Eckler, of 
South Bend, Ind. Her interest was not due to the fact 
alone that her father is a lumberman, but to the fact 


WILL C. PULSE, 


of Greensburg, Ind. of Indianapolis. 





RANSOM GRIFFIN, 


that she is actively engaged in the lumber business for 
herself. The Henry Eckler Manufacturing Company is 
one of the largest retail concerns in 
Indiana. It manufactures all kinds 
of millwork and retails every de- 
scription of building material, and 
it is also engaged in the actual 
erection of houses. During its rush 
season it employs 125 men. 

In charge of the company’s office 
is Miss Eckler, daughter of Henry 
Eckler, head of the company. Miss 
Eckler’s experience in the lumber 
business extends almost from child- 
hood. She has been in the employ- 
ment of the concern practically con- 
tinuously for nearly seven years. She 
has charge of the banking, corre- y 
spondence, accounting and prepara- w » JoHNSON 
tion of plans and estimates and has or ind@lenapelié ' 
herself drawn a large number of j 
house plans and has made the specifications therefor. 

The corporation has been in the lumber business for 
fourteen years and in recent years has increased its 
stock of building material so that it now includes lumber, 
mason supplies, paints, glass and building hardware. 
Its future prosperity is certain, at least until Miss 
Eckler reaches that interesting time when she shall draw 
a house plan of her own. 

THE BANQUET. 

The annual banquet was held Wednesday evening at 
the Claypool hotel. It was attended by the members 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
the Central Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen and the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, the 
local retail lumber dealers and wholesale dealers in and 
manufacturers of lumber. These brought with them 
their ladies and the banquet hall held an audience of 
more than 425. 

The address of welcome was made by President E. P. 
Deming, of Hammond. A program of musical numbers 
was rendered, including songs by the Masonic Male 
Quartet, of Indianapolis; piano solos by Dean Arm- 
strong, of Terre Haute, and piano numbers by Miss Hilda 
Palmer. Miss Palmer is the 13-year-old daughter of 
George Palmer, the Sheridan (Ind.) retail lumber dealer. 
She played the ‘‘swan song’’ from Lohengrin, Krug op. 
292, with all of the skill of the real artiste. The piano 
numbers by Dean Armstrong also were finely rendered. 

Clarence 8S. Sweeney, of Indianapolis, spoke in behalf 
of ‘‘The Hoo-Hoo Initiates’? and told a number of 
stories. 

Otto Krauss, of Indianapolis, delivered a monolog. 

The closing address was 
by Douglas Malloch, the 
‘*lumberman poet,’’ of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chi- 
cago. 

The evening closed with 
the audience rising and 
singing Mr. Malloch’s Hoo- 
Hoo song. , 

The banquet was one of 
the most delightful in the 
history of the association 
and reflected great credit on 
the committee of arrange- 
ments, which consisted of 
L. G. Buddenbaum, William 
i’, Johnson, Ransom Griffin 
and George L. Maas, of In- 
dianapolis, and H. C. 
Scearce, of Mooresville. 


L. L. BARTH, 
of Chicago. 
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CARTOON AND TEXT BRIEFLY DESCRIPTIVE OF PROMINENT ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN. 


Terse Tributes to Members of the Lumbermen’s Ciub—Official. and Personal Characteristics of Dozen Stalwarts of the Mound City’s Trade. 














J. A. FREEMAN, 
Chairman Committee on Public Affairs. 

















E. C. ROBINSON, 
Treasurer Lumbermen’s Club. 











THOMAS C. WHITMARSH, 
Chairman Membership Committee. 




















JOHN A. REHEIS, 
Chairman Committee on Statistics. 





JULIUS SEIDEL, J. 
chairman Committee on Entertainment. 


. KESSLER, 
Secretary Lumbermen’s Club. 


Through a fortunate development several leaves have 
been secured from the family album of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of St. Louis. This album contains snap- 
shots of prominent members and shows them in char- 
acteristic poses in pursuit of their daily work. The 
club is to be congratulated upon being such a happy, 
prosperous and progressive organization and the trade 
at large will be greatly interested in the glimpses given 
on this page more or less faithfully representative of 
the daily vocations of the members. 

His numberless friends will recognize President 
Richard J. O’Reilly. Liberties have been taken with the 
efficient executive on the score of his descent, but his 
geniality is faithfully portrayed. 

Secretary J. B. Kessler’s countenance is eloquent of 
his loyalty to Missouri’s insistence on being ‘‘shown.’’ 
Mr. Kessler is too shrewd to take too much for granted, 
but he is a man of nice accuracy and firm decision in 
his conclusions. 

Julius Seidel, chairman of the committee on enter- 
tainment, is depicted holding a burning emblem of en- 
tertainment. He is equally at home handling elm lum- 
ber or entertainment, soft pine or sociability. 

It will be noted that the head of C. D. Johnson, 
first vice president, is shown as larger than the pic- 
ture’s accessories. The artist’s conception is appro- 
priate; it takes a big head to hold Mr. Johnson’s knowl- 
edge of sawmilling. 

What H. A. Boeckeler, second vice president, does 
not know of logging operations would fill a smaller cut 
than here shown. He can lift despondency from his 
fellows or the inertia from business conditions as easily 
“s aparently he is shown to lift a log. 

A compliment, delicately conveyed, is shown in the 
cut of E. C. Robinson, treasurer. The association’s 
funds and its social and financial prosperity are equally 
safe in his keeping. 

Those who know him best will best interpret the car- 
toon of Thomas C. Whitmarsh. As chairman of the mem- 
bership committee he insists upon and secures only the 
best timber. 

A national reputation will indorse the artist’s concep- 
tion of J. A. Freeman, chairman of the committee on 
public affairs. His voice has been effectively eloquent 
for decades for the betterment of all lumberdom. 

R. F. Krebs is placed in nicely apposite setting. As 
chairman of the traffic committee he is as usefully force- 
ful as a mogul locomotive. 


W. E. Barns, chairman of the publicity committee, is 
appropriately outlined. His activity in disseminating 
facts and near-facts is in inverse ratio to his modesty. 

The chairman of the committee on statistics, John A. 
Reheis, needs no blackboard or map to demonstrate his 
particular kind of usefulness to the association. He 
carries statistics accurately in his head and uses them 
constantly for the prosperous progress of the association. 

Suave, courteous but aggressively forceful, despite 
the mild characterization here depicted, is C. L. Robinson, 
chairman of the committee on arbitration. As a buffer 
between contending forces he is one of the most effective 
elements within the association. 





RICHARD J. O'REILLY, 
President Lumbermen’s Club. 

















Cc. D. JOHNSON, 
First Vice President. 

















H. A. BORCKELER, 
Second Vice President. 

















R. F. KREBS, 
Chairman Trafic Committee. 














W. BE. BARNS, 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 








c. L. ROBINSON, 
Chairman Committee on Arbitration. 
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Comprehensive Resolutions—Officers for the New Year—Breezy Presentation of Prosperity in Mutual Insurance—Fifteen Initiates for. Hoo-Hoo. 


WORK OF THE LAST DAY OF THE NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 





E. S. CLARKE, 





M. J. MITTON, 
of Adams. 





x. th 
of Arcadia, 


of McCook. 


FRIES, 


Neb. 





Lincotn, Nes., Jan. 14.—The principal work of the 
Nebraska meeting of the third and last day of the ses- 
sion was hearing committee reports and election of offi- 
cers. The auditing committee reported that it had exam- 
ined the books of the secretary and treasurer for 1909 
and found them correct. 

The committee on resolutions presented the following: 


Wuenreas, The present legislative committee having endeav- 
ored earnestly and faithfully at all times to secure just and 
equitable legislation along the lines of reciprocal demurrage, 
this association, appreciating their efforts in our behalf, 
extends to them a vote of thanks and recommends that the 
president appoint a committee to continue their endeavors 
to secure justice. 

Resolved, That the present railroad rate tariffs on yellow 
pine lumber to the central and western parts of this state 
seem unjust. We therefore strongly favor the restoration of 
the old rates. 

Resolved, By the members of the Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, in annual convention assembled, that it is 
the sense of this convention that the officers and directors 
of this association be hereby requested and directed to em- 
ploy the necessary legal counsel to investigate and determine 
the rights of shippers and receivers of freight under the 
Nebraska reciprocal demurrage law, and to bring and defend 
such action in the courts as may be necessary to secure to 
our membership their legal rights. 

Resolved, 'That we appreciate the influential work of the 
lumber press in our battles for ‘“‘a square deal.” Their gun- 
ners are hitters and their representatives a bunch of gen- 
tlemanly live wires. 

Resolved, That to the Lincoln dealers is due much credit 
for our pleasant entertainment, education and social, the 
Orpheum theater entertainment feature being especially en- 
joyable. We therefore extend to them the thanks of this 
association, and also to the Lincoln Commercial Club, who 
through the efforts of their efficient secretary, W. S. Whit- 
ten, furnished us the Auditorium building rent free. 

Resolved, That our members much appreciate the work 
done by the general and entertaining committees, who have 
succeeded so well in providing for our entertainment and 
enjoyment during this meeting, and that the exhibits on the 
Auditorium floor are of great benefit to the lumber people 


pe Mangold, Bennington; 
Upland. : x ; 

The new legislative committee is made up of George 
W. Baldwin, Crete; S. D. Ayres, Central City, and J. A. 
Aspergren, Lincoln. 


Report of the Auditing Committee. 


We, your committee, beg to report that we have examined 
the books, accounts and vouchers of the records of Bird 
Critchfield, secretary of the Nebraska Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Association, pertaining to his office as secretary 
and find he has received money and paid out by him for the 
year ended December 31, 1909, as follows: 


Cc. R. Judkins, 


Cash received from Gep. PEM... ccc ceccccsccecce $ 717.55 
Cash received from assessments............ee00% 5,157.90 
Cash received from interest on certificates........ 219.52 
Cash received from commission on insurance...... 131.45 
Cash received from rebate on exchange........... -40 


2 


$6,226.8 
Paid over to the treasurer as per vouchers 1 to 16. 6,226.82 , 


NEBRASKA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE = 


ASSOCIATION. 


Immediately following the final adjournment of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association the Nebraska 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Association convened. 
Only routine business was attempted, such as reports of 
officers and election of new officers for the next year. 

Officers elected were: - 

President—George W. Eggleston, Bennett. 

Vice president—J. C. Newcomb, Friend. 

Secretary—Bird Critchfield. 

Directors—Peter Mangold, Bennington, and R. M. Trum- 
bull, Hildreth. 

The office of treasurer was not filled, the present treas- 
urer holding over for the present. 


Auditing committee—A. Barnett, McCook; H. H. Moore, 
Pierce, and A. J. Wheeler, University Place. 





J. S. HATCHER, 
of Bertram. 


attending this convention; and your committee extends the 
thanks of its members to J. W. Fisher, Dr. Louis Ott, Victor 
Beckman and others for contributing to its success. 

Resolved, That the members of this association are greatly 
interested as lumbermen in the conservation of the forest 
resources of the nation, and greatly appreciate the work 
done for so many years by Gifford Pinchot as chief forester. 

ResoWwed, That the faithful and persistent labors of the 
officers of our association to advance the interests of every 
dealer in the state are appreciated, and we extend to them 
our sincere thanks for their honest endeavors. 

The passing away of any of the great workers in the 
activities of life is always a source of deep though unavail- 
ing regret, of the sorrowing hearts that are closely allied 
to them, and we as lumbermen realize this most forcibly 
in the death of James E. Defebaugh, who was universally 
recognized as one of the master minds in the lumber world. 
His death has brought to a large number of his friends the 
sense of a personal bereavement, while the whole fraternity 
of lumbermen has suffered a great loss. 

The Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers, in convention as- 
sembled, therefore deem it but fitting and proper to formally 
give expression to this sense of bereavement and the loss of 
so true a friend to their interests. 

To his family and business associates we extend the hand 
of sympathetic feeling and with it the suggestion. 


“That each sorrow has its purpose 
By the sorrowing oft unguessed ; 

That, as sure as the sun brings morning, 
Whatever is, is best. 


“Let us think of him 
With the perfume of the roses 
And the flowers that smell so sweet. 
God loved him, and He called him, 
And his friends in sorrow meet.’ 


The committee on nominations presented the names 
of the following, who, by unanimous vote, were elected 
officers for the new term: 


President—William Krotter, Stuart. 
Vice president—R. M. Trumbull, Hildreth. 


CHARLES CRAWFORD, 
of Curtis. 


M. L. MEAD, 
of Gretna. 
Report of Auditing Committee. 
The report of the auditing committee follows: 


We, your committee, beg leave to report that we have. 


examined the books, accounts and vouchers of S. A. Foster, 
treasurer of the Nebraska Lumbermen’s Insurance Associa- 
tion, — find them to be correct and according to his 
report. 

The statement from January 1,°1909, to January 1, 1910, 
is as follows: 


Balance on hand January 1, 1909............... $ 8,485.43 
ROCCIVON TECH. GOCTOURTT 6% 600 ccc cccccccecesvees 6,226.82 
NE X65 bo pA boa Rho oad '- 6.55.6 6ad bo 40d x $14,712.25 
Paid out orders No. 120 to No. 186.............. 6,879.90 
Balance on hand January 1, 1910.......... $ 7,832.35 


We find of the above balance that the treasurer holds a 
time certificate of deposit for $6,500 drawing 3 percent in- 
terest with the National Bank of Commerce, Lincoln, Neb., 
said certificate being subject to withdrawal any time as 
needed by the association, the balance on hand subject to 
check as provided by the bylaws of the association. 


Nebraska Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Association. 


The Nebraska Mutual Insurance Association was organ- 
ized for the purpose of protecting its members from paying 
excessive rates of insurance on their property. No other 
class of risks are so isolated from hazardous exposures as 
are the retail lumber yards of the country, therefore it is 
not to be wondered at that the old line insurance companies 
eBid loath to want to give up their insurance on lumber 
yards. 

The Nebraska Mutual was organized upon an economical 
and sound basis. No commissions or agents are paid to 
secure new business, thus every dollar received is used to 
pay losses outside of the small amount of expense charged 
for operating and egy om 3 the records of the association. 
Since its organization, 

Se out on losses, notwithstanding we have had less than 
1,000,000 of insurance in force. During the last year or 
more the rate of assessment has been only 48 percent of the 
deposit premium, less than half usually charged by old line 
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companies on the same risks. Gradually, but surely, the old 
line rates are being reduced by the several companies iu 
order to meet our mutual rates, and no doubt for the further 
purpose of driving our mutual insurance associations out of 
business, so they again can push up their old line rates to 
one, 14% and 2 percent as in days gone by. 

It is the duty of every lumber ‘dealer to carry the limit 

with our lumbermen’s mutual, and then let the balance go 
to the old line companies. We often find defective forms 
used on policies among our members. Of course many 
dealers pay little or no attention to their insurance and 
leave the entire matter to the local agents in the several 
towns, many of which know little about the requirements 
under insurance laws. It makes no difference whatever how 
your policy reads if you never have a loss, but when a loss 
occurs then it is too late to look up and correct defects in 
an insurance policy. 

Our office is open for inquiry in regard to your insurance. 
Many of our members send in all their policies for examina- 
tion, and we are only too glad to look them over and return 
them with such suggestions as we think is necessary to 
make them right. We are in position to secure additional 
insurance over and above the limit written by the Nebraska 
Mutual, and at the same rate of cost, using our regular 
Nebraska lumbermen’s form on all policies. This is to your 
benefit. 

Our association has considerable business in Colorado, a 
few risks in Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, New Mexico and Utah. Thus 
it will be seen that our small beginning is steadily reaching 
out into new fields, and this without any special effort on 
the part of the management to push the business outside of 
our own state. 

Our insurance feature or association already has more 
than served its purpose, and has not and is not being pushed 
to any great degree outside of the territory of our state 
lumber dealers’ association. Its inception and beginning 
was the outgrowth of the unwarranted attack by the few 
political office seekers who instituted proceedings that threat- 
ened to dissolve our state association, and this without 
warrant or evidence of unlawful acts on the part of Ne- 
braska lumbermen, hence it entered the minds of the officers 
of the association that a lumbermen’s mutual insurance 
association should be organized at once, and in less than 
three months from the instituting of the noted lumber suit 
to dissolve the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association the 
state had issued a charter for the Nebraska Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Association, and we were doing business 
by order and authority of the state. The court finally de- 
cided that our state association was a lawful organization, 
hence we have both associations on our hands, and as the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association is now a grown child, 
20 years of age, and has been tried and found not wanting, 
we propose as retail lumber dealers to keep him, in order 
to show to the world that the lumbermen of old Nebraska 
know how to raise a child of their own, and as we have 
almost by force of circumstances had to take and adopt a 
¢hild of the state, and have christened it Nebraska Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance Association, we propose to profit 
by it to such an extent that both these offspring will grow 
up together and wax strong. 

Our Nebraska Mutual, however, is under the general super- 
vision of the state insurance department, and we must give 
a full account of our stewardship each year to that depart- 
ment, but of the other 20-year old fellow, the Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, we give no account to any 
other than the lumbermen of Nebraska, who have raised and 
nurtured it from its birth. 

The following is the financial report of the association 
for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1909: 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand January 1, 1909....... $8,483.71 
Cash received from deposit premiums... 717.55 
Cash received from assessments........ 5,157.90 
Cash received from interest on time cer- 

IES, 25s co dlecs 24 hc ees cca ene 219.52 
Cash received from commissions on in- 

IS. on: 5.0:0:006:5:6594566 00060048608 131.45 
ash rebate on exchange..........0..0% .40 

WORE DOORS 56:6:05.0:609 0854550050 $14,710.53 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Return premium canceled policies...... $ 459.18 
Postage and office supplies............. 60.50 
Paid expenses of auditing committee and 

Re ree DEA rre 61. 44 
Paid stationery, printing and advertising. 61.75 
Se ere 1,200.00 
COE: Kad ee chases shes spa ceeenaae ke 22.30 
EY, SE bike eesad ne seennsedtvadnd 3.40 


S. W. LIGHTNER, 
of Lynch. 





an \\ 


VICTOR H. BECKMAN, 
of Seattle, Wash. 


G. W. EGGLESTON, 
of Bennett, Neb. 


Losses— 
Page-Taylor Lbr. Co., Sterling. $1,000.00 
Dunn-Kincaide Lbr. Co., Lin- 
COU cvevecvcdevescedvecce 
H. Larsen, “Rawlins, Wyo. 
A. B. Vanzandt, Ewing,- Neb. 14.90 
P. D. Corell, Plainview, Neb. 1.48 
J. H. Yost Lbr. Co., Hebron. 1 wns 
Galena Lbr. Co., Neligh..... 
B. W. McLucas Lbr. Co., Fair- 
DUFF ccccccccoccocecvoces 


Total losses and expemses........... 6,878.18 


Balance cash on hand.............. $7,832.35 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS. 

Cae Ge DOM. 3 5cc deca dovcnsrce abbas 7,832.35 

Accrued interest on certificate.......... 48.75 

Assessment in process of collection..... 1,538.61 

Office furniture and fixtures........... 125.00 


ek ee rere ree 
Amount necessary to repay deposit pre- 
SOT: o0'0.0 510.0: 0105 0460.6.0006464405058 000 


$ 9,544.71 
8,897.63 


Balance surplus January 1, 1910. $ 647.08 
Total number of policies in force, 525. 
Total insurance in force, $855,800. 


You will note there have been eight losses paid during 
1909. Two of these were caused by fire originating in build- 
ings adjoining, causes unknown; two from lightning striking 
the sheds, and two from combustion of coal in coal bins. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 
A very interesting and lively concatenation followed 


the association meeting January 14. J. W. Chase, of 
Lincoln, is Vicegerent Snark of Nebraska and was a 









very energetic officer in making this concatenation, the 
first dry one, it is said, in the middle West, a decided 
success. The concatenation was fortunate in having 
present the Supreme Gurdon, Charles B. Ives, Baldwin, 
Kan.; Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, Wash., and the 
ever entertaining and capable Mell Eaton. 

The officers were: 


Snark—Charles B. Ives, Baldwin, Kan. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. P. Lansing, Lincoln. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Mell Eaton, Lincoln. 
Bojum—S. Stevenson, Omaha. 
Scrivenoter—George Proudfit, Lincoln. 
Jabberwock—D. Green, Lincoln. 
Custocatian—D. Critchfield, Lincoln. 
Arcanoper—J. BE. Wallin, Beatrice. 
Gurdon—G. W. Voss, Lincoln. 





Fifteen kittens were initiated into the mysteries of 
Hoo-Hoo and most of them will not soon forget those 
mysteries. Names and addresses are as follows: 


William Harvey Polleys, Lin- Harold F. Sullivan, Tecumseh. 


coln. Boyd Branch Tucker, Lincoln. 
Thomas Francis Campbell, Joseph Robert Major, Lincoln. 

Omaha. Lewis Lemuel Weaver, Lin- 
Frederick David James, Oma- coln. 

ha. James Henry Melville, Ster 
Robert Hayes Kirkpatrick, ling. 

Omaha, Samuel Howard Kepner, Al 
Otis Lynch Unkefer, Hum- liance. 

boldt. Ralph Robert Philpot, Hum 
Louis Clark Oberlies, Lincoln. boldt. 


Oran Jay Shrauger, Pawnee. William Wallace Ray, Omaha. 


J. W. Chase, of Lincoln, Vicegerent Snark for Ne- 
braska, was chosen delegate to the San Francisco meeting 
in September. 

Mell Eaton, of Lincoln, presided as toastmaster at the 
banquet following the concatenation and also addressed 
the members. Speeches were made by Victor H. Beck- 
man, Charles B. Ives, of Baldwin, Kan., and William 
Krotter, Crete, Neb. 


SIDE NOTES ON THE CONVENTION. 


The exhibitors at the Nebraska Dealers’ Association 
convention nearly all made their exhibits in the Audi- 
torium. The convention closed the doors of the Audi- 
torium at 12:30 p. m. each day and opened them at 
5:30, so there was no conflict at any time between the 
program of the convention and the exhibits. The plan 
worked admirably for all and gave complete satisfaction 
to everybody. 

Most of the exhibitors had only a booth in which to 
meet and talk with their friends socially or on business. 
Many of the exhibitors were from Lincoln and Omaha 
and strove mainly to provide a pleasant and comfort- 
able place for their friends, in which they were very 
successful. A few had offices at the Lincoln hotel. 

The Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company, of 
Omaha, had a large booth just inside the main entrance, 
presided over by George Rasmussen, secretary, and W. L. 
Carey, traveling salesman. This was an active place of 
business and entertainment every day. J. W. Fisher, of 
Atchison, Kan., traveling salesman for the Frost- Johnson 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., had an office with 
Mr. Rasmussen. Mr. Fisher contributed a great deal to 
the entertaining of the convention. 

The Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Company, of Lincoln, 
had one of the most frequented booths. The genial 
Polleys, father and son, James Lansing, James Wallin 
and J. W. Chase were always present and, to judge from 
the throngs of people in their booth, very few people 
missed it. Vicegerent Snark Chase had an office in this 
booth also. 


The National Lumber & Box Company’s booth was 
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presided over by F. Paramino and Wilbur Martin. These 
gentlemen had many friends and visiting members always 
with them. The Crossett Lumber Company shared this 
booth. : 


J. P. Grey was present, representing the Pickering 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City. Mr. Grey held forth 
at the Lincoln hotel. 


The Dickerson Lumber Company, of Omaha, repre- 
sented the United States Portland Cement Company. 
Charles L: Wilson had charge of the booth. 


The S. A. Foster Lumber Company, of Lincoln, 
through J. E. Foster, represented the Great Western 
Portland Cement Company. 


. One of the interesting booths was that of Adams & 
Kelley, of Omaha, sash and doors. Seven of the con- 
cern’s salesmen and officers took care of the crowds in 
this booth and were busy all the time showing visitors 
many beautiful designs of doors, sash and fronts. 


The Bradford-Kennedy Company, of Omaha, with W. 
Boyd Smith presiding, helped by Harry B. Huston, wel- 
comed visitors, ready for a social chat or business, in a 
booth always filled with visitors. Pencils were often out 
figuring in this booth, business as well as pleasure appar- 
ently being on the program. 


The McGillis & Gibbs Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Spokane, Wash., was in charge of capable men, who 
were busy talking western woods. 


The Southern Pine Company, of Texarkana, Ark., kept 
open doors at the Lincoln hotel. 


The Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, of La Crosse, Ida., 





and the ©. M. Kincaide Company, of Lincoln, met many 
Nebraska dealers in booths presided over by genial rep- 
resentatives. 


The C. N. Dietz Lumber Company, of Omaha, had one 
of the most interesting booths as well as a unique one. 
O. W. Dunn, with several 
other members of the firm, 
had charge. The booth was 
large and was always well 
filled. Its walls were lined 
with quotations, many of 
them very striking. One 
very pointed one was: 
‘¢Some men grow under re- 
sponsibility; othérs only 
swell. ’’ 

The Potlatch Lumber 
Company, of Potlatch, Ida., 
was represented by C. L. 
Bowling, of Omaha. 


The smiling face of story- 
telling Mell Eaton was the 
center of a continual levee 
in the booth of the Amer- 
ican Sash & Door Company, 
which appeared to be one 
of the most popular places 
in the Auditorium. 


The Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Company had souvenirs that 
brought every visitor in the hall to the booth of that 
well known company. Carnations were handed out to 
everybody, and punch and ice cream, presided over by a 


A. J. MINOR, 
of Lincoln, Neb. 


typical drawing room porter, refreshed hundreds of vis- 
itors. Though the booth was large all the room was 
needed. Robert Hollingsworth was in charge. His 
smiling face was as good to see as the ice cream he had 
on tap. 


The John H. Von Steen Company, of Beatrice, ex- 
hibited the Bonner cement, I. X. L. lime ete. W. H. 
DeBolt was in charge of that booth. It was unique from 
the fact of having so many different articles on exhibition 
of interest to lumbermen. 


The Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, of Kansas 
City, with C. L. Chaffin and N. T. Parker in charge, 
kept open house in a little booth where hundreds of vis- 
itors congregated. 


The H. F. Cady Lumber Company, of Omaha, must 
have had all the crowd in its booth and many of them 
many times. J. S. White, secretary, was in charge and 
kept a Victrola going continuously. This was a favorite 
place for the ladies, who made more than one Visit to 
Mr. White’s booth to hear the beautiful music. 


Charles H. Terry, of Denver, Colo., was represented by 
H. A. Griffin. 


The Walter S. Dickey Clay Company, of Kansas City, 
made an exhibit of forceful impression on all who saw 
it. The company exhibited drain pipe mostly, and had 
a miniature farm in clay, showing a system of drainage 
for swamp land and farms in general. 


Mr. Dickey is now president of the Missouri River 
Navigation Company, Kansas City, which is now raising 
$1,000,000 for navigating the Missouri river from Kan- 
sas City to the mouth. Half the money is raised already. 





MONTHLY MEETING AND LUNCHEON OF CHICAGO HARDWOOD EXCHANGE. 


Gathering a Record Breaker in Attendance—Harmony Keynote—Social Feature Not Overlooked— Membership Committee Doing Yeoman Service. 


Fifty-eight members and their guests were present 
at the monthly luncheon of the Chicago Hardwood 
Lumber Exchange last Saturday noon in the college 
room of the new La Salle hotel. It was the largest 
attendance ever present at a meeting of this organ- 
ization. The exchange has begun to find itself and is 
making itself a power for the good of the Chicago 
hardwood trade. The keynote of these meetings is 
harmony, which was very strongly emphasized by Presi- 
dent Brown in his remarks preceding the regular busi- 
ness of the meeting. The officers of the exchange are 
giving their best services toward enlarging the scope 
of Chicago as a lumber market and to increase the 
respect in which the lumber fraternity of this city is 
held in various parts of the country. President Brown 
has impressed on the members that the standing of 
their organization is nothing more nor less than the 
individual character of any concern connected with it. 
He therefore hopes that the code of business ethics 
may be such as to inspire trust and confidence in the 
manufacturers as well as the consumer and dealer of 
hardwood lumber. 

After full justice had been done to the luncheon 
President Brown asked Secretary Dion to eall the roll 
and read the minutes of the last meeting, which were 
approved as read. President Brown then spoke very 
feelingly on the death of Messrs. Hendrickson and 
Stoneman. He spoke of the great loss to the lumber 
fraternity by the passing away of these splendid fel- 
lows, after which Secretary Dion read the resolutions 
that had been adopted by the exchange on Mr. Hen- 
drickson’s death, which were printed two weeks ago 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and he also read a com- 
munication from J. D. Bolton, of the Hayden & West- 
cott Lumber Company, which was a personal apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Hendrickson and was a glowing tribute 
to the many good qualities of the deceased. Mr. 
Bolton was unable to be present at the meeting and 


asked the secretary to read his thoughts to the ex- 


change. 

‘James S. Trainer, who was a personal friend of the 
late George W. Stoneman, was called upon to pay a 
tribute to his memory. Mr. Trainer spoke very feel- 
ingly and expressed the hope that the lumbermen 
present would so shape their lives that when they died 
they would leave such a lasting impression as had his 
beloved friend and brother on the trade. 

President Brown said that the sticker recently 
adopted by*the exchange was beginning to bear fruit, 
as he had received already many communications from 
different parts of the country complimenting the organ- 
ization on its progressive policy, and he stated that, 
although this publicity campaign has only just started, 
he believed that results would be more pronounced 
from now on. He further called attention of the 
members to the fact that the secretary had received 
several letters from out of town concerns offering 
stuff for sale, which ranged from ‘‘dinky ties’’ to 
sound wormy chestnut. 

The president then called for reports of standing 
committees, which, with the exception of the member- 
ship committee, reported progress. The membership 
committees report, however, was more to the liking of 
those present, as it reported that five new members 
had been recently taken in by the board of managers, 
as follows: 


The Columbia Hardwood Lumber Company. 
G.-C. Pratt Lumber & Tie Company. 

W. E. Kelley & Co. 

William A. Eager. 

Hardwood Mills Lumber Company, 


Chairman Westcot. in his remarks, after being com- 
plimented on the good work done by his committee, 
asked the members of the exchange to make stronger 
efforts individually to bring in new members. He said 
if this were done he felt sure that the membership 
would inerease by leaps and bounds. 

President Brown stated that inasmuch as four of the 
five new members were present he intended calling on 
them for an expression as to their reason for joining 
the organization. Messrs. Baker and Bennett, of the 
Hardwood Mills Company; G. C. Pratt, of the G. C. 
Pratt Lumber & Tile Company; Alexander A. Schoen, 
of the Columbia Hardwood Lumber Company, and 
William A. Eager, fell in with the spirit of President 
Brown’s request and a very enjoyable half hour fol- 
lowed, in which the speakers told of how they had 





FREDERICK L. BROWN, OF CHICAGO; - 
Efficient President of the Hardwood Exchange. 


tried to get away from the scouts sent out by Chair- 
man Westcott, of the membership committee, but. were 
finally rounded up and talked into signing an applica- 
tion. One and all stated, however, that after attend- 
ing the meeting they were mighty glad that they were 
‘forced ”? to join, as they believed that the hardwood 
exchange stood for something and that they would 
lend their best efforts to push the good work along. 
The entertainment committee reported through its 
chairman, J. L. Lane, that the committee had thrashed 
out in an informal way the idea of giving a banquet 
or entertainment to which the Jadies of the members 
could be invited. This affair could be given at some 
downtown hotel or club, and he thought it would be 
the means of drawing the members of the exchange 
closer together. He said the picnic last summer at 
Ravinia park had made a better feeling, and he thought 


that this dinner would further tighten the ties of 
friendship. 

James S. Trainer and W. O. King, and one or two 
others, were inclined to doubt the advisability of giv- 
ing such an entertainment, Mr. Trainer being especially 
set against it. Mr. Schreiber stated that he thought 
that such a thing, if decided on, should be strictly 
informal, as he did not want any dress affair, which 
called for a facetious remark by F. C. Van Norstrand, 
of the Cotton Belt Lumber Company, about some people 
not looking well in a dress suit anyway. [Laughter. | 

O, O. Agler said that he was in favor of such an 
affair if the majority of the members appeared to want 
it. Unless the majority promised to come, however, 
he thought that there would be a very slim attendance 
on the night of the banquet. 

The chair suggested that it might be well to take 
#n expression of the members by a rising vote, and 
asked all those who would agree to attend to stand. 
Those who stood up were in the majority and on the 
motion being put to the meeting it was carried. 

C. F. Holle made a motion that the matter be 
referred to the board of managers and entertainment 
committee with power to act. 

William C. Schreiber stated that this was wholly 
unnecessary as the matter wb6uld have to be decided 
by the board of managers in any event under the con- 
stitution. Accordingly Mr. Holle withdrew his motion. 

The meeting then went into executive session. 


The Attendance. 


Cc. F. Holle, Heath-Witheck Co. 
Ff. J. Heidler, Fink-Heidler Co. 
C. H. Wolfe, Heath-Witbeck Co. 
Thomas A. Moore, T. A. Moore & Co. 
W. E. Trainer, Trainer Bros. Lumber Co. 
H. D. Welch, E. A. Thornton Lumber Co. 
Theodore Fathauer, Theodore Fathauer Co. 
J. J. Fink, Fink-Heidler Co. 
O. E. Crawford, J. L. Lane & Co. 
Thomas B. Roy, Theodore Fathauer Co. 
Alexander H. Schoen, Columbia Hardwood Lumber Co. 
Louis A. Smith, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co. 
Fred W. Black, Fred W. Black Lumber Co. ; 
Horace W. Black, Fred W. Black Lumber Co. 
F. M. Baker, Hardwood Mills Lumber Co. 
J. G. Mark, G, C. Pratt Lumber & Tie Co. 
0. O. Agler, Upham & Agler. 
Grant Coey, Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. 
W. O. King, W. O. King & Co. 
E. H. Defebaugh, Barrel and Box. 
G. C. Pratt, G. C.. Pratt Lumber & Tie Co. 
J. 8S. Trainer, Trainer Bros. Lumber Co. 
F. C. Van Norstrand, Cotton Belt Lumber Co. 
William C. Schreiber, H. H. Hettler Lumber Co. 
Frederick L. Brown, Crandall & Brown. 
S. C. Bennett, Hardwood Mills Lumber Co. 
John S. Benedict. 
Fred D. Smith. 
J. C. Walsh, Upham & Agler. 
J: H. Dion, Maisey & Dion. 
Q. Y.-Hamilton, Lumber Shippers’ Storage & Commission Co. 
Paul Schmechel. 
G. H. Ostrander, D. K. Jeffries & Co. 
H. H. McLaughlin, McLaughlin Lumber Co. 
Alfred Schmechel, Empire Lumber- Co. 
F. B. Sprague, F. B. Sprague Lumber Co. 
er 


ger. 
E. F. Marshall, Kerns-Utley Lumber Co. 
J. L. Lane; J. L. Lane & Co. 
J. G. Marsh, Huddleston-Marsh Lumber Co. 
H. T. Hayden, Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co. 
Robert Maisey, Maisey & Dion. 
Charles Westcott, Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co. 


D. W. Walker. 

J. C. Bennett, Upham & Agler. 

H. W. Baker, jr., Holley-Baker Lumber Co., Sikeston, Mo. 
F. B. McMullen, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co. 
C.-L. -Cross. . — 

G. R. Thamer, Empire Lumber Co. 

A. R. Vinnedge, A. R. Vinnedge Lumber Co. 
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UNION LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION IN 28TH ANNUAL. 


President Deplors Indifference of Nonmembers and Recommends Exploitation of Association—Secretary Re- 
views Labors and Points Out Important Work for Ensuing Year—Odd and Short Lengths Treated 
in Analytical Paper and Instructive Tables by Representative of Forest Service— 
Advantages of Odd Lengths Discussed in Full by the Secretary. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 18.—This afternoon signalized 
the opening session of the twenty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Union Association of Lumber Dealers. The 
assembly room of the Southern hotel was well filled with 
Ohio retailers of lumber when President J. Elam Artz, 
of Dayton, called the convention to order at 2:15 o’clock. 
Many more visitors, including manufacturers and whole- 
salers and their representatives, thronged the lobby, the 
halls and the rooms in which exhibits had been installed. 

John Y. Bassell, secretary of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce, and official welcomer of the capital city, 
welcomed the retail lumbermen in stentorian tones, em- 
phasizing the advantages of Columbus as a convention 
city, with its central location and eighteen radiating rail- 
roads. 

The response was by O. H. Bachtel, of Canton. Mr. 
Bachtel always scores whenever he is passed the ball, and 
this occasion was no exception. In a witty, extempora- 
neous address he thanked Mr. Bassell for his kind words, 
saying that there could be no doubt that the lumbermen 
were interested in Columbus since many of their friends 
are already here. He then feelingly referred to the peni- 
tentiary and the legislature. 


President’s Address. 


President Artz then delivered his annual address, the 
following being the most important features: 


The main work of your president has been along the 
line of building up the membership, and if members be 
the only measure of success, I fear I have utterly failed. 

With less than one-third of the Ohio dealers in our 
association, we consider that we have not served you 
successfully. Our efforts have met with such coldness 
and indifference as I could hardly have believed pos- 
sible. It will be one of your duties to seek out the 
causes and suggest the remedies. 

I can hardly believe that so many dealers are so short 
sighted as to feel that Ohio does not need an organization, 
and I can only explain it on the ground of ignorance and 
misconception of the scope of our association. 

It is the lack of coéperation that makes possible the 
writing of the following letter to Secretary Adams by a 
wholesaler who was accused of unethical shipments: 
“We are frank to say, however, that we sell to a great 
many dealers who are not members of the Union asso- 
ciation, and if we can read the indications correctly, we 
will probably be selling a great many more dealers who 
are not members of the association, in the near future.’’ 

Quoting further, he says: ‘‘We know of a great many 
instances in the last five years, here as well as in other 
places, where wholesalers have openly solicited and se- 
cured business from the consumers, and the association 
has apparently given it no attention whatever; and if 
the Union association gives the same aid to the indi- 
vidual retailers that it has for the last four or five years, 
the wholesalers might just as well sell direct to the con- 
sumers.”’ I have to wonder how many other wholesalers 
are arguing in the same way. 

In my opinion, we have come to the point where we 
must insist on a proper observance of place in the busi- 
ness world: Through a spirit of conciliation and possibly 
overcaution, many wrongs have been passed over and 
allowed to go unnoted, but the time has come when the 
ethical rights of the retailer should be respected and the 
chronic offenders made to understand that an injury to 
one is an injury to all. 


Special Recommendations. 


To that end, I would recommend that efforts be made 
to seek out the facts about such wholesalers and manu- 
facturers as violate the code of ethics, and try to con- 
vert them from the error of their ways. The lines be- 
tween wholesaler and retailer and between retailer and 
consumer are not always easily distinguished, but pa- 
tient, persistent investigation will bring order out of 
chaos and harmony out of discord. 

I would further recommend that the certificate of mem- 
bership should be furnished to each member in suitable 
frame, to be prominently displayed over his desk, so 
that every manufacturer or wholesaler may see that in 
that place at least the Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers ‘‘has an eye open” to see that he ‘‘totes fair.’’ 
Then I should give force to that certificate by running 
down and publishing the facts about every unethical 
shipment into Ohio. 

The consuming trade is your only market and no 
manufacturer or wholesaler has an ethical right to inter- 
fere. When you as retailers surrender that right, you 
might as well shut up shop and go out with a pushcart 
to peddle boards. 

In’ order that we as an organization may keep in close 
touch with the legislation affecting the retailing of lum- 
ber, we should have a committee on state legislation. 
Our secretary should hold a membership in the State 

- Board of Commerce and thus obtain its literature and 
be prepared to assist in all good work and prevent all 


that is bad. 
Members Should Attend. 


Every man should be in his place to hear what will 
be said and discuss what shall be done.. The matter of 
odd and short lengths may be a question for the Lumber 
Trades Congress to act upon, and your delegates should 
be @learly instructed as to what you want. Let us ap- 
proach the subject with an open mind and set aside all 
personal. prejudices. 

Some steps should be taken toward securing for Ohio 
the average plan of demurrage and 72-hour allowance 
for unloading of lumber. How this may best be done, 
I cannot now discuss, but it will probably be done by 
combining with similar organizations working toward 
the same- end. 

I -want to express my appreciation of the uniform 
courtesy and patience of our secretary, Mr. Adams. New 
to the work, I had to ask a good many questions, and 
doubtless made a good many mistakes, all of which he 
has endured with uniform kindness and consideration. 
I would also return my personal thanks to the vice 
president and the board of directors, who have been con- 
stant in their efforts to support the president and secre- 
tary and prompt to respond to every call. As to the 
treasurer, we all know and love him, and he is always 








“there with the goods.’”’ Men may come and men may 
go, but “Fin’’ stays on forever, and I am glad of it. 
Subject of Prices. 

While the question of prices has no place in this con- 
vention, lest we be called a trust, I can not get away 
from the impression that lumber dealers as a class are 
Satisfied with a lower profit than the risks warrant and 
that many do not realize what it costs to do business. 
I will be very glad.if at some point on the program we 
consider these questions. 

We should wake up to the fact that to be a lumber 
dealer is just as respectable as to be a dry goods mer- 
chant, a clothier or a shoe dealer; and that the work- 
man is worthy of his hire. Demand a fair profit and 
educate your competitor to do the same. 

Get together, not in a wrong sense, understand me, but 
get acquainted socially as well as in a business way; and 
as you become known to each other you may find that 
the meanness has not all been in the other fellow’s office. 


Competitors Should Get Acquainted. 


A few months ago I wrote to one of our members 
asking him to solicit the membership of his competitors. 
This was his reply. “Mr. A and Mr. B have been in 
business here for about eight years, but I have never 
met them, and I believe I could hardly do anything 
with them.’”’ Think of it—in business in the same line 
in the same town eight years, and never met! No won- 
der he thought he could hardly do anything with them. 
I want to meet my competitor the day he opens up, or 
sooner if possible. Dealers must win and keep the re- 
spect of their fellow merchants if they would hope for 
real prosperity. A disposition to ‘do the other fellow” 
or “‘to get even’’ never made anybody any money. 

It is for you to say whether we can expect to make 
Ohio the best state in the Union for the retail lumber 
dealer. Go home resolved to get close to your competi- 
tor. Eat with him now and then and I think you will 





.find something besides the weather to talk about. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary H. 8. Adams, of Chillicothe, presented his 
annual report, which was as follows: 


The year through which we have just passed has been 
one full of interest to all retail dealers. Matters of world- 
wide interest have been fought out in convention, with 
the result that much has been gained to the yardmen. 
We have reached the place in the business highway where 
we must fight to maintain our ground, or be driven out 
of business. This may seem like a strong statement, 
but when your business has reached a point where it 
becomes unprofitable, you must of necessity quit. It is 
true that the time will never come when there will be no 
yardmen, but the time is at hand when the profits are 
constantly growing less. I need not compare the condi- 
tions of today with those of some years ago. With 
these you are all familiar. 

Code of Ethics. 

Within the last year your president and secretary rep- 
resented you at the Lumber Trades Congress. At that 
meeting, which was held in Chicago, June 7 and 8, 1909, 
a long and heated debate took place between the whole- 
sale men and the yardmen. By wholesale men I mean 
all others than the yardmen. This meeting was for the 
purpose of determining the rules that shall govern the 
relations between seller and buyer. By the combined 
effort of the representatives of all the retail lumber 
associations of this country we were able to get just 
and fair consideration. While it is true that we did not 
get every concession asked for, it is equally true that 
we did not grant all that was asked of us. To enable 
our members to protect themselves further under this 
code, we have printed and sent out to each member a 
uniform order blank. We have pointed out from time to 
time the danger in doing business in an indifferent way. 

The officers and directors of your association have 
watched while many of you have slept. 


Plans to Protect Yardmen. 


The president and secretary have also attended two 
other meetings in Chicago which were held by the same 
officers from all of the retail associations. At these 
meetings plans were laid and carried out for the’ protec- 
tion of the yardmen. The proceedings of these meetings 
were not published broadcast because we did not want 
our plans to be known by those whom we were ‘opposing. 

The articles written by officers of retail association on 
odd and short lengths, which have appeared in the lum- 
ber trade journals, are evidence that no opportunity is 
overlooked in the defense of your interests. Because 
these things were not fully understood by many yard- 
men, the last year has been one of indifference on the 
part of these same men -in association affairs. This has 
been emphasized on account of certain prohibitions by 
the state with regard to trade relations. 

Work for Association to Do. 

These same yardmen do not seem to realize that there 
never has been a time when association work was more 
needed than it is today and will continue to be in the 
future. Problems are confronting us every day that we 
are unable to solve alone. Conditions arise that must_be 
met if the yardman wishes to continue in business. One 
man will not be able to give the time or incur the expense 
to meet these conditions. The code of ethics, its inter- 
pretations and promulgation; the rules of shipment and 
grading; fire insurance; car service, switching etc.; the 
mail order house, and many other things would utterly 
swamp us if it. were not for association work. Very 
many yardmen will not join in association work because 
we.can not cure all of their ills and cure them according 
to their idea. These same men, however, will reap the 
advantage of what the association is doing and then cry 
out that nothing is being done. 


Nonmembers Profit by Association’s Work. 


Who is it that is fighting the railroads for fair treat- 
ment, the sellers for fair grades and shipments, the 
manufacturers for salable stocks which will be most 
economical to you, the yardman?. Who is constantly on 
the alert to meet the advance of the mail order house? 
It is the associations, which are made possible by broad 
minded, unselfish yardmen. It is they who combine and 
give their time and their money to better the condition 
of their fellow tradesmen. It is the selfish who do not 
contribute, but do accept the benefits. These people, in 
order. to justify their selfishness, are constantly crying 
out, “Nothing is being done.” Dissolve your association 
today and they will be the first to cry for its reéstablish- 


’ 


ment. The men who demand a perfect association 
without their assistance are the men who are most in- 
different to their own acts in all ethical relations. 


Treasurer’s Report. 

Treasurer F. D. Torrence, of Xenia, presented his an- 
nual report, showing receipts during the year of $3,087.82 
and disbursements of $2,817.13, leaving a balance of 
$270.69. On motion of O. H. Bachtel, of Canton, all the 
reports were referred to the auditing committee. 

J. A. Freeman, of St. Louis, Mo., was asked to address 
the convention. Mr. Freeman said that when he attended 
the meeting of the Lumber Trades Congress in Chicago 
last June he and all the manufacturers were impressed 
with the genius of the representatives of the retail asso- 
ciations. In fact, when they got through they felt that 
they had met the enemy and they were his’n. 

Mr. Freeman expressed the opinion that the retailers, 
manufacturers and wholesalers have too much in common 
to make it advisable for them to split on any one propo- 
sition. He was familiar with the work of the first asso- 
ciation, a retail association organized in Iowa, and the 
questions that have arisen between retailer and manu- 
facturer have been always readily adjusted. 

The speaker urged that the retailers go slowly in the 
adoption of a uniform order blank and not make it too 
drastic or they may stir up something. 

On request of the president, Mr. Freeman made some 
supplementary remarks on the odd lengths question. He 
said he wondered how the action of this convention on 
that subject would differ from the action of the manu- 
facturers wlien they meet at New Orleans next week. He 
feared they would differ somewhat. The fact that there 
is no lumber ‘‘trust’’ is demonstrated by the fact that 
the manufacturers must listen respectfully to the protests 
of retailers. Mr. Freeman’s remarks were warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, on request addressed the convention. 
He told a number of stories and recited ‘‘ Credo.’’ 

The president announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing committees for the convention: 

Audit—Joseph J. Knox, Columbus; L. M. Bachtel, Canton ; 
Earl Gleason, Van Wert. 

Constitution and bylaws—J. W. Smith, Portsmouth; S8. 
N. Brown, Columbus; J. D. Hitchcock, Ashtabula. 

Resolutions—W. W. Scott, Bridgeport; Louis Heller, 
Youngstown; F. BE. Snyder, Lodi. 

Nominations—Willard Brain, Springfield; Frank Kelton, 
Columbus; J. E. Zimmer, Hamilton. 

The convention then adjourned for the day. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 


The visiting retailers attending the annual convention 
of the Union Association of Lumber Dealers were splen- 
didly entertained this (Tuesday) evening with a private 
vaudeville performance at the Southern theater. The 
house was filled to the roof with lumbermen and their 
jadies. The Columbus wholesalers received in full dress. 

The chief features of the program were musical num- 
bers by the Dispatch Newsboys’ band of seventy-five 
pieces and the Ladies’ Euterpean chorus.of fifty voices, 
the latter just returned from its European tour. Both 
are strong organizations of which Columbus is justly 
proud. The evening closed with a wrestling bout between 
L. Winslow, of Marysville, and Charles Burns, of Chi- 
eago, Ill., which was won by Winslow in eighteen minutes. 

Hosts, 

The hosts of the evening were the following concerns: 
H. R. Allen & Co. The McLaughlin-Hoffman 
H. C. Creith & Co. Lumber Co, 
The A. C. Davis Lumber Co. The C, T. Nelson Co. 
The Dixey Lumber Co. Powell & Rowe. 
The Domestic Lumber Co. H. J. Reinhart & Co. 
The General Lumber Co. The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 
H. H. Giesy & Bros. Frank P. Rogers. 
John R. Gobey & Co. The Sowers-Leach Lumber Co, 
M. A. Hayward & Son. The Teachout Sash, Door & 
E. H. Hammond, representing Glass Co. 

J. J. Newman Lumber Co. The Throop-Martin Co. 
J. H. Heyl & Co. W. L. Whitacre. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

When the Wednesday morning session of the Union 
Association of Lumber Dealers got down to business the 
assembly room was filled to the doors. It was a joint 
meeting of that association and the Union Association 
of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. Presi- 
dent J. Elam Artz, of Dayton, of the retailers’ associa- 
tion, and President O. A. Dawson, of Zanesville, of the 
salesmen’s organization, presided. 





President Artz assured the salesmen that they were 
very welcome and invited them to participate in the dis-~ 


cussions. ~ 
President Dawson responded in fitting words. 
Odd Lengths. 

Secretary H. S. Adams, of the retailers’ organization, 
announced that H. 8. Sackett, of the Forest Service, was 
unable to be present but had sent his paper on ‘The 
Waste Incident to the Manufacture of Even Lengths 
Only in Yellow Pine Planing Mill Products in the Lower 
Mississippi Valley.’’ (Tables on page 61.) Secretary 
Adams read the paper which was as follows. 

Three hundred and ninety-three firms on the Pacific coast, 
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peg | 22,000,000 of a total daily capacity of 26,000,- 
000 feet, have signed an agreement to manufacture odd 
lengths in planing mill products. Every association on the 
Pacific coast is on record in favor of odd lengths. 

Practically the entire Canadian lumber output west of 
Ontario was pledged to odd lengths at Vancouver, B. C., 
December 11, 1909. 

The Los Angeles Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
adopted resolutions to the effect that they will accept odd 
lengths in kiln dried flooring, ceiling, siding and finish pur- 
chased in car lots, but unanimously object to accepting odd 
lengths not kiln dried in car lots. 

The North Carolina Pine Association favors odd lengths. 

J. R. Booth, manufacturer, at Ottawa, Ont., credited with 
being the largest lumber manufacturer in the world, having 
a wholesale yard at Burlington, Vt., writes that cutting and 
shipping of odd lengths prevails through the Ottawa valley. 

Results of Investigation by Forest Service. 

Region investigated—lower Mississippi valley. Statistics 
taken on both longleaf and shortleaf yellow pine. 

1. The Forest Service asks the question, 

How much lumber can be conserved by manufacturing odd 
as well as even lengths of planing mill products? 

2. The manufacturer, retailer and consumer ask, 

How and where will it pay to make and use the odd 
lengths? 

ln answer to question 1 (see table 1): Twenty-nine-one 
hundredths percent of all yellow pine lumber could be con- 
served by cutting to odd lengths at both saw mill and plan- 
ning mill. 

Tne entire production of yellow pine lumber in 1908 was 
11,236,372,000 feet. (See census bulletin, forest products, 
No. 2.) ‘Twenty-nine hundredths percent of this amount, 
or 32,585,000 feet, which, at an average price of $20, is 
worth $651,700, represents the possible saving. 

By cutting odd lengths at the planer only (see table 2) 
sixteen hundredths percent could be conserved; that is, 
17,978,000 feet, or $359,000, could have been saved during 
1908. 


Answer to question 2, (a) How and where will it pay the 
manufacturer ?—At a mill cutting 150,000 feet a day, .29 
percent, or 435 feet, can be saved by cutting odd lengths at 
the saw mill and planer; .16 percent, or 250 feet, can be 
saved a day by cutting to odd lengths at the planer only. 

The Forest Service record of f. 0. b. wholesale prices for 
July, August and September, 1909, shows the averagesprice 
of planing mill products to be $23.18 for Louisiana, Texas 
and Mississippi. Take $20 as a fair price for the entire 
region : 

435 feet at $20 a thousand=$8.70=saving at saw mill and 
planer a day. 
250 feet at $20 a thousand=$5.00=saving at planer a day. 

Out of this $8.70 or $5 the manufacturer must pay for 
the following: 

1. Extra trimming apparatus, including extra pay to 
trimmer ; 

2. Extra shedding for planing mill material before it is 
shipped to the planer, including cost of handling, and 

3. Extra shedding for planing mill products awaiting 
shipment to purchaser, including cost of handling. 

These items of additional cost will vary greatly according 
to the location and conditions at the individual mills, as 
will also the time required for the manufacturer to get re- 
turns for the amount expended. 

Table 5 shows that the manufacturer can profitably cut 
16.03 percent of his boards to odd lengths by trimming at 
both saw mill and planer; table 6 shows that he can profit- 
ably cut 10.69 percent to odd lengths at the planer only. 
The manufacturer can not profitably exceed this proportion 
of odd length boards in his shipments. ‘The question, there- 
fore, for the retailer and consumer is this: Can 10 per- 
cent to 16 percent of odd lengths be used to advantage in 
building? A partial investigation of this question leads the 
Forest Service to believe that such a smail percentage can 
economically be used. 

The production and marketing of odd lengths will result 
in increased expense both to the manufacturer and the re- 
tailer and.consumer. It has been shown that the manufac- 
turer, through increased production, will be fully compen- 
sated for the extra expense. It has not been shown, how- 
ever, that the retailer and consumer will be compensated 
for theirs. It seems reasonable, therefore, if odd lengths 
are standardized, that some concession in price should be 
made to the retailer and consumer. 


On motion of 8S. King, of Dayton, the paper was re- 
ferred to a committee. The president accordingly ap- 
pointed 8S. King, of Dayton, representing the retailers; 
Arthur Corry, of Birmingham, Ala., representing the 
manufacturers, and J. P. Bartelle, of Toledo, represent- 
ing the traveling salesmen. 


Odd and Short Lengths. 


Secretary Adams read a paper on ‘‘Odd and Short 
Lengths.’’ It was as follows: 


Odd and short lengths have been discussed pro and con 
with considerable feeling. The subject is not new, but 
the agitation of it has brought it into prominence. It 
is a question which admits of discussion, as there are 
two sides to it. This is admittedly so where we couple 
with it the present agitation for the conservation of our 
forests. 
that have been written upon the subject is the spirit of 
“the turkey for me and the buzzard for you.” 

From time immemorial men have differed in opinion. 
They have attributed to their fellowman an_ ulterior 
motive in every advancement that he has made. We 
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look with suspicion upon the Greek who comes to us 
bearing a gift. No man is without an opinion upon 
any subject. It is impossible to be neutral. The moment 
that our attention is attracted to a thing we form an 
opinion—unconscious it may be, but formed it is. No 
subject has ever come before the people upon which any 
man was neutral. He may have been passive, but he 
could not be neutral. The first yelp that attracts our 
attention to the dog fight lands us upon the side of one 
or the other of the dogs. We may remain inactive, but 
we cannot remain neutral. 


Would Stick to the Facts. 

In presenting this subject to you it shall be my en- 
deavor to present the facts regardless of my opinion on 
the subject. Should I fail to keep faith, by permitting 
my own opinion to crop out, you must bear in mind 
that I am not neutral, but have the interest of the retail 
lumber dealer at heart. We Americans are most reck- 
less in our waste of the bountiful resources which the 
Almighty has so generously given to us. In the mad 
rush for wealth we have lost sight of the fearful havoc 
around us, until some of the more farsighted ones have 
cried halt! This cry has become so general that our 
government has taken the matter in hand with a view 
of preventing waste and saving to future generations 
some of the blessings which we now enjoy. One of the 
greatest blessings of this country, as well as one of the 
most abused, is our forests. In order that the abuse 
may be checked so that the blessing may continue to 
future generations, our government has given close atten- 
tion to this great resource. 


Two Great Classes Concerned. 

In connection with this work the government has to 
deal with the users of lumber, which is the principal 
product of our forests. The users of lumber are divided 
into two great classes, the one being the manufacturer 
and the other the consumer. Let it be understood that 
to the consuming class belongs everybody from the retail 
dealer to the owner of property. 

The consuming class is then subdivided into two classes 
known as the yardman and the consumer, which includes 
everybody other than the yardman. This division re- 
lates to house construction only. For to the consuming 
class proper belong the manufacturers of all kinds. When 
I say that the manufacturer of lumber is a user, I mean 
that the product of the tree first goes to him and he uses 
it in a commercial sense. He plans his production to 
meet his demands, be those what they may. In the past 
he has catered to the wants of his customers; now he 
is assuming the position of dictator. In this position of 
dictator he asserts that it is not of his choosing, but that 
he is following the demands of the government. 


Manufacture of Hardwood Odd Lengths. 

Before the government took an active interest in the 
matter of conservation it was recognized by certain 
branches of the lumber industry of this country that it 
must come. Owing to the growing scarcity of hardwood, 
the manufacturers of that lumber began making it in odd 
lengths. Before doing this they considered well what 
would be the result, whether it would be a saving or a 
loss. They found that manufacturers could use it in odd 
lengths without loss. Consequently rough boards are cut 
in those lengths and find a ready market. They recog- 
nized that the use of odd lengths would entail a loss 
upon house builders if builders were to cut the stuff to 
fit their framing. That this might be overcome, they 
decided to end-match their stock, which would permit 
its being used without cutting. Following this action on 
the part of the hardwood manufacturers, the yellow pine 
men adopted odd and short lengths without end-matching. 
The action was taken at a time when this country was 
enjoying unprecedented prosperity and at a time when 
the buyers’of lumber would take anything and be glad to 
get it. During the short period in which this was put 
into practice there was an accumulation of odd and 
short stuff in almost every yard that had received it. 


Abandonment of Short Lengths. 

Then came the depression in business and the aban- 
donment of odd and short lengths in yellow pine. In the 
years since the discontinuance of odd and short lengths 
pine the yards have cleared up this undesirable stock. 
Had the practice continued there would have been an 
increase of such stock in each yard instead of lack of it, 
as is now the case. During the lull in business came the 
agitation of forest conservation, the effect of which is 
now upon us in its first stage. Under this agitation the 
remaining lumber manufacturers have adopted odd and 
short lengths, with the declaration that lumber shall be 
paid for that does not exist. In other words, they say 
that odd length boards shall be counted as of the next 
even length. You will note the gradual change in the 
attitude of the manufacturer. 
lengths are made which are end-matched. Why were 
they end-matched? Because it was known that thereby 
there would be no loss. Consequently there would be a 
conservation of the hardwood supply. 


Odd Lengths Without End-Matching. 

Next came the manufacture of odd and short lengths 
without end-matching. This system was stocking our 
retail yards with unsalable stock until its enforcement was 
discontinued, since which time the yards have been able 
to dispose of it. 

Now they propose to manufacture odd and short lengths 
without end-matching, and the odd lengths shall be 
charged for at a greater price than the desirable stock, 
because it shall be counted in excess of what it contains. 
This additional measurement, which does not exist, must 
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be paid for at regular price. If the manufacturers are 
sincere in their statement that they desire this change in 
order to conserve our forests, they should be upheld, and 
it becomes the duty of every consumer of lumber to 
assist them so far as he can. If they can honestly show 
why they should be paid for something they do not fur- 
nish, it becomes the duty of the purchaser to pay for it. 


Present Attitude of Manufacturers. 


Recently there was sent throughout the country a 
statement that the manufacturers of a certain section of 
the country were unanimously in favor of odd and short 
lengths building material and that these lengths would 
be considered as standard. It happened that a number 
of the manufacturers caused the users of such material 
to sit up and take notice. Had the statement been 
made that they would produce, irrespective of length, no 
one branch of the consuming trade would have dared to 
object, because some other branch of the trade could 
use those lengths if they themselves could not. Might 
it not have been more consistent for these manufacturers 
to have first agreed how they themselves shall clean 
up the forests so that no sound material will be wasted? 
Had they done this, there would have come to them 
material which is undesirable. This stock could have 
been placed upon the market at a price less than that of 
the most desirable. Should this reduction in price have 
failed to move the stock, then the manufacturer would 
have been -justified in placing it among his standards of 
lengths. 

What True Conservation Is. 


The conservation of our forests in the fullest sense of 
the word means the cutting of the trees close to the 
ground; the use of all logs that will make sound timber; 
the cutting of all logs into all of the lumber that they 
will make and the use of all of such lumber without 
trimming for the purpose of raising the grade. If these 
are not all followed out, a waste is made, and the person 
so making it is not a true conservator. Have the men 
who so quickly and unanimously agreed to make odd and 
short lengths standard also agreed to use the timber as 
above described? Are the men who say that odd lengths 
shall be counted as of the next even lengths, thereby 
asking pay for something they do not furnish, willing 
to save and cut the common logs, although at a loss to 
themselves? It is a well known fact that many logs are 
allowed to rot and waste because the grade of lumber 
they will produce will not make very large profits to the 
manufacturer. It is also a fact that much sound lumber 
is wasted by trimming for higher grade in order that 
the profits of the manufacturer may be increased. The 
plea of the manufacturer that he desires to save lumber 
seems insincere when he wastes lumber for no other 
reason than for the purpose of gain in profit; and on top 
of this he asks the consumer to pay for what he has 
wasted. 

Conservation Demands Odd Lengths. 


In order to conserve our forests, the manufacturer is 
in duty bound to manufacture odd and short lengths. 
That there is a place for such lengths can not be denied. 
Where that place is must be determined by the uses to 
which the lumber is to be put, which use does not seem 
to be house construction. The house builder should not 
be forced to buy odd and short lengths, which would 
entail a loss upon him, when there are many places where 
they could be used at a profit. We believe that lumber 
could be cut into any lengths and then graded into classi- 
fied stock such as planing mill stock, novelty stock, box 
stock, yard stock etc., which would entail no loss upon 
anyone. Why is it that the manufacturer is trying to 
force upon the retail dealer this odd and short length 
stock? Why not make his short stock into box shooks, 
or even thicker stock for spindles, balusters etc.? Why 
should it be made into yard stock. There are numerous 
reasons, all of which seem to favor the manufacturer. 
In the first place, manufactured stock brings a higher 
price, with more net profit than any other stock. When 
there is no length restriction, boards can be cut back, 
knots and knotholes can be cut out, and other changes 
ean be made which raise the grade of the stock, thus 
further increasing the profits of the manufacturer. With- 
out odd and short lengths the buyer would be the gainer, 
for the board must be graded as it is found. 


How Odd Lengths Increase Milimen’s Profits. 


As an illustration, a board 12 feet long, with one large 
knothole, but otherwise good, would be a No. 2 common. 
This board might be cut into a 5-foot board and a 6-foot 
board, by butting each side of the knot, with the grade 
raised to B & B, or maybe an A. The price of B & B 
would be two-thirds greater than No. 2 common, so that 
the profit would be considerably increased. It is from 
this class of stock that the yardman gets his odd and 
short lengths. It is now proposed that the yardman shall 
pay the increased price for the whole board before it is 
cut. This is brought about by the manufacturer raising 
the grade by trimming and then charging the same price 
for the waste. He does this by counting odd length 
boards as of the next even length. On top of this, he 
has declared that the buyer must accept a certain percent 
of these lengths, even though he, the buyer, has ex- 
pressly stipulated that he does not want them. Every- 
one will admit the right of the manufacturer to cut his 
lumber into as many widths, lengths and thicknesses_as 
he may desire. It is a question of some doubt whether 
he has the right to force you and me to accept it. The 
arbitrary stand taken by the manufacturers must be met 
by. the yardmen. 

It is useless for me to say that this must be done 
through associated effort. Here is where the retail deal- 
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ers’ associations step in and take up the fight for the 
individual dealer. Alone, you can not meet these prob- 
lems; it is by associated effort only that it can be done. 
Many examples have been given through our journals 
why odd and short lengths are not practical for the 
yardman. I will not repeat them, for it will carry my 
paper to too great length. Much can be said upon this 
question that has not been touched upon, which I will 
leave to be brought out by others in the discussion. 


The board of directors reported through Secretary 
Adams that it had unanimously adopted and sent to the 
secretaries of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the various retail associations, 
the following resolutions: 

We, the Union Association of Lumber Dealérs, condemn 
the proposed effort on the part of the manufacturing asso- 
ciations to force upon the retail trade odd lengths in manu 
factured stock and we do strongly protest against any such 
action. 

Mr. Davis characterized the odd lengths proposition as 
an effort on the part of the manufacturers to settle their 
troubles on the dealers. The retailer often wants odd 
lengths but he also wants the right to specify when he 
wants them. He believed the dealer need not worry much 
about the proposition to make him take the odd length 
and pay for the next even length, for then he would be 
asked to pay for something he was not getting and such 
a rule could never be enforced in law. 

Mr. Scott said he did not see that the retailer was 
called upon to take odd lengths if it saved only 29/100 of 
1 percent. It certainly is entirely wrong to ask him to 
pay for a 16-foot length when he gets a 15-foot. If short 
lengths come in at a lower price, all right; but to be 
forced to take them would be a hardship. He did not 
believe such a time would ever come. If retailers accept 
odd lengths, would it not encourage careless cutting? 

Mr. Heller said the consumer had been spoiled by the 
retailer. The retailer has been accustomed to getting 
just what he wants from the mills and giving the cus- 
tomer just what he wants. Sometimes we do not even 
bother to ask the farmer when he intends to pay for it. 

Mr. Rosser said he was willing to take odd lengths but 
he wanted the right to specify how much of odd and 
short lengths there should be in the ear. 

Mr. Smith said wholesalers are today selling 7-, 8- and 
9-foot lengths cheaper than long lengths. Retailers might 
be willing to take odd length lumber if the price were an 
inducement. 

Mr. Dawson blamed the export business for the stand- 
ardizing of odd lengths. 

Those who participated in the discussion were: 

E. A. Hildreth, of Columbus; G. H. Crawford, of Colum- 
bus; M. J. Bergin, of Columbus; A. C. Davis, of Newark; 
Scott, of Bridgeport; Louis Heller, of Youngstown; 
F. E. Snyder, of Lodi; R. K. Rosser, of Arcanum; W. A. 
Smith, of Newark; J. D. Shade, of Piqua; H. 8. Adams, of 


Chillicothe; H. W. Reqwarth, of Dayton, and C. A. Dawson, 
of Zanesville. 


Committee’s Report on Preceding Paper. 


8. King, of Dayton, chairman of the special committee 
to consider Mr. Sackett’s paper, reported. Mr. King 
said: 


The committee appointed to report on the paper sent by 
Mr. Sackett, representing the Forest Service of the United 
Staes government, beg leave to report as follows: 

We find that eleven-thirteenths of the Pacific Coast mana- 
facturers have agreed to make odd lengths. The daily 
capacity of the mills so pledged: is 26,000,000 feet. The 
yellow pine manufacturers of North Carolina and the Cana- 
dian manufacturers west of Ontario are also pledged to odd 
lengths. ‘The wholesale dealers of Los Angeles agree to 
accept kiln dried lumber in odd lengths where it is used 
for flooring, ceiling, siding and finish; but unanimously 
protest against the use of odd lengths in other kinds of 
lumber. 

In answer to the question, How much lumber can be 
saved in making both odd and even lengths? we find that 
this report distinctly states that twenty-nine one-hundredths 
of one percent can be saved where odd lengths are made 
both at the planing and saw mills. The entire production 
of yellow pine lumber in the lower Mississippi valley for 
1908 was 11,236,372,000 feet. ‘Twenty-nine one-hundredths 
of one percent of this amount would show a saving, upon 
an average value of $20 a thousand feet, of $651,700. The 
tables submitted with this report show conclusively that 
the manufacturer can make profitably at the saw mill 5.33 
percent and at the planing mill 10.69 percent, or a total of 
16.02 percent of odd lengths. 

There are two facts in this report}that must be carefully 
considered, or you may become seriotisly confused. The re- 
port shows that twenty-nine one-hundredths of one percent 
can be saved, as compared with the total output. While 
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the 16.02 percent represents the percentage of odd lengths 
of lumber that could be made profitably by the manufac- 
turers. The Forest Service finds from conditions existing in 
July, August and September, 1909, that the average price 
of planing mill products a thousand feet was $23.18 in 
Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi. Based on an operation 
with a daily capacity of 150,000 feet the saw mill and 
planing mill would save $8.70 a day, while the planing 
mill alone would save $5 a day. Out of these amounts 
must be paid the expense of trimming, shedding and handling 
this extra lumber. The question now arises, Can this 10 to 
16 percent of odd lengths be used to advantage in building? 
The answer given in this report is that after a partial in- 
vestigation of the subject the Forest Service believes that 
such a small percent can be economically used. 

The committee finds the following deduction to be the 
most important of this report and we quote from the same 
as follows: 

“The production and marketing of odd lengths will result 
in increased expense both to the manufacturer, retailer and 
consumer. It has been shown that the manufacturer through 
increased production would be fully compensated for his 
extra expense. It has not been shown, however, that the 
retailer or the consumer .will be compensated for theirs. 
It seems reasonable, therefore, that if odd lengths are stand- 
ardized some concession in price should be made to the re- 
tailer and the consumer.” 


The resolution by the board of directors already quoted 
was then adopted as the sense of the meeting. The con- 
vention adjourned until afternoon. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the Wednesday afternoon session of 
the Union Association, former President 8S. King, of Day- 
ton, introduced his fellow townsman, O. P. Gothlin, mem- 
ber of the Ohio State Railroad Commission. Mr. Gothlin 
spoke in part as follows: 


Troubles Encountered by Railroad Commission. 


The first case filed with the Railroad Commission of 
Ohio was that of the Ohio Shippers’ A'ssociation against 
the railroads of Ohio, complaining of certain car service 
rules. ‘This case was given the most careful considera- 
tion by thé commission. A number of hearings were held 
and voluminous evidence taken. The outcome was tne 
promulgation by the commission of an entire code of 
demurrage rules. After some demur, these rules were 
put into force by the railroads. Nearly a year later a 
modification of the rules was asked by the iron and steel 
interests of the state. When this came up for hearing, 
the railroads appeared and joined the petitioners in 
asking for supplemental rules. Nobody objected. The 
commission granted the request and issued an order pro- 
mulgating a new code embracing the supplementary 
rules. ‘hen all at once the railways of the state, witn 
the exception of the Pennsylvania lines, discovered that 
they did not want the new rules. They went into court, 
alleging that the rules were unreasonable and asking that 
the commission be enjoined from enforcing their appli- 
cation on what they called interstate commerce. By 
agreement the question of jurisdiction was tried first 
and the common pleas court of Franklin county granted 
the injunction. ‘the attorney general carried the case 
to the circuit court. That court continued the injunc- 
tion. Nevertheless, we felt that we had gained a sub- 
stantial victory, because the decision was not based on 
the ground that demurrage was a matter of federal 
jurisdiction per se, but that our own statute only gave 
the commission authority in matters connected with 
transportation between points within the state, and the 
language of the section connected demurrage with such 
transportation. Being a statutory body, our jurisdiction 
is limited by the statute. Here was an unanticipated 
weakness in our law. 


Congestion Due to Inadequate Motive Power. 


Under certain conditions a universal era of overdeten- 
tion by shippers and receivers would cause a car famine. 
But this situation has not developed in this country 
except in very limited districts and for very limited 
periods. The farreaching and very disastrous scarcity of 
cars available for loading from which we suffered in 1906 
and 1907 resulted not so much from an insufficiency of 
car equipment as from the inability of the railways to 
handle with adequate despatch the cars they had. Had 
the operating managers of the railway systems in Cen- 
tral ‘lraffic and Trunk Line territories awakened some 
morning during the stringency and found: on their tracks 
100,000 new empty freight cars, what would have been 
the result? Confusion worse confounded; more conges- 
tion. The trouble is that the railways, in this section 
at least, have not kept pace with the growth of traffic. 


” Ohio Commission’s Code. 


The code promulgated by the Railroad Commission of 
Qhio contains a rule allowing three days’ free time for 
the unloading of cars containing over 66,000 pounds’ of 
freight. ~I tried hard to have this rule incorporated in 
the code adopted by the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners, but failed. The argument was made that 
this would allow iron and steel plants three days’ free 
time’ on practically all of their receipts, as practically 
all of them came in carloads of more than 66,000 pounds 
each, Well, I am not so sure that they are not in equity 
éntitled to three days’ free time on all their carload re- 
éceipts. The point is here: Owing to the uncertainty 
of transportation, a steel plant—and for that matter 
eyery manufacturing concern—should have at least three 
days’ supply of material always on hand. A shutdown 
means a great loss, especially to a blast furnace; and to 
take chances on less than seventy-two hours is too great 
a hazard. If regularity of transportation could be_de- 
pended on the situation would be different; but we all 
know that transportation is uncertain, and even three 
days is a close margin to count on. Some kinds of 


material deteriorate from handling, and, besides, there 
is the extra cost. Now, the question is, just how far 
should the irregularity of transportation, which is the 
fault or failure of the carrier, bear upon the receiver, as 
an extra expense? If transportation were regular, on 
most commodities, perhaps, one day’s free time would 
be sufficient. In other words, it is not only the time 
required to unload the car that is the criterion on which 
to base a just free time period, but the irregularity of 
transportation should be considered as a factor. 


Weakness of Law. 


The weakness in our law with reference to this matter 
was not discovered until the recent decision of the cir- 
cuit court, three years after the law was enacted. A bill 
attempting to cure the defect has been prepared by the 
Ohio Shippers’ Association and will be submitted to the 
legislature at this session. If it passes and then the 
courts hold that it does cure the defect, we feel that we 
can meet successfully the other issue—whether car serv- 
ice is a matter of federal or state jurisdiction. 


Evils of Discriminative Rates. 


That few railroad officials regard or respect the man- 
date not to discriminate, is a prolific source of our 
troubles. Because most railroad officials seem utterly 
unable to comprehend that discrimination is wrong, and 
oppose to’the utmost any attempt to interfere with the 
exercise of their power to discriminate, effectual regula- 
tion is difficult. It is hard to account for the attitude 
of railway managers in this respect. Otherwise usually 
of more than average ability, and generally willing to 
admit as an abstract truth that discrimination between 
patrons is wrong, they seem to be utterly unable to grasp 
the meaning of the word when applied in the concrete, 
and go right ahead practicing discrimination and bitterly 
resent any interference as an attack upon their inherent 
rights. 

As a matter of fact, regulative legislation has con- 
served revenue instead of destroying it. It has checked 
irresponsible managers of railway properties in their 
reckless wrecking policies. Prior to the era of regula- 
tion there was-no protection whatever for the ownership. 
The gradual advance in effectiveness of regulation has 
developed more and more the safety of investment. 
Thus far regulation has done more for the ownership of 
railway properties than for the public. In the early days 
the traffic official paid scant attention to revenue. His 
idol was tonnage. He seemed to care little whether he 
carried the tonnage at remunerative figures or not, so 
that he got it. He paid rebates right and left and made 
any old rates the favored patron demanded. 


Conditions Have Improved. 


While this situation, thanks to regulation, and against 
all the opposition the railway world could muster, has 
changed for the better, yet the spirit still seems to be 
in the blood. He can not understand why he may not 
be permitted to carry for one patron at less than cost 
and make it up on another patron. It is not so easy to 
discriminate by tariff as by rebate, yet it can be and is 
done; and the effect of the discrimination is the same, 
so far as the victim is concerned. 


Shippers Ignorant of Rights. 


There is another influence that hampers us; so large a 
proportion of the saipping public is ignorant of its rights. 
That is, shippers are often ignorant of the remedies for 
wrongs they sustain, and often only vaguely understand 
what their rights are. It is impossible for the commis- 
sion to know what is going on all over the state, unless 
informed by aggrieved parties, and too often those who 
do believe they are aggrieved do not seem able to recite 
their grievances in a manner sufficiently clear to give a 
correct idea of what they are, or to furnish the evidence 
necessary to institute proceedings for relief. 


Law Will Be Amended. 


Another detriment to the usefulness of the commission 
is that under the commission act the commission can 
proceed on its own initiative only when the question is a 
matter of rate. If it be a question of service, classifica- 
tion, practice or regulation, there must be formal com- 
plaint and an adversary proceeding. There will be sub- 
mitted to the legislature at this session a bill to cure this 
defect. The lack-of this power has prevented many re- 
forms that the commission had the will but not the 
authority to inaugurate. 


Stock Watering Should Be Stopped. 


But the most important question of all, the primal con- 
sideration is, how do the owners of a railway property 
regard it—as a public utility, to be administered with due 
regard to its public obligations, or only as a subject of 
frenzied finance? To regulate effectively you must begin 
at the beginning and regulate the financial as well as the 
operating -management. If a railway property is but a 
financial football, a creature of the stock market; if it 
be toaded down with an incubus of obligations for which 
no considerations were given; if the earnings are ab- 
sorbed to pay ‘dividends on water, no amount of regula- 
tion can make it properly subserve public. welfare. The 
state should control.the securities of publfc service cor- 
porations. Some states have already put up the bars 
against the wholesale watering of securities, and our 
neglect in this respect has been a menace to our financial 
wellbeing. 

Great Loss From Delayed Trains. 


I wonder if any of you has ever considered the great 
economic loss occasioned by delayed trains. Time wasted 
can never be recovered and is an irretrievable economic 
loss. I am convinced that a large proportion of delay 
to trains is inexcusable. We are doing all we can with 
the authority we have to reduce these delays, and are 
accomplishing something, although not as much as we 
had hoped. It is our intention shortly to require a sys- 
tem of reports of delayed trains, the. amount of delay to 
each, and the reason therefor; to condense these re- 
ports and make publication of them, in the hope that 
publicity will go a long way to cure the evil. This has 
been the experience in New York, where there has been a 
much less average of train delay since the adoption of 
the system. If we can reduce the loss of time caused 
by late trains, even by a small percentage, we feel that 
we will have accomplished something toward enhancing 
the public welfare. 


Commission Evolves Important Rule. 


In one instance at least the Railroad Commission of 
Ohio originated a dictum that has become national in its 
influence. Early in 1907 the Haring-Wilson Coal Com- 
pany, of Massillon, Ohio, filed a complaint against the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie railroad, alleging discrimination 
in the distribution of cars for the loading of coal. It 
seems that one of the coal mining companies owned 
1,500 cars, and when these cars returned empty they 
were delivered to that mining company and not counted 
in their general allotment; that is to say, the company 
received its proportionate allotment of system cars in 
addition to its own cars Then there were some compa- 
nies that had fuel coal contracts, and usually the rail- 
ways purchasing the coal sent their own cars to the 
mines for it. These cars were not counted in the allot- 
ment. Hence the situation was something like this: We 
will assume five mines of equal shipping capacity, each 
having the same percentage allotment. One of these 
mines had a fuel. contract and another owned _ private 
ears. On a certain day the Wheeling & Lake Erie had 
fifty empties to allot; each of the five mines would get 
ten, then the fuel contract mine would get, say, ten 
cars coming specially consigned to it from the fuel pur- 
chasing road, and the mine owning the private cars 
would get ten of them. Hence each of these mines would 


get twenty cars to load. The others would get only ten 
ears each, 

We held that all cars on the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
avilable for loading should be counted, thus putting all 
mines on a relatively equal footing, and made an order 
accordingly. We were enjoined in the federal courts, on 
the ground of interference with interstate commerce. 
We flanked this movement by ourselves. bringing a case 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, Attorney 
General Ellis handling the case for us. That body ren- 
dered a decision and issued an order prectioniiy tne 
Same as ours. Subsequently the question was carried 
through the courts and only last week was finally deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court of the United States in a 
decision upholding exactly the dictum first pronounced 
by the Railroad Commission of Ohio. We naturally feel 
somewhat elated over this, believing that the movement 
inaugurated by us has resulted in enhancing public wel- 
fare over the entire country. 

Only recently in the Pennsylvania case we enunciated a 
doctrine defining the liability of common carriers as to 
freight transported in open cars, which has attracted 
attention as far as Colorado at least, and controverting 
the long asserted claim of carriers to exemption from 
liability for loss and damage to freight transported in 
open cars, except for wilful negligence. 

I think I can say conscientiously as well as with some 
pride that we are accomplishing a great deal of good. 
But the field is large. There is much to be done; much 
we would do that we can not as yet for lack of adequate 
equipment. 

What the Association Can Do. 

An organization composed of men of your caliber, of 
your business capacity, of your standing in the com- 
munity, can not but be possessed of great influence, an 
influence, it seems to me, only limited by the effort you 
see fit to put forth in exerting it. Anything in reason 
that you desire to accomplish you can accomplish, pro- 
vided your interest is sufficiently aroused. I hope that 
you ‘are interested in the work of the railroad commis- 
sion, interested individually and as an organization. It 
seems to me that the proper regulation of common car- 
riers should be a matter of moment to you. Now I have 
a suggestion to make. If this organization will appoint 
a committee of five or seven active working members 
and that committee will put itself in communication 
with me I will endeavor to arrange for the appointment 
of similar committees by other commercial organizations 
for a conference, at some suitable time in the near future, 
of all the committees; the object of the conference being 
to agree upon legislation to strengthen and widen the 
scope of the commission act. If the pubjiic, represented 
by organizations like yours, show an interest in the work, 
I feel sure that the legislature will be inclined to grant 
whatever you may recommend. 


In response to questions, Mr. Gothlin said that the 
fixing of demurrage rules was a matter for each state to 
handle. There is no doubt of the right of the railroad 
to collect demurrage. 

A. C. Davis, of Newark, moved that a protest be filea 
by the Union Association of Lumber Dealers with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the custom of 
the railroads in making no allowance for inclement 
weather when unloading is delayed. The motion pre- 
vailed. 

The association referred to the resolutions committee 
the recommendation of Mr. Gothlin that a committee be 
appointed to attend a conference to be called later of 
similar committees from other commercial organizations, 
the purpose being to secure legislation to increase the 
powers and usefulness of the state railroad commission. 

Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, secretary of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, addressed the 
convention. Speaking of the Lumber Trades Congress, 
he urged the Union association not to send its delegates 
to the next congress with their hands tied on the odd 
lengths question so that they would not be able to talk 
compromise. He discussed several of the topics that had 
been considered by the Union retailers in an interesting 
manner. 

H. R. Probasco, of Cincinnati, discussed the Miami- 
Erie canal and described the history and advantage of 
Ohio canals, urging their development as Ohio’s greatest 
asset. 

A eoalition of the Michigan, Ohio and Indiana retail 
associations having been suggested by Mr. Holmes, on 
motion of F. D. Torrence, of Xenia, the directors were 
instructed to appoint a committee to confer with like 
committees from the Michigan and Indiana associations 
on the practicability of the idea to report at the next 
annual meeting. 

The Wednesday afternoon session then adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 
[Special telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
CoLuMsBus, OxnIo, Jan. 20.—This morning, upon the 
recommendation of the committee on constitution and 
bylaws, the name of the association was changed from 
‘*Union Association of Lumber Dealers,’’? by which it 
had been known for twenty-eight years, to that of ‘‘ Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers.’’ It was thought 
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that the new name would more nearly indicate the mem- 
bership of the union than the old. 

Resolutions were presented and unanimously adopted 
by the association urging a survey for the construction 
of canals in Ohio, indorsing the work of the Ohio state 
railroad commission and thanking Henry Disston & Sons 
for the badges presented to members of the association 
attending the meeting, and the wholesale lumber dealers 
of Columbus for their hospitality and entertainment. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were as 
follows: 

President—J. Elam Artz, of Dayton. 

Vice President—O. H. Bachtel, of Canton. 

Treasurer—F. D. Torrence, of Xenia. 

Directors—District No. 2, Henry Scheetz, of Youngs- 
town; District No. 4, Walter Hyde, of Columbus. 

Before the meeting adjourned invitations were extended 
to the association by representatives of the different cities 
to hold the next meeting in Dayton, Toledo and Colum- 
bus. The selection was left to the board of directors, to 
be decided later, but indications were that the next meet- 
ing will be held in Dayton. 

DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 20:—Following the adjournment 
of the convention, the board of directors met to elect a 
secretary for the association for the next year. H. S. 
Adams, of Chillicothe, who has so ably filled the position 
for many years, was the choice of the board, but because 
of private business interests Mr. Adams declined reélec- 
tion. He was willing, however, to serve the association as 
its secretary until the board could elect a successor. 


THE BADGE. . 

Special notice is due Henry Disston & Sons, of Phil- 
adelphia, the well known manufacturers of saws, who 
presented to the attendants at the convention a gun- 
metal badge of neat design. One side of the badge bore 
a shield in which was inscribed the name of the associa- 
tion and its place and date of meeting. The other side 
was cast in the form of a circular saw, showing the 
company’s keystone trade mark. A neat strap was fur- 
nished with each badge, and those who did not care to 
pin the badge to their lapel wore it as a watch fob. 
That the badges were very much appreciated was indi- 
cated by the passing of a resolution of thanks to the 
Disston company. 


TRAVELING LUMBER AND SASH AND DOOR 
SALESMEN MEET. 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 19.—One of the best meetings 
of the Union Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen ever held in the history of that organi- 
zation in respect to attendance, interest and enthusiasm 
was the annual session held in the ordinary of the South- 
ern hotel at 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

President C. A. Dawson, of Zanesville, was in the 
chair. The report of Secretary and Treasurer J. P. Bar- 
telle, of Toledo, showed ninety members in good standing 
and a balance in the treasury of $138.95. One death 
benefit was paid during the year. 

President Dawson addressed the convention and con- 
gratulated the members on the good condition of the 
association. He urged all to greater work and hopes to 
see an increase in membership to 200. 


On motion.of W. L. Whitacre, of Columbus, it was de- 
termined to withdraw from the national association, and 
the secretary was instructed to notify that body ac 
cordingly. 

‘Lhe directors were instructed to arrange for a banquet 
of the association to be held at each annual meeting. 

The secretary was instructed to prepare and spread 
upon the minutes resolutions concerning the death of 
R. W. Moore, of Allegheny, Pa., a member of the asso- 
ciation, and James Elliott Defebaugh, editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of Chicago, Ill., who passed 
away during the year. 

The president appointed the following committee on 
nominations: : 

Harry G. Sheldon, Fremont; Frank P. Rogers, Colum- 
bus, and B. F. Johnson, Toledo. 

The committee recommended the election of the fol 
lowing: 

President—Walter Cook, Shelby. 

Vice president—E. R. Hilton, Huron. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. P. Bartelle, Toledo. 

Directors, two years—Frank P. Sutphin, Middletown, 
and E. M. Veitmeier, Sandusky. 


Following their convention the traveling men proceeded 
in a body to the state house and paid their respects to an 
Ohio lumberman, Charles Weybrecht, of Alliance, Ohio, 
now adjutant-general of the state. He introduced them 
to other state officials and the occasion was one of the 
happiest that the state house has seen in a long time. 

The Union association of salesmen is in an extremely 
flourishing condition and will rank among the most pro 
gressive in the country. 





TABLES SHOWING WASTE IN EVEN-LENGTH MANUFACTURE OF YELLOW PINE. 


[Tables prepared by H. S. Sackett, in charge of wood utilization, Forest Service; and presented at convention of Union Association of 


Lumber Dealers, Columbus, Ohio, January 18, 19, 20, 1910.] 
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NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S TWENTIETH ANNUAL. 


Musical Opening Lends Harmonious Impulse to Exercises—President’s Address Replete with Interest—Secre- 
tary Covers Subjects of Paramount Interest— Full Attendance and Hearty Participation of 
Active Members—Meeting Memorable in Annuals of the Organization. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—When the members of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association assembled 
today in the twentieth annual convention of that asso- 
ciation, it was to be expected that the meeting would 
be of unusual interest’'and importance. The last year has 
been one in which members have had opportunities to 
appreciate and take advantage of the facilities afforded 
them by the association, and in looking over the past it 
was but natural that they should recall experiences of 
former years when they had no association to fight their 
battles. 

This twentieth anniversary suggested to all the im- 
portance of codperation, and the important subject of 
‘*Odd and Short Lengths,’’ that was brought before the 
meeting, emphasized the value of the association in pre- 
senting a solid front on such questions and in serving 
as a medium for bringing about mutual understanding 
and opening the way for compromise where compromise 
is to the best interests of those concerned. 

The first session was called to order at 2:30 Tuesday 
afternoon at the convention hall in the courthouse. It 
seemed appropriate that so much harmonious intercourse 
should be accompanied by ‘‘ discourse of sweet sounds,’’ 
as supplied by the Masonic Temple quartet in an open- 
ing selection, multiplied by three under calls for encores. 


President’s Address, 

President C, A. Finkbine’s sonorous voice also made 
sweet mellody to the ears of the members, as in his 
annual address he set forth the accomplishments of the 
last association year. 


Proud of the honor conferred upon me by my efection 
as your president, I appreciate the privilege of presiding 
at this twentieth annual convention. I also feel a deep 
sense of responsibility far out of proportion to my ability 
to meet the issue successfully. 

This association is now entering the twenty-first year 
of its history; it is the largest and, of course we think, 
the best retail lumbermen’s association in existence, and 
it is with pride we point back to the milestones of its 
progress. I congratulate you on being members of this 
splendid organization, and I pay tribute to the men who 
conceived and brought it forth. 

“Lest we forget,’ I will remind you—‘‘The object of 
this association is to secure and disseminate to its mem- 
bers any and all proper and legal information which 
may be of interest or value to any member or members 
thereof in his, or their, business as retail lumber dealers.”’ 

Pursuant to the declaration, our secretary has no 
doubt kept you properly informed and that he has -not 
encountered any serious snags in the way of our prog- 
ress is in evidence from the fact that he has not found 
it necessary to call a meeting of the board of directors 
during the year. 

Acting upon your authority, a committee representing 
this association attended the meeting of the American 
Lumber Trades Congress at Chicago last June, at which 
the code of ethics was revised and adopted. This re- 
vised code will be presented to you at this meeting for 
your approval, amendment or rejection. 

Special Service Bureau Valuable. 

I desire to say I am in love with the special service 
bureau feature of this association, and to suggest that 
you make greater use of it. During the year just passed 
this bureau has traced to destination 2,900 cars on forty- 
three different lines of railroad and it has also handled 
1,415 claims aggregating nearly $12,000. You understand, 
of course, the services of this bureau are free to mem- 
bers of this association, and the only thing I do not 
understand about it is that any of you should fail to 
avail yourselves of its benefits. Just use this bureau 
once in tracing cars, and my word for it you will use no 
other. 

For further record of our stewardship, I would refer 
you to the reports of the secretary and the treasurer. 


Lumbermen Must Be Real Merchants. 


Like the poor relation, we have the ‘Catalog House” 
or “Mail Order’ question always with us, and shall have 
so long as many of us fail to rise to the position or rank 
of real merchants. Too many of us are mere barterers. 
Too many of us are prone to follow along the lines of 
least resistance instead of asserting our individuality, 
of educating ourselves and holding a stiff rein on our 
business. We claim to be on the firing line; to be a 
necessary agent of both the producer and ultimate con- 
sumer of lumber; but our claim is not made good so 
long as other agencies interpose and perform the service 
we as retail lumbermen claim it is our province to.per- 
form. I am not a doctor, I am not inclined to prescribe; 
and I realize fully my weakness in attempting to recom- 
mend lines for future work to members of an associa- 
tion who have been actively at work for the last twenty 
years. Still, I can not let this occasion pass without 
offering this thought: that the solution of the ‘Catalog 
House” or ‘Mail Order’ problem is one for individual 
and not association effort. It is up to us, as individual 
retail lumber dealers, to solve the question as to who is 
to be the agent between the producer and consumer of 


lumber. 
Other Vital Subjects. 


There are several matters of interest to come before 
this convention, such as *‘Odd Lengths,”’ or ‘‘Forest Con- 
servation’ as the manufacturers put it; ‘‘Terms of Sale,”’ 
the “Grading of Shingles’ etc. These questions will pro- 
voke discussion, as there are two sides to eich of them, 
and they are looked at from different angles. We, as 
retailers, have much to learn in one way or another 
and contact with the producer seems to be the best way 
to get the sharp corners of conceit rubbed off and a 
lasting polish put on. Anyway. nothing is so good for 
the soul as a full and free exchange of ideas on these 
topics and out of it will come a solution of many diffi- 
culties now besetting the average retail lumber dealer. 

Terms of Sale. 

One word on the question of terms of sale—not the 
terms between the manufacturer and ourselves, but be- 
tween ourselves and the parties to whom we sell. In 
these days of modern merchandising, in this strictly 
commercial age, we retaii lumbermen show less ‘nerve 
of steel’’ and “iron in our blood’ than — other line of 
business in the matter of our terms of sale. As a mat- 








ter of fact, we have no terms of sale, and for proof of 
that statement see the long list of open accounts on 
your ledgers, many of them almost old enough to vote. 
Don’t you think it high time we were standing more 
erect on our rights and insisting on a day of payment 
nearer the day of sale? And, gentlemen, the time to fix 
the day of payment is the day and hour the sale is made. 
In that way—and that way only—shall we free ourselves 
from these large outstandings. 


Association Advantages. 


You all know how thoroughly the advantages and 
benefits of association membership have been presented 
at our different meetings, and if there are any, either 
here or at home, who have not heard this topic dis- 
cussed time and again in all its phases, then, indeed, 
are they hard of hearing. If, having heard, they fail 
to heed, then indeed are they outside the domain of 
argument. At any rate, in this day, and at our twen- 
tieth annual.convention, I do not deem it at all necessary 
to revive or review the arguments in favor of associa- 
tion membership. The dealer who does not know the 
benefits is a ‘dead one.’’ 

We need spend little time reviewing or analyzing last 
year’s business. It is the business of 1910 we are inter- 
ested in. The only function of the past is to serve as a 
danger signal, warning us against over confidence in the 
hope that lures us onward. 

The country, as a whole, is wonderfully prosperous. 
The business outlook for 1910 is excellent. No cloud 
darkens the commercial sky; and now, with supreme 
confidence in our own strength, and a proper pride in 
our business and our association, let us enter the new 
year with a determination to deal fairly with each other, 


with ourselves, with our trade and business; then shall” 


we reap the reward to which we are entitled. 
Secretary’s Report. 

Considering that a score of years in the life of the 
association was marked by this twentieth annual, it 
seemed appropriate that Secretary W. G. Hollis, in the 
beginning of his annual report, should be reminiscent 
of past association activity and experience in legisla- 
tion and in relations with the wholesalers and manufac- 
turers. He discussed in his usual thoughtful and, at 





W. G. HOLLIS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
Secretary, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


times, coldly logical style the live problems now con- 
fronting the retail lumber associations. His report fol- 
lows: 


Reminded of the fact that this association was organ- 
ized twenty years ago this month, I have recently taken 
time to read over the proceedings of some of our earlier 
annual meetings. In those days the problems were all 
new and unsolved, but even then I find that I expressed 
what has since become the settled opinion of many of 
our members, when in my first report I stated that 
associated work of this sort was largely a matter of 
education. It has been a case of cut and try. Many 
ideas which looked good in theory were found to be 
far from satisfactory in practice; hence bylaws which 
were enthusiastically adopted one year were rescinded 
the next, and these changes took place from time _ to 
time as the problems took on new phases requiring dif- 
ferent handling; until the constitution of today is a far 
different document from the one promulgated in 1890. 

And so we find, even after two decades of experience, 
we are still studying over problems which, though ap- 
pearing in different form, are really the same that 
prompted those who first called our people together, to 
see if by some form of mutual effort business annihilation 
could be avoided. 

Then, it was ruinous competition with the manufac- 
turer direct, now it is the same thing through the 
medium of the mail order house. 


Activity Among Manufacturers. 


Just at this time history is repeating itself and we 
rote an unusual activity and aggressiveness on the part 
of the manufacturer, a condition almost certain to fol- 
low a period of lowered values and light demand. Such 
conditions inevitably breed a desire to accept trade 
which in more advantageous times would be _ utterly 
ignored. Memories become unaccountably defective and 
the no more than customary and normal activity on the 
part of the retailer in his effort to preserve his business 
life, is looked upon as menacing. From a few quarters 
we hear rumors of dire threats from the producing side, 
which if carried into execution would spell financial -dis- 
aster to every branch of the trade. 


History Repeats Itself. 


The older members of this association will easily 
remember the very similar conditions which arose fol- 
lowing the lean years beginning with ninety-three. These 
Same members will agree with me in believing that the 
average manufacturer, when things are moving to his 
liking and the order book is full of orders at profitable 
prices, gives very little thought to the retailer and his 
problems, beyond filling the orders and collecting the 
pay for the material. But let those conditions be reversed 
and the retailer is immediately spotted as the ‘“‘goat’’ and 
comes in for blame, wholly or in part, for the entire 
eategory of ills—imaginary or otherwise—with which the 
manufacturer is surrounded. The same threatening ru- 
mors were heard in those other days and they are no 
more dangerous today than they were then, for the great 
majority of manufacturers are too broad and too saga- 
cious to give serious support to any movement which 
would inevitably precipitate a worse condition than that 
which it was inaugurated to cure. Now, as then, we 
may confidently expect that careful study and investiga- 
tion will change hasty conclusions into saner views which 
in time will prompt coéperation for the good of all 
concerned. 

To this end, therefore, manufacturers have been in- 
vited to attend this meeting to take up with us a friendly 
discussion of the live questions, such as the code of 
ethics, terms of sale, odd lengths, publicity methods etc., 
all of which should be considered as of mutual interest 
and value. 


Co-operation and Compromise Essential. 


Manufacturers should not permit misguided (and shall 
I say sensational?) newspaper writers to lead them 
astray with stories tending to convey the impression of 
an organized movement among retailers to thwart them 
in the adoption of any fair, reasonable and practicable 
reform in their business methods. Many inferences and 
conclusions rushed into print by over zealous critics have 
not been warranted by apy acts of the retailer nor by 
his expressed protests against those things which he 
honestly believes to be inimical to his interests. 

“Come let us reason together’ is an old quotation, 
but as applicable today as when it was first voiced. 
Some seem to have forgotten for the moment that there 
are always two sides to every question, and in order to 
act intelligently and fairly we must hear both sides. 
One of my correspondents told me the manufacturers 
put out the odd lengths proposition as an ultimatum, 
instead of taking it up in conference with the retailers, 
because they knew the latter would oppose it. If this 
statement is true it would seem as if this should have 
been all the more reason for conferring together. 


Code of Ethics Favored. 


At the last annual meeting a committée with power to 
act was authorized to attend the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Lumber Trades Congress. The congress met in 
Chicago, and this association was represented by its 
president and secretary, who voted with the delegates 
from other associations in making the present code of 
ethics the unanimous expression of the congress. That 
the document is not yet quite what the trade wants is 
evidenced by the suggestions for changes and additions 
which have come from different sections. These in due 
time will be considered at another meeting of the con- 
gress and eventually we shall evolve a standard which 
will be a safe guide to follow. 

In the meantime, why not make some practical appli- 
cation of the code as it now stands? 

If, on the other’ hand, this code does not mean any- 
thing and, notwithstanding its adoption by duly author- 
ized representatives, at a very considerable outlay of 
time, energy and expense, either branch of the trade may, 
on its own motion, announce an ultimatum involving an 
innovation of vital moment to another branch, without so 
much as the suggestion of a conference among those to 
be affected, is it not time to call a halt and find out where 
we are? Having been a delegate to two sessions of the 
American Lumber Trades Congress, I know those meet- 
ings were in no sense excuses for a junket or a good 
time. It was work, serious and conscientious work, in 
which all delegates participated with as much energy as 
if each had a personal interest in the outcome. If, then, 
the result of their labors is to be regarded simply as a 
lot of verbiage, having no force or meaning or practical 
application in the conduct of business, I think I am safe 
in saying they would unanimously recommend the ex- 
penditure of effort in some other direction. 


Anent Uniform Order Blanks. 


From editorials which have appeared in certain of the 
trade papers recently, the impression seems to have 
lodged among some of our members that there is a move- 
ment among retail associations—ours along with the 
others—to adopt a so called uniform order blank. 

While such a move would not be inconsistent with the 
code of ethics, permit me to say that nothing of the kind 
is contemplated, nor has it been talked about. Our sister 
association in Michigan has had an order blank in use, 
and obtainable through its secretary’s office, for two 
years, and I am told it has been very much appreciated 
by the trade in that state. But only within the last 
sixty days has such a business facility been the subject 
of criticism. When, however, the secretary of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association recently sent out a 
sample order blank and invited the members to buy and 
use it, someone jumped to the conclusion that that asso- 
ciation, and all others, had adopted it, and were going 
to dictate terms to the manufacturers. I saw a letter 
from one manufacturer in which he stated that any sales- 
man representing his concern who- used one of those 
blanks on which to send in an order would be instantly 
discharged. Such precipitous action for no real cause 
would ordinarily be ridiculous if it were not a sad com- 
mentary on the supersensitive condition into which some 
manufacturers have permitted themselves to be worked 
by the suggestion from one source or another that the 
buyer is seeking some way to take advantage. That part 
of the trade represented by the retail associations would 
promptly condemn such an attempt, and if the manu- 
facturer had for the last twenty years given as much 
thought and study to trade preblems as the retailer has, 
he would know that any movement inaugurated by one 
branch, which is not fair and equitable to the other 
branches, is doomed before it starts to ultimate failure. 

For the reason that I expect to make a separate 
report of the work of our special service department, I 
will only mention here that this has come to be a very 
large and important part of our work, and it is a matter 
of wondering comment among your officers and directors 
that only about 25 percent of the members are availing 
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themselves of a service which those who use it say is 
worth more to them than the amount of their annual dues. 


Exposition Abandoned. 

The proposed exposition feature of this convention we 
were obliged to abandon for lack of a suitable place 
within easy reach of the business center in which to 
hold it. Perhaps some day the enterprising citizens of 
our chosen convention city will provide something which 
will put Minneapolis at least on a par with dozens of 
cities much smaller in size, each of which can boast a 
large, well equipped and centrally located building, well 
adapted to such purposes. 

I thank you, gentlemen, and all the members of the 
association for your many expressions of appreciation of 
my efforts to serve you. 


George P. Thompson then read a detailed report as 
treasurer of the association, of which the following is a 
summary : 

Treasurer’s Report. 
RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand January 10, 1909.........ccceseee $ 2,976.25 
Received for fees and dues to January 10, 1910.. 15,788.00 


$18,764.25 
. DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid out on vouchers 3,463 to 3,606. ..$15,748.19 
Cash on hand January 10, 1910....... 38,016.06 
—————- $18,764.25 


The Art of Making a Sale. 


After an announcement regarding the evening Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation, Ben R. Vardaman, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, a writer on and student of commercial subjects, 
made an interesting address on ‘‘The Art of Making a 
Sale,’’ in part as follows: 


Sale—the buying and selling, bartering and exchanging 
of products of human labor is one of the principal ele- 
ments of commerce; and commerce is one of the great 
factors back of all human advancement. 

In talking with business men I find that as a rule they 
do not have a very clear conception of the term com- 
merce—the average business man thinks of his business 
as a form of drudgery; he thinks of going to the shop 
or factory, office or store day after day to perform a cer- 
tain routine grind. He calls that ‘“‘business,’’ but speak 
to him about commerce and he says, “Oh, yes, I know 
what you mean by commerce. I see it here in the great 
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railway systems, steamship lines, manufacturing plants, 
wholesale houses etc., it is the great big things outside 
of my own particular work.’’ In other words he has a 
tendency to eliminate himself from commerce. But this 
is a mistake. Our modern commerce, indeed all com- 
merce of all ages, is and has been a real element of 
the human existence. 


Commerce Defined, 


If I had time—and you had the patience to bear with 
me—I might take a little time to go through the dic- 
tionary to find a few definitions of this term commerce— 
but they would be technical, and I wish to say to you at 
the beginning that I am not going to talk technical 
things to you today, but I want to deal with this subject 
of commerce, and more particularly the subject of making 
a sale, from a practical standpoint. If there is a business 
man here who came expecting me to deliver a long tech- 
nical discourse, he will have lost his time, as I have found 
that practical business men of this day and age have 
very little time to think about such things. But the 
business—the commerce—that I wish to talk about, is 
nothing more nor less than the action of men out here in 
the field of trade buying and selling the products of 
human labor. In fact, I wish to discuss but one phase 
of this great subject, that is, the ‘‘selling.’’ 


Commerce Precedes Settlement. 

Now, you may have stopped to consider the fact that 
our whole modern business fabric rests upon the primary 
principle of human activity—that is, the strife for food, 
clothing and shelter, the strife for sustenance. Great 
problems are developed occasionally, but this one great 
problem of gathering sustenance is old as the human 
race, and it is with the principles underlying this prob- 
lem that we must deal. I find that comparatively few 
people have stopped to think that the real power behind 
the throne is commerce. Few people fully realize that 
the chief factor in our modern civilization is commerce. 
But if you will follow back through history’s pages you 
will soon discover that the great outposts along the 
frontier of civilization were planted by commercial 
agencies. Take for instance the great Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. This company went into the wilds of the North- 
west to establish tradings posts, to trade manufactured 
products for the raw material, such as hides and furs, 
and as a result of that trading post being established 
men brought their families into the wild. Then the 
teacher came to educate the children, the preacher came 
to teach morality, the lawyer came to establish civil gov- 
ernment. So they had a little branch of civilization 
growing up about this trading post. Other posts were 
established, and the same things were repeated over and 
over until there was a mighty civilization established. 


Must Employ Modern Scientific Methods. 


I mention these things simply to lead up to the point 
that there are certain conditions that we have to learn 








to meet and control. The business men of today can not 
hope to do business on the same foundation that he 
worked upon fifty years ago. But many are trying to do 
it. But, you may ask, how will we be able to meet the 
conditions that confront us today? 

Then I would say to you, meet the conditions according 
to the things that produce the various conditions—and 
here is the situation. In every branch of modern indus- 
try science is being employed with telling effect—every 
factory is employing the most modern scientific methods 
to perfect their product; things are being condensed and 
boiled down. Then I wish to say to the modern business 
man, you must also employ scientific methods in meeting 
these conditions. Now, I see a vague and meaningless 
expression creeping over the faces of some business men 
when I mention this thing ‘science’ in connection with 
their business, but let me give you a definition. Herbert 
Spencer said that science was simply ‘‘organized knowl- 
edge’ and I wonder if there is a thing on earth that is 
of greater importance to the business men than organ- 
ized knowledge of his business. 


Science of Business Defined. 


, You know what it is, you see it all about you, but it 
is sO common that you have failed to note it. Here is the 
professor of mathematics in your high school. He knows 
the organized knowledge relating to mathematics, the 
doctor knows the organized knowledge of the practice of 
medicine etc. etc. 

But how about your own business? Do you know how 
to sell a piece of real estate? Do you know how to sell 
a life insurance policy? Do you know how to sell an 
overcoat, a barrel of salt, a paper of pins, or a bill of 
lumber to build a barn? Let me say to you that if you 
do not, you do not know the science of your business. 

Then how about the making of the sale? First of all 
I wish to say to you that the thing you hear called 
“sale’’ is purely a mental action. When you look into 
your cash drawer and say that “here is a sale,’’ you are 
mistaken, because that sale was consummated in the 
mind of the customer. The money in the cash drawer 
was only evidence of the sale. 

I say that “sale” is mental because there are a cer- 
tain series of definite stages that your mind must pass 
through in coming to the conclusion to buy. I care not 
what the article—the principle is the same—some time it 
may take the mind days and weeks, and even months 
and years to pass through these. In other cases the 
transition from one stage to the other is as rapid as the 
consecutive thoughts of the human mind, but they are 
all the same. The mind must be led from the first intro- 
duction clear on through the various stages till that 
person finally resolves to buy, or the salesman has failed. 


Elements of Sale. 


There are three prime elements entering into this 
thing we call sale. They are: 1—The salesman. 2—The 
customer. 38—The merchandise. In other words they 
are: Personality,—Human nature,—Goods that you ‘have 
for sale. 

The first attribute that we shall consider is the per- 
sonality of the salesman. I know that you may have the 
vague idea that your personality is something that was 
born with you. But if you will go with me as I analyze 
your personality from the time you were about three 
weeks old till today when I find you standing behind the 
counter, I think I can make you realize that you have 
made yourself about what you are, and that you can 
make yourself into a stronger, more magnetic and win- 
ning personality if you will but endeavor to follow the 
principles of real personal development. The reason so 
many people have weak, wobbly personalities is because 
they have never really understood what was meant by 
the term, and think only of the great big broad shoul- 
dered individual as possessing a personality. But I can 
show you some little bit of a two by four individual who 
really is a bundle of magnetism—and I wish to show you 
just what it is that makes that man what he is, and 
show you where you or any other person can develop 
many of the same strong points if you will. 


Power of Personality. 

You ask what this thing “personality”? has to do with 
the subject of ‘‘making a sale.’”’ A man with the strong 
winning personality can sell goods to a certain extent 
though he knows little about the goods. It is through 
the personal magnetism—you can make a favorable im- 
pression upon the customer. That lends power to your 
goods. People get from you the thing that is strongest 
in you. If your personal weakness is the strongest thing 
about you, that is the thing that will impress people. If 
people are pleased with you, it is a comparatively easy 
matter for you to interest them in your goods because 
you have nothing to overcome. If they do not like you, 
then you will have that much to overcome before you 
really get down to the subject of goods. If you have not 
as strong a personality as you desire, simply go out and 
dig it out of the rocky hills of your own existence. It 
is there. 

Human Nature as a Factor. 


The second great factor entering into the “sale’’ is 
human nature—the knowledge of people. If I were to 
ask every business man here for an expression, I know 
that they would give me many, many answers to the 
question—‘‘What is the most valuable asset in your 
business?” But I will tell you that it is the ability to 
size up people, the power to lead others. We are in- 
clined to think of the subject as something mystical— 
think of the keen student of human nature as a sort of 
wizard. But the human nature that I wish to discuss 
today is not at all mysterious. Why it is simply you and 
I and all these other people here about us. What I 
want to learn is how to put my finger on the real vital 
spot in your nature and touch you in a manner to make 
you respond to my suggestion. Now there are many 
traits of human nature that I wish to discuss. These 
things are all of the most vital worth to the man who 
hopes to lead people. 

People are all very much alike in the matter of the real 
fundamental principles underlying their nature, and ir 
you approach a person with due regard to his tempera- 
ment, you will be able to handle him by the use of these 
principles. Every living mortal being will respond to 
suggestion. You can make these people believe they are 
warm if you can induce them to stand over a warm air 
register, though there might not be a particle of heat 
coming through the register. You can make a man feel 
sick, you can make a man buy goods, you can do a 
thousand things with the nature of men if you under- 
stand this thing that enters into every nature—the thing 
we call suggestion. 


Salesmen Must Know Goods. 


Now the salesman cannot stop with knowing himself 
and the other party. But he must also know something 
about the thing he has to sell before he can most suc- 
cessfully make the sale. First of all in regard to the 
goods, I would say ‘Know your goods.’’ But that is 
not enough. You must know how to describe your goods. 
You can not skilfully describe your goods unless you 
know what the person before you most needs. Then we 
will stop where we began by getting back to the indi- 
vidual. The sale rests upon the man, and the salesman 
must know that man. He must know the things that 
make him what he is, the things he likes and the things 
he dislikes; in order to handle him to the very best 
advantage. 

Then the great big things in the art of sale are: 
Your own individual personality; Knowledge of human 
nature; Your goods, or proposition. When you _thor- 
oughly understand these three things you can analyze a 
proposition in a way to appeal to the mind of your cus- 
tomer. I wish to repeat ‘Sale is a mental action,” and 





you must thoroughly understand the stages through which 
the human mind must pass in arriving at a conclusion 
before you can ever hope successfully to write an adver- 
tisement, or personally lead the customer in making a 
sale. 

Following Mr. Vardaman’s address a representative of 
a fire bucket concern gave a talk on the merits of the 
device. 

Committees Appointed. 

Committees were then announced, as follows: 

Auditing—D. 8S. Coleman, Minneapolis, Minn., and Harry 
T. Alsop, Fargo, N. D. 

Resolutions—C. H. Ross, Sioux Falls, 8. D.; S. A. Lin- 
coln, Alton, lowa, and John Dower, Wadena, Minn. 

Nominations—D. BE. Baker, Traer, Iowa; C. W. Derr, 
Rapid City, S. D.; George McMullin, Minneapplis, Minn. ; 
Charles Webster, Waucoma, Iowa, and F. H. Henry, Belle 
Plaine, Iowa. 

The session then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Nearly the maximum attendance of 250 were present 
when promptly at 10:30 a. m. the second session was 
called to order. Late comers slipped quietly into their 
seats to the sweet strains of ‘‘Annie Laurie,’’ sung by 
the Masonic Temple quartet, select clears of music, 
followed by some scoots of comic ragtime by way of 
encore. 

Secretary Harris explained the present status of the 
code of ethics, as unanimously adopted by the Lumber 
Trades Congress in Chicago in June, 1909. Some changes 
had been made from the tentative code as formulated a 
year previously; and at last year’s annual meetings, 
where the code was presented for approval, some further 
changes had been suggested. Those present were invited 
to offer further suggestions, but as none were volun- 
teered, they were invited to send them to the secretary 
at any time before the next trade congress meets in 
June. The action of the last delegate committee was 
approved, and the president was directed to appoint an- 
other committee of delegates to represent the association 
at the next trades congress, with power to act. 

Next came what was undoubtedly the star feature of 
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the convention program, the consideration of the very 
lively and timely subject, 
Odd Lengths. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was given the track 
at the beginning of the discussion, with full right of 
way privilege and unlimited time schedule. He began 
by explaining that he was not the pre-chosen representa- 
tive of the manufacturers, as N. J. Beagen, of Hoquiam, 
Wash., had fully prepared himself in that respect, but 
was compelled to remain at home by the advice of his 
physician. Mr. Beckman had come as a substitute on 
four hours’ notice, and his time had been so much taken 
up with matters of the tariff and lumber freights that 
he had not thoroughly familiarized himself with the 
technical questions involved in the odd lengths subject. 
He wanted questions and would answer those that he 
could and where they did not exceed the limitations of 
his knowledge of the subject. 

In the mind of the trade in general much of the re- 
sponsibility for the odd lengths movement had been at- 
tached to the mills of the Pacific coast through the work- 
ing out of cireumstarices. The matter originated, how- 
ever, at the July meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Seattle, Wash., where a resolu- 
tion was adopted favoring odd lengths in flooring, ceiling, 
partition, finish, moulding and drop and bevel siding, up 
to 20 percent in volume. This practically committed all 
the manufacturers’ associations there represented to the 
movement, but inasmuch as the eastern associations meet 
only annually, while the Coast associations meet monthly, 
the latter had opportunity first to give active effect to 
the resolution. The cypress manufacturers have now 
held their annual meeting and adopted odd lengths; the 
white pine and yellow pine manufacturers will doubtless 
do so. 

But while odd lengths are inevitable, the speaker said, 
the manufacturers themselves are not the prime movers, 
but are themselves acting under practical compulsion. 
It was their strongest argument in the lumber tariff cam- 
paign that the influence of the tariff would be toward 
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forest conservation, and they practically pledged them- 
selves also to use their best efforts to prevent sawmill 
waste of timber as far as possible. He quoted the words 
of a congressman as published by the lumber press to 
the effect that if the lumber manufacturers did not of 
their own accord take steps in this direction, compulsory 
legislation in that direction lay not far ahead. The 
movement for odd lengths was an effort to save from the 
refuse burner the odd foot needlessly trimmed off which 
the lumber consumer could in most instances utilize. 

Mr. Beckman then utilized the blackboard to show the 
process of tree growth; how year by year as the forest 
grew higher the individual tree pushed its crown of leaves 
and live branches upward toward the necessary air and 
sunshine; sloughing off its lower limbs, the sears of which 
soon were covered by annular rings of growth, remain- 
ing, however, to be uncovered as heart defects when 
opened by the saws. He showed how, in snaking logs 
with the donkey engines of the Pacifie coast, the corners 
of the ends must be rounded or ‘‘sledded’’ to make 
them ride over obstructions. 


Odd Lengths Would Be a Great Saving. 


In sawing the log the clear lumber is chiefly obtained 
from the outer portion, comparatively free of knot de* 
fects; but much of this is reduced in effecting length 
by the rounded corners. On the product of the log as a 
whole there is an absolute loss of 30 percent of the 
product; on 45 percent of it the manufacturer manages 
to break even; his profits come entirely from 25 percent 
of the product in the higher grades. It is natural that 
any unnecessary waste in the high grade product should 
be a matter of some concern to the manufacturer. The 
speaker stated, however, that odd lengths would save 
the state of Washington only about 500 cars on a yearly 
shipment of 120,000 cars; so that it was really of only 
incidental value from the standpoint of results. As a 
matter of principle, however, the lumber retailers should 
be willing to do their share to this extent, inasmuch as 
the manufacturers must necessarily stand the entire ex- 
pense of such forms of conservation as related to young 
timber, ete. 

In order to determine the practicability of utilizing 
odd lengths in building construction the manufacturers 
had carried their investigations as far as the actual con- 
struction of buildings. Mr. Beckman did not have the 
complete data which Mr. Blagen had prepared from these 
investigations, except in the general results, which con- 
firmed the idea that the prejudice of the carpenter and 
the farmer in favor of even lengths had no solid founda- 
tion in fact. 

C. H. Ketridge stated that he had found that in large 
building centers the architects and contractors were 
somewhat indifferent on the odd lengths shubject. ‘‘If 
that is the ease,’’ he concluded, ‘‘why not send them 
as much of the odd lengths as possible, and the country 
dealers as little as possible?’’ 


Mr. Beckman—I shall be glad to take that suggestion 
back to our people. The lumber trade in general takes 
only 30 percent of this product anyway; 25 percent goes 
to the railroads, 20 percent to factory trade, and the 
rest to large structural and other users. 

Treasurer Thompson—Isn’t it a fact that the railroads 
and others take’ odd lengths? 

Mr. Beckman—Yes, they specify 11-foot and want it 
as ordered. 


Retailers Should Be Able to Sell Anything. 


Treasurer Thompson—That is the reason the retail 
men would like to specify their lengths and get them as 
ordered [Appiause.} I was a poor salesman once, and 
the Pacific coast people have some of the best salesmen 
in the United States. I fancy if 30 percent of this prod- 
uct goes to the retail dealers the salesmen ought easily 
to find an outlet for the small proportion of odd lengths 
without forcing it on the retail dealer who does not 
want it and can’t use it. If I go into the hotel res- 
taurant and order some potatoes I don’t want them to 
bring me corned beef hash. I don’t want to have to 
eat the meat in order to get the potatoes I ordered. 
[Laughter.] Nor does a man want odd lengths when 
he has ordered even, and when his trade has always been 
accustomed to even lengths. He might in time, how- 
ever, work up some demand for it. 

Mr. Beckman—Even lengths were unknown before the 
invention of the automatic trimmer. Before that there 
were odd lengths everywhere. 

Treasurer Thompson—Take a country yard where 10,- 
000 feet of vertical grain flooring is ample for the require- 
ments. It is not desirable or possible for us to fill it in 
eighteen different lengths. But your salesmen ought to 
be able to find people who can use it where this diffi- 
culty will not present itself. I think there is not a re- 
tailer in the room who would get up here and say he 
couldn’t sell anything. There is a proper place to sell 
everything in the way of lumber that can be manufac- 
tured in this country. But you do not seem to be tak- 
ing the just or wise plan in placing this odd length 
material. 

George W. Hotchkiss—You are going to attend a meet- 
ing within two weeks where Mr. Pinchot will be present. 
If this is a matter of forest conservation, suppose you 
ask him why the government will not accept odd and 
short lengths? 

Mr. Beckman—That would be quite a poser if I had 
not gone over so many of the Panama lumber specifi- 
cations. They take our Pacific coast lumber on our 
export rules and grades, which includes odd lengths. 


Mr. Hotchkiss insisted that this was not true on pur- 
chases of southern yellow pine. 


Mr. Beckman—Even so, it would merely be a matter 
that should be remedied instead of copied after. I re- 
member they built a fort out on the Coast and in clear- 
ing the site cut down 160 acres of the finest timber that 
ever grew—and then in their lumber specifications called 
for eastern spruce and southern yellow pine. 

Mr. Hotchkiss—You will remember my objections at 
Seattle were not so much on the lengths as on your 
asking us to pay for something we did not get—on the 
provision that odd lengths shall be measured to the next 
even length. 

Mr. Beckman—I don’t know what the grading commit- 
tee has done in regard to that. I think possibly that 
was one of the things it has changed. 

Mr. Hotchkiss—I have taken the position that there 
was nothing that could not be utilized if the proper 
channel were found for its utilization; but that the re- 
tail lumberman in the country, having to deal with the 
carpenter and farmer, could not use material such as 
could well be used for working up or on special con- 
tracts; if the odd lengths were measured at the proper 
amount and the short lengths adapted to the particular 





requirement, I find in Illinois our dealers are ready to 
take a proportion of those short lengths—— 

Mr. Beckman—I am glad to hear that. It is what I 
want to hear from the gentlemen who are here. 
_ Mr. Hotchkiss (continuing)—but they must be the 
judges as to what proportion. I have had occasion to 
inspect several carloads of yellow pine flooring, and in the 
center of each bundle of 16-foot we would find two or 
three pieces of 8-foot tucked away. We have found no 
objections raised to that by the purchaser. But to say 
to us ‘“‘You must take a certain proportion’ would bring 
the question to the point where a man is a mule and is 
liable to kick. 


Dealers Want Only What Order Specifies. 


Mr. Beckman—I am trying to ascertain what propor- 
tion you can take satisfactorily. 

Mr. Hotchkiss—We can take as much as each indi- 
vidual dealer may order, and no more. 

Mr. Beckman—Can you take 20 percent? 

Mr. Hotchkiss—Compulsorily, no; if we order it; not 
otherwise. 

Mr. Reckmai—We haven't reached the compulsory 
point; 1 am not talking on thst basis. 

Mr. Hotchkiss—Yet in a recent article in one of your 
Pacific coast papers they make us out as fools because 
we are not willing to take whatever the manufacturer 
chooses to ship us, regardless of whai we order. We 
will order as much of this material as we can use, and 
will take as much as we order; but when we order a 
man’s overcoat we don’t want a woman’s chemise. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 


Manager Flint, of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Company, challenged Mr. Beckman’s statement that this 
was not being treated in an arbitrary manner, and said 
that John W. Barry had letters which would set Mr. 
Beckman right on the statement which the speaker had 
no doubt made in good faith. 


Mr. Barry—I would suggest that Mr. Beckman be per- 
mitted to finish first. On that point, however, I may 
say now that I have with me only one such letter, but 
have read a number of other letters that said this: ‘“‘We 
would like to have your order, provided we are at liberty 
to put into it such odd lengths as we may see fit; but 
if we can’t do that we don’t want your order.’’ That 
was in all the letters and they are from the Page Lum- 
ber Company. 

They are frank, and there is no misunderstanding 
about it. I have also a detailed statement of the tests 
which show that the saving amounts to 100 feet on 
120,000 feet of product. 

Mr. Beckman—The Forest Service cstimates it as 2 
percent. I don’t want to have you try to take advan- 
tage of me because of the fact that I am not a practical 
man on this subject. 


Retailers Sometimes Imposed Upon. 


George C. Ingram—I don’t think there can be any 
question of our attitude on the conservation movement. 
The retail lumbermen are about as broad gaged as in 
any commercial business; and it seems to me it is only 
a question of how you people can dispose of what short 
and odd lengths you have to make in order to comply 
with the requirements of the Forest Service in the 
matter of conservation; and Mr. Thompson has so fully 
voiced my ideas that all I could do would be to repeat 
him. Personally I can handle anything; but if I am going 
to handle odd lengths I don’t want any even ones. [I 
would as soon handle all odd as all even. It would take 
a little time to educate the carpenter. 

Mr. Beckman—We will sell the odd lengths to you and 
the even lengths to the government. 

Mr. Ingram—I think that is the way you should handle 
this. Find the men who can use the odd lengths and 
sell to them. But I want you to pay the cost of edu- 
eating my trade to handle them. [Applause.] 

Mr. Thompson has said he was once a poor salesman, 
but he was very modest. I can remember his coming 
to our town, and he was a crackerjack. Many a time 
he has sold me a carload of lumber and got well away 
and come back again and said: ‘George, there is just a 
little more room in that car and we have some 6- and 
8-foot No. 2 flooring that is very fine, and I will make 
the price so you can make money on it.’’ Usually I 
would tell him to go ahead and put it in. He was telling 
me only last night about how he used to work me. You 
have salesmen who would have absolutely no trouble in 
selling me odd lengths now—and I am not sure you have 
not some who could induce me to take them at full 
price. I would have no trouble even on drop siding, 
though I would want it in small lots. But the only pos- 
sible way to handle it is to sell to people who will use 
it, and give the other fellow what he wants. 

A. L. Chesley (manager Superior Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany)—You have come here, you have said, without in- 
structions from your association. It is also evident yuu 
don’t know what the eastern representatives have been 
instructed. There is no lumberman in this room who 
has bought a car of western goods in the last few months, 
with the exception possibly of dimension or timbers, that 
has got what he bought. If there is I want to see the 
color of his hair. I have turned down two filled at two 
different times on the one order, and have got a bill from 
the same people on another order. I got everything up 
to 19 feet. I bought specific lengths. They also raised 
the price; and instead of returning the bill to the sales- 
man I have corrected it to proper prices, and laid out the 
items I didn’t order. They are going to take them back, 
sell to me at a right price or stand a lawsuit. I will 
wager that of all the bunches of shingles at Minnesota 
Transfer there are not four bunches that will lay a 
thousand feet. I suppose most lumbermen know they 
can’t find fifty lath in a bundle; usually forty-two to 
forty-seven, right here from the northern territory. The 
farmer may not know it—but he does know eleven feet 
from twelve. It is the easiest thing in the world for a 
salesman to tell you what you can sell. It is easy to 
tell fellows what they can do but it isn’t so easy to telf 
them what they must do. Tell us we must do a thing 
and we will get up at 3 o’clock in the morning to see 
whether we do have to do it or not. 

If you order 12-, 14- and 16-foot you are just as liable 
to get all 14-foot, and will leave out the items you have 
absolutely got to have. I bought some western boards 
particularly to get 18- and_ 20-foot stock boards. I or- 
dered 400 pieces of each. I got 43 18’s in a car loaded 
to capacity. I ought to have held up that payment until 
they sent me those long boards. 

Side Lights on Odd Lengths. 

Mr. Hotchkiss challenged the photographs of refuse 
piles of trimmings which Mr. Beckman had passed about 
for inspection. He said that a very small proportion of 
of them could have been saved by the odd lengths plan. 
No practical lumberman, he continued, could have passed 
on such a photograph as representing waste properly 
chargeable to the even lengths system. John W. Barry 
was then called upon to close the argument on behalf of 
the retailers. 

Mr. Barry—I fully appreciate the spirit in which Mr. 
Beckman has appeared before you, and when it seemed 
to be in a senge my duty to appear here in argument 
against him I hesitated to appear as opposing what the 
Pacific coast people want, because I have a very high 


regard for them in general, and for many good friends I 
have personally among them. The trouble comes from 






misunderstanding, and some of the misunderstandings 
have been voiced here today. Every manufacturer has 
a right to make any size of lumber he sees fit; and if 
he wants to ask us $2 less for it—as they do in New 
England on what odd lengths are used there—he has a 
right to do that too. 

That Lge sy is made from trimmings of the prod- 
uct of all lengths, 2- to 9-foot as well as 10-foot and 
longer; and the greater proportion from the _ shorter 
lengths. Of that portion which has come from the longer 
lengths it would not be possible to save over one-half, 
because if you have a 14-foot you have to trim to 12 
with a loss of 2 feet. In odd lengths it would be trimmed 
to 13 with a loss of one foot. But in most cities there 
is a chance of seiling the 2-foot trimming after cutting 
out the defect, for box material or for other purposes; 
the one-foot trimming is too short to be sold in the same 
way. If you have a cypress list in your pocket you will 
find prices quoted on 12-inch lengths and 14-inch and so 
on, and they sell them at a corresponding reduction in 
price. . 

Even if it be possible to use 11-, 13- and 15-foot lengths 
I lay down the proposition that from a money standpoint 
these lengths can not be used economically. We can not 
use 11-foot at the price of 12-foot. We can not afford 
to handle a piece 11 feet long to cover an 11-foot span, 
for the simple reason that these same manufacturers are 
producing a 4-foot and a 7-foot which will cover it at $3 
to $6 a thousand feet less money. Nor can we use these 
odd lengths for cutting without a money waste greater 
than the money saving to the mill man. When you 
waste money—on this side of the mountains at least—it 
comes pretty nearly being the reverse of conservation. 

On sheathing or sub base odd lengths can be applied 
without lumber waste. When it comes to nailing on ties, 
the waste at the building is 4.1 percent if laid on 16-inch 
centers, as against the 2 percent saving which the Forest 
Service estimates at the mill. On 24-inch centers the 
waste will be 7 percent, 30-inch centers 6 percent. On 
36-inch centers the waste in drop siding will be 8 percent 
in 1l-, 18-, 15-, 17- and 19-foot lengths. 

Now about this article that appeared showing 2 percent 
waste as estimated by the forest conservation depart- 
ment; I want to call your attention to the fact that it is 
very misleading. In the first place it includes everything 
that went through the planing mill. It includes odd 
lengths up to 3 feet, which do not enter into this ques- 
tion at all. It gives you 2 percent in waste but the thing 
we are interested in is not waste but conservation. ‘Lae 
a 16-foot board and there is a defect in the end or it. 
You cut off 2 feet and call it waste, but half of it would 
have been wasted anyway by cutting to 15 feet. Then 
sometimes you would have to cut out 2 feet anyway, 
because defects do not always happen to be within one 
foot of the end. 

Mr. Knapp, chairman of the committee on grades, 
made a careful detailed test covering ten cars, consisting 
of flooring, ceiling, drop siding and firsts, and the per- 
centage saved by the odd lengths was 4.7 percent of 
the total. It has been stated here that logs will run 20 
percent to clears, so out of 120,000 feet mill protluct 
there would be 24,000 feet of clear lumber. A saving of 
4.7 percent, or call it 5 percent, on this would be 1,200 
feet or equal to 200 pieces 1x12, 12 feet. 


Comparing this with the equivalent number of pieces 
of 13-foot product the speaker declared the actual saving 
to be but 1/12 of 1 percent on the 120,000 feet of mill 
product, and continued : 


Now I am going to present something to you that was 
astounding to me. Nearly all lumber is sawed on the 
Coast to full 1- and 2-inch thickness, and then dressed 
to 154 inches or a little less, and inch surfaced to %. 
If I told that to Pinchot he would take the whole Con- 
gress out there, including Ballinger, and put a stop to it. 
All that is necessary is %-inch in dressing. They are 
throwing away % inch, or 12% percent on inch stock, in 
dressing, and then bothering us to death on a possible 
saving of 1/12 of 1 percent. I know all about the dif- 
ficulties of running a sawmill and cutting to exact size. 
But, brethren of the Pacific coast, when you brush 
aside—and rightly—the technicalities we may offer as 
retailers in the way of handling expense, and if it is a 
matter of forest conservation, we say to you now, ‘Brush 
aside the technical difficulties in running your saw mill 
and save that 12% percent. [Applause.] 

Further, if there is any reason why 2x8 is better when 
it is surfaced on the side, will some gentleman rise and 
tell me what it is? It cost % inch in material. Is 
there a man who would net rather have it rough for 
studding? It costs no more effort to saw it direct to 
proper thickness, and then size the edge only. We 
fellows who have no children are great about telling 
the fellows who have: how to raise them, but there is 25 
percent saving more practical, more possible, than the 
1/12 of 1 percent we are being bothered to death about 
today. 

One thing more: Is it good policy? If we as retailers 
are able to take the odd lengths with each shipment, 
whether we order them or not (and I am saying “‘if,’’ so 
don’t be frightened), what must we do? We will be com- 
pelled to say to our customers, ‘“‘Gentlemen, we are com- 
pelled to take this stuff, and in turn we are compelled to 
sell it to you. The manufacturers by means of a signed 
agreement have banded themselves together and it is 
their edict that we must take all lengths 11- to 19-foot 
or not get any lumber.” Now, gentlemen, don’t you 
think that the general public will be very apt to reach 
the conclusion, however strange it may seem, that if the 
manufacturers through a signed agreement can compel 
you and me and all of us to accept what we didn’t order 
and don’t want it might be possible also to fix the price 
of lumber through the same instrumentality? I am 
merely suggesting what the public will say. We joined 
with you to get a protective tariff in the belief it was best 
for us all. Inasmuch as you still want that tariff, I sub- 
mit to you, gentlemen of the Pacific coast, is it good 
policy to compel the consumer to ‘take the odd lengths 
because you are able to do so? Is it good policy, my 
brother retailers, for us to allow ourselves to be placed 
in that position in this territory? There can be but one 
answer. We are united in trying to conserve all that 
can be conserved; but when you ask us to conserve for- 
ests a foot of which we don’t earn at the expense of the 
hard earned dollar which for a few minutes we control, 
we are opposed to it. 


George C. Ingram then offered a resolution opposing 
the odd lengths plan, which was referred to the committee 
on resolutions. The morning session then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Following the strenuous morning clash of skilled verbal 
gladiators, the Masonic quartet very appropriately opened 
the afternoon session with a tragic selection depicting the 
stress and disaster attending the amatory experiences 
of a juvenile person of color. 

George W. Hotchkiss then delivered a lecture on the 
shingle industry of the Pacific coast, illustrated with real 
shingles accumulated by him from time to time, showing 
defects which had escaped the inspector or had developed 
en route. He showed how the ‘‘combination mills’’— 
manufacturing both lumber and shingles—used the 
wedge shaped interior of the log for shingles after the 
clear outer portion had been sawed into lumber parallel 
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with the taper of the log; and how in case of unsound 
heart the shingle product might verge dangerously near 
the unsound portion. Old high stumps are now often 
bolted for shingles, often too close to the cross grain of 
the roots. The inspection system was heartily com- 
mended for its painstaking thoroughness, and shingles 
subject to that inspection were recommended as almost 
invariably preferable, even at a price difference, to the 
product of outside mills. An inquiry from C. H. Ket- 
ridge, as to the practicability of abandoning the two 
thicknesses, brought out a supplementary lecture tending 
to show that the two sizes were separately manufactured, 
and there is really little danger of getting them mixed 
in packing. 

Nels Darling, of Wichita, Kan., was to have been the 
star speaker of the afternoon, but did not appear. Mr. 
Vardaman, the speaker of the previous day, used as a 
stopgap, proved eloquent and interesting on the art and 
business importance of cultivating a good memory, al- 
though this choice of a subject probably did not imply 
that the absent speaker was absent in the body through 
mere absence of mind. Mr. Vardaman also took oppor- 
tunity to say a few trenchant truths regarding the prep- 
aration of effective copy for advertising in the local 
paper—which caused many of his hearers to regard 
thoughtfully the booklet of suggestive sample advertise- 
ments for this very purpose which the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN had distributed to those in attendance. 

The convention adjourned with the announcement that 
if the absent Darling should appear he would be pro- 
duced at the Thursday morning session, and that posters 
proclaiming his appearance would be duly bulletined at 
the chief places of assemblage for the visitors—meaning, 
of course, the hotels. 


ODD LENGTH RESOLUTION ADOPTED. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.——Thursday morning the 
report of the committee on resolutions was heard. Among 
other resolutions was one commending highly the work of 
the shingle manufacturers in establishing a bureau of 
inspection and grading associations and pledging the sup- 
port of the association in its efforts to obtain uniformity 
in manufacturing and grading. 

After going fully into the conditions of the question 
of odd lengths, the committee offered the following: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, retail dealers and distributors of lum- 
ber to the consumer, do emphatically protest against the 
shipping of odd length lumber without the consent of the 
buyer and in violation of the code of ethics. If the in- 
terests of the manufacturer will be served by trimming some 
of the varieties of lumber to odd lengths and occasions arise 
in. which we can use it to advantage, we will do so, but 
we must insist that odd lengths shall not be forced upon 
us without our consent. 

Following the adoption of the resolutions, the com- 
mittee on nominations presented for reélection the names 
of the present officers of the association as follows, and 
they were duly elected: 

President—C. A. Finkbine, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Vice President—E. G. Flinn, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Secretary—W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The convention adjourned at 10:55. ' : 

The adjournment of the convention was immediately 
followed by a meeting of the insurance association. Dur- 
ing the last year the ratio of loss to deposits was 20.5 
percent, as against 26.88 percent for the previous year. 
The ratio of expense to deposits was 8.2 percent, which 
is slightly below that for the previous year. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ MIDWINTER MEETING. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 20.—The regular midwinter 
meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation opened this morning at 10 o’clock with sixty 
members present. The report submitted by Secretary 
J. C. Knox showed a substantial gain in membership and 
a proportionately good financial condition of the asso- 
ciation. 

Leonard Bronson, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, invited the association to 
join the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The matter being put to a vote, the association decided 
unanimously to join. President C. A. Bigelow was made 
ex-officio a member of the board of governors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and was 
authorized to appoint four delegates to attend the annual 
meeting of that association at New Orleans, La. 

A communication from the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association relating to the carstake legislation 
now before Congress was considered and it was voted 
to take whatever action was deemed necessary through the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


The committee on market conditions recommended an 
advance of $1 on 4/4 maple better than No. 3 over the 
prices recommended last October. The committee’s re- 
port showed 19,000,000 feet less of hemlock on hand un- 
sold than on January 1, 1909, and the market strength- 
ening. Although the market on No. 3 hardwood was 
reported considerably stronger, no advance in price was 
recommended. 

In its report the committee on grading submitted full 
grading rules for rail and lake hemlock. The rules were 
adopted for use during the next three months, and mem- 
bers were requested to report to the grading committee 
any defects in the rules so that the rules may be per- 
fected later. 

Mr. Bronson discussed the question of the endowment 
of a chair of lumbering at the Yale School of Forestry, 
and said that it would be an important feature of the 
work before the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The association decided to hold its next meeting at the 
Pontchartrain hotel, Detroit, the latter part of April. 





NATIONAL EXPORTERS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


BautimoreE, Mp., Jan. 19.—The National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association began its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Rennert this morning, with President Harvey M. 
Dickson in the chair and EK. M. Terry, secretary. Ten 
years have elapsed since the organization was formed, 
January 24, 1900, at the Builders’ Exchange in this city, 
and the fact that the present session marks the decen- 
nium makes it all the more interesting and important. 
In that time the association has grown from about 
twenty-five firms and corporations to three times as 
many, scattered over the country as far west as the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio river to the Gulf. 

The export business in hardwoods done by its 
members is estimated to be about nine-tenths of the 
total and the influence of the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association as a medium for correcting trade abuses 
and obtaining equitable concessions from the transporta- 
tion lines is equally great. Many of the commercial 
bodies of the country, much bigger numerically, have 
paid the association the tribute of accomplishing more 
than they. Thus it was the association which pushed a 
suit against a steamship company and obtained a de- 
cision fixing responsibility for damage or loss on the 
carrier and sweeping away the clause on bills of lading 
regarding -shipper’s count and shipper’s statement as 
to the condition of a shipment, behind which the trans- 
portation lines had taken refuge to avoid liability. The 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, furthermore, 
brought about agreements with the transatlantic lines, 
under which a great improvement in traffic conditions has 
been effected. The socalled ‘‘ London clause’’ and other 
matters have received attention, and the association is 
a potent factor in the movement to secure clean through 
bills of lading. In 1907 the New Orleans Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association was taken in and during the past 
year various additions to the membership have been 
made. 

The first president was Ernest M. Price, of the New 
York firm of Price & Hart, who died some years ago. 
Others who have held the office in the last ten years are 
W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis; John L. 
Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., Baltimore, and the 
retiring president, Harvey M. Dickson, of the Dickson 
Lumber Company, of Norfolk. The. officers whose terms 
expire with his are: First vice president, Fred Arn, 
of the J. M. Card Lumber Company, Chattanooga; sec- 


ond vice president, Edward Barber, of Illingworth, 
Ingham & Co., Cincinnati, and treasurer, Richard W. 
Price, of Price & Heald, Baltimore. John L. Alcock is 
chairman of the transportation committee. 

Among other matters to come up were the revision of 
the constitution and bylaws, which provide for an initia- 
tion fee for new members and was drawn up by a com- 
mittee consisting of W. H. Russe, John L. Alcock and 
E. E. Taenzer. 

An agreement with the steamship lines at New Or- 
leans, proposed by the lines themselves, relative to the 
handling of staves, was submitted. 

The complaint made against the Kansas City & South- 
ern and the Iron Mountain railroad that they are charg- 
ing a lower rate from producing points in Louisiana to 
New Orleans on lumber intended for the local trade than 
on export shipments, and that this in fact constitutes 
an unfair discrimination, is to receive consideration. 

The election of officers, appointment of committees 
and other matters are also on the program and the ses- 
sions are expected to extent over the better part of two 
days, if they do not run into the third. 

At 1 p. m. today a luncheon was to be served,. to 
which a number of transportation men from here and 
out of town had been invited. At night a banquet was 
arranged for at the Merchants’ Club, with music, floral 
decorations and other trimmings in addition to a fine 
menu. Among those expected to make addresses are 
EK. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, who has been at Washington 
the last few days on association business; Lewis Dill, 
one of the trustees of the N. W. L. D. A.; Joseph B. 
Cabell, traffic manager of the Philadelphia & Gulf Steam- 
ship Company, of Philadelphia, and the first secretary 
of the N. L. D: A.; William D. Gill, of W. D. Gill & Son, 
this city, and others. Special efforts have been made to 
give the visitors an enjoyable time. 

Tomorrow a trip to the Maryland Steel Company’s 
works at Sparrows Point may be taken by trolley, if the 
business is finished in time. About thirty members are 
expected. 

The local committee having charge of the arrange- 
ments included Richard W. Price, chairman; John L. 
Aleock, of John L. Alcock & Co.; M. S. Baer, of R. P. 
Baer & Co.; 8. 8. Mann, of Mann & Parker; Holger A. 
Koppel and W. O. Price. 


LIVE TOPICS. 


A BIG UPPER HUDSON RIVER LOGGING CON- 
CERN. 

ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 18.—Finch, Pruyn & Co., of Glens 
Falls, report that logging operations in the Adirondacks 
are being pushed with great rapidity owing to ideal 
weather conditions. The company has 600 men and 150 
teams in the woods, expecting to cut about 35,000 cords 
before spring. They own 160,000 acres of timber land 
in the Adirondacks, covering 100 square miles, and prac- 
tically control logging operations on the upper Hudson 
river. In conjunction with the International Paper Com- 
pany they have completed a floor dam at Blackwell’s rift, 
Essex county. This dam, the first of its kind on the 
Hudson, is 400 feet wide. 





IN THE PITTSBURG WHOLESALE TRADE. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., Jan. 17.—A new concern in the whole- 
sale lumber trade in this city is the J. C. Donges Lum- 
ber Company. Temporary offices have been opened at 
303 Lewis block and after April 1 the company will 
locate at 911 Oliver building. ‘The company will handle 
West Virginia hemlock, spruce and hardwoods, North 
Carolina and Virginia yellow pine and Tennessee white 
pine and hardwoods. J. C. Donges was salesman for 
W. W. Dempsey, of Johnston, Pa., since 1900, in Pitts- 
burg, western Tennessee and eastern Ohio territory. 





PRIZES FOR CEMENT ARCHITECTURE. 

PiTTsBURG, Pa., Jan. 18.—To encourage and stimulate 
the interest of the architectural profession in cement 
house construction, the Pittsburg Architectural Club is 
sponsor for a competition for designs for a cement house 
and garage. The competition is open to practically all 
architects in the country and prizes amounting to $500 
are offered by the Universal Portland Cement Company, 
of Chicago and Pittsburg. The designs will be exhibited 
at the fifth annual art exhibition at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute galleries in this city and probably will be published 
later in booklet form by the cement company. In mak- 
ing the reward the jury will consider the artistic quality 
of the designs in regard to the materials used, the ex- 
cellence of the plan and the practicability of the con- 
structive details and will endeavor to obtain a design 
in which the imagination and ideas of the designer in 
regard to good architecture are practically and success- 
fully worked out. This competition is attracting con- 


siderable interest among architects throughout the 
country. 





CONSOLIDATION OF LUMBER COMPANIES. 

BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Jan. 20.—The East Union Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, of Brookhaven, Miss., 
has taken over the Hammond Lumber Company, In- 
corporated, of Hammond, La., increasing its capital 
stock from $50,000 to a pair-up stock of $200,000. The 
East Union company was established in 1879 and incor- 
porated in 1890. The Hammond company was incor- 
porated in 1903 with a paid-up stock of $100,000 and 
and has been the sawmill connection of the East Union 
company, although the business was conducted as a sepa- 
rate corporation. The general office of the new com- 
pany will be at Brookhaven, Miss., the planing mill also 
at Brookhaven with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet arid 
the saw mill at Hammond, La., with a daily capacity of 
125,000. The company has also taken over the Ham- 
mond & Houltonville railroad, formerly known as the 
Hammond & Eastern railroad. 

The officers of the new company are J. B. Nalty, who 
in 1904 brought out the Hammond Lumber Company, 
president; George C. Ligon, formerly general auditor 
of the Great Southern Lumber Company, vice president 
and general assistant to the president; L. D. Nalty, sec- 
retary; W. H. Nalty, treasurer. 8. M. Shrader, auditor 
for the East Union company for seven years, is cashier, 
and T. H. Loggins, formerly connected with the Pearl 
River Lumber Company, is sales manager. W. L. Boone 
is superintendent of the planing mill and L. P. Gowins 
superintendent of the saw mill. 





HYMENEAL. 





Harrison-Freyschlag. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 19.—The wedding of J. Scott 
Harrison, jr., of Scott Harrison & Co., and Miss Norma 
Louise Freyschlag, daughter of B. W. Freyschlag, president 
of the Webb-Freyschlag Mercantile Company, will take place 
February 5 at the Westminster Congregational church. 





Double Golden Wedding. 


Nortu Troy, Vi., Jan. 19.—A remarkable event occurred 
here New Year’s day when J. R. B. Hunt, of the lumber firm 
of Parker & Hunt, and his brother, Mitchell Hunt, with 
their wives, celebrated their golden weddings together. The 
rarity of the event was accentuated by the fact that the 
ladies are sisters also. It is doubtful if a similar event 
could be found anywhere. Mitchell Hunt, who is 80 years 
of age and has spent his life in farming and mining opera- 
tions, has three sons, a daughter and three great-grand- 
children, and J. R. B. Hunt has one son, two daughters and 
three grand-children. 


Fletcher-Gilchrist. 


A quiet wedding was held at the Pontchartrain Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., January 18, when the marriage of Grace 
Gilchrist and Henry Fletcher was solemnized. Miss Gil- 
christ is a daughter of F. W. Gilchrist, of Alpena, Mich. 
Mr. Fletcher is the son of F. W. Fletcher, of the same city, 
and the union serves to further strengthen the bonds which 
have existed between these two families for many years, 
Messrs. Gilchrist and Fletcher having been associated in 
er enterprises for twenty years or more. 

After the wedding the bridal couple left for a tour of the 
East. On their return Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher will reside at 
Alpena, Mich., where Mr. Fietcher is manager of the Fletcher 
Paper Company. 
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Bureau of Grades’ Lengthy and Instructive Report 


* Np, One, Jan, 15,-—The regular monthly meet 


Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufactur 
\ t t iy Was held in the convention hall 
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as supplied by the Masonic Temple quartet in an open- 
ing selection, multiplied by three under calls for encores. 


President’s Address. 

President C. A. Finkbine’s sonorous voice also made 
sweet mellody to the ears of the members, as in his 
annual address he set forth the accomplishments of the 
last association year. 


Proud of the honor conferred upon me by my efection 
as your president, I appreciate the privilege of presiding 
at this twentieth annual convention. I also feel a deep 
sense of responsibility far out of proportion to my ability 
to meet the issue successfully. 

This association is now entering the twenty-first year 

te Listory, it Is t! largest and, of i ‘ think 

tne best retall laumbermen'’s association in existence, and 

is with pride we point back to the milestones of its 

' gress | congratulate you on being members of this 

splendid organization, and I pay tribute to the men who 
ved and brought it forth 


SHULIG Le ACCULpaiicu wy 


Lest we forget I will remind you The object of 
this association is to secure and disseminate to its mem- 
bers any and all proper nd legal information which 
may be of interest or value to any member or members 


hereof in his, or thelr 
Pursuant to the 


business as retail lumber dealers 
declaration, our secretary has no 
‘ properly informed and that he has not 
ntered any serious snags in the way of our prog 
vide « from the fact that he has not found 
ecesesary to call a meeting of the board of directors 
luring the year 
\cting pon your authority 1 committee representing 
i «lation attended the meeting of the American 
Lumber Trades Congress at Chicago last June, at which 
the ale f ethk was revised and adopted This re 
d de will be presented to you at this meeting for 
ipproval, amendment or rejection. 


Special Service Bureau Valuable. 

I desire to say I am in love with the special service 
bureau feature of this association, and to suggest that 
you make greater use of it During the year just passed 
this bureau has traced to destination 2,900 cars on forty 
three different lines of railroad and it has also handled 
1.415 claims aggregating nearly $12,000. You understand, 
of course, the services of this bureau are free to mem- 
bers of this association, and the only thing I do not 
understand about it is that any of you should fail to 
avail yourselves of its benefits Just use this bureau 
once in tracing cars, and my word for it you will use no 
other 

For further record of our stewardship, I would refer 
you to the reports of the secretary and the treasurer. 


Lumbermen Must Be Real Merchants. 

Like the poor relation, we have the “Catalog House”’ 
or “Mail Order’ question always with us, and shall have 
so long as many of us fail to rise to the position or rank 
of real merchants. Too many of us are mere barterers. 
Too many of us are prone to follow along the lines of 
least resistance instead of asserting our individuality, 
of educating ourselves and holding a stiff rein on our 
business. We claim to be on the firing line; to be a 
necessary agent of both the producer and ultimate con- 
sumer of lumber; but our claim is not made good so 
long as other agencies interpose and perform the service 
we as retail lumbermen claim it is our province to.per- 
form. I am not a doctor, I am not inclined to prescribe; 
and I realize fully my weakness in attempting to recom- 
mend lines for future work to members of an associa- 
tion who have been actively at work for the last twenty 
years. Still, I can not let this occasion pass without 
offering this thought: that the solution of the ‘‘Catalog 
House” or ‘Mail Order’ problem is one for individual 
and not association effort. It is up to us, as individual 
retail lumber dealers, to solve the question as to who is 
to be the agent between the producer and consumer of 
lumber. 

Other Vital Subjects. 

There are several matters of interest to come before 
this convention, such as ‘‘Odd Lengths,”’ or ‘‘Forest Con- 
servation” as the manufacturers put it; “‘Terms of Sale,’’ 
the “Grading of Shingles’ etc. These questions will pro- 
voke discussion, as there are two sides to eich of them, 
and they are looked at from different angles. We, as 
retailers, have much to learn in one way or another 
and contact with the producer seems to be the best way 
to get the sharp corners of conceit rubbed off and a 
lasting polish put on. Anyway. nothing is so good for 
the soul as a full and free exchange of ideas on these 
topics and out of it will come a solution of many diffi- 
culties now besetting the average retail lumber dealer. 

Terms of Sale. 

One word on the question of terms of sale—not the 
terms between the manufacturer and ourselves, but be- 
tween ourselves and the parties to whom we sell. In 
these days of modern merchandising, in this strictly 
commercial age, we retail lumbermen show less ‘nerve 
of steel” and “iron in our blood’ than —_ other line of 
business in the matter of our terms of sale. As a mat- 


Resignation of Secretary Creative of Much Regret- 


inches and 10 feet 4 inches If for any reason the piece 
he was trimming would not give him the length required 
he would throw the plece left into the conveyor, even 
if it happened to be only a few inches short of the length 
required 

A man was trimming V G flooring in a mill in Oregon 
The trimming table was rigged with stops both sides of 
hie trim saw Hie was in the habit of trimming to length 
from the front end of bis piece, and if there happened to 
be a defect at the othe end, it was necessary for him 
to trim « shorter lengts in order to get rid of the defect 
ie explain more explicitly | saw him take a 1l4-foot 
hoard with a defeet 6 Inches from the front end Ihe 
hoved the place up againet the 1!-foot stop behind his 


w nd trimmed fer Hie brought the plece along in 
front of him and found a defect a few inches from the 
ther end, which necesnitated rimming thie required 
feet more in other words, he trimmed off 4 feet tr 

t get rid of delect tha li have 1 


aarKkens tue CUI LIGA BAY, Gi sue, be wuss ey ae 
confidence in our own strength, and a proper pride in 
our business and our association, let us enter the new 
year with a determination to deal fairly with each other, 
with ourseives, with our Wade and business; 
we reap the reward to which we are entitled. 
Secretary’s Report. 
Considering that a score of years in the life of the 
association was marked by this twentieth annual, it 
seemed appropriate that Secretary W. G. Hollis, in the 
beginning of his annual report, should be reminiscent 
of past association activity and experience in legisla- 
tion and in relations with the wholesalers and manufac- 
turers. He discussed in his usual thoughtful and, at 
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times, coldly logical style the live problems now con- 
fronting the retail lumber associations. His report fol- 
lows: 


Reminded of the fact that this association was organ- 
ized twenty years ago this month, I have recently taken 
time to read over the proceedings of some of our earlier 
annual meetings. In those days the problems were all 
new and unsolved, but even then I find that I expressed 
what has since become the settled opinion of many of 
our members, when in my first report I stated that 
associated work of this sort was largely a matter of 
education. It has been a case of cut and try. Many 
ideas which looked good in theory were found to be 
far from satisfactory in practice; hence bylaws which 
were enthusiastically adopted one year were rescinded 
the next, and these changes took place from time to 
time as the problems took on new phases requiring dif- 
ferent handling; until the constitution of today is a far 
different document from the one promulgated in 1890. 

nd so we find, even after two decades of experience, 
we are still studying over problems which, though ap- 
pearing in different form, are really the same that 
prompted those who first called our people together, to 
see if by some form of mutual effort business annihilation 
could be avoided. 

Then, it was ruinous competition with the manufac- 
turer direct, now it is the same thing through the 
medium of the mail order house. 


Activity Among Manufacturers. 


Just at this time history is repeating itself and we 
rote an unusual activity and aggressiveness on the part 
of the manufacturer, a condition almost certain to fol- 
low a period of lowered values and light demand. Such 
conditions inevitably breed a desire to accept trade 
which in more advantageous times would be utterly 
ignored. Memories become unaccountably defective and 
the no more than customary and normal activity on the 
part of the retailer in his effort to preserve his business 
life, is looked upon as menacing. From a few quarters 
we hear rumors of dire threats from the producing side, 
which if carried into execution would spell financial .dis- 
aster to every branch of the trade. 


har ” 
then shall 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON MANUFACTURERS IN MONTHLY MEETING. 


Various Matters of Interest Before the Meeting. 


weights check closely with eastern association weights on 


cars moving from the East to this territory 


the big 1 inquet Monday night 


To Entertain Visiting Retailers. 

\s to the entertainment of the members of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at the an 
nual meeting to be held in Portland February 14.16 
W. BK. Maekay hairman of the entertainment commit 
or stated that it had at first been intended te have 


February 14, but at the 


request of the officers of the retailers ssfociation it 
had been decided to hold the bar juet Wednesday night 
bebruary tt This was the only hange in the planes 
we pee vias hivenco \ large attendanee se antics 
patent f lumber denter fron ill over the Weat As 


Co-operation and Compromise Essential. 


Manufacturers should not permit misguided (and shal! 
I say sensations!?) newspaper writers to lead them 
astray with stories tending to convey the impression of 
an organized movement among retailers to thwart them 
in the adoption of any fair, reasonable and practicable 
reform in their business methods. Many inferences and 
conclusions rushed into print by over zealous critics have 
not been warranted by any acts of the retailer nor by 
his expressed protests against those things which he 
honestly believes to be inimical to his interests. 

“Come let us reason together’ is an old quotation, 
but as applicable today as when it was first voiced. 
Some seem to have forgotten for the moment that there 
are always two sides to every question, and in order to 
act intelligently and fairly we must hear both sides 
One of my correspondents told me the m ifactin 
put out the odd lengths proposition as an ultimatum 
instead of taking it up in conference with the retailers 
because they knew the latter would oppose it. If this 
statement is true it would seem as if this should have 
been all the more reason for conferring together. 


Code of Ethics Favored. 


At the last annual meeting a committee with power t 
act was authorized to attend the meeting of the Amer 
ican Lumber Trades Congress. The congress met i 
Chicago, and this association was represented by it 
president and secretary, who voted with the delegat« 
from other associations in making the present code of 
ethics the unanimous expression of the congress That 
the document is not yet quite what the trade wants | 
evidenced by the suggestions for changes and addition 
which have come from different sections. These in duc 
time will be considefed at another meeting of the con 
gress and eventually we shall evolve a standard whic! 
will be a safe guide to follow. 

In the meantime, why not make some practical appli 
cation of the code as it now stands? 

on the other hand, this code does not mean any 
thing and, notwithstanding its adoption by duly author 
ized representatives, at a very considerable outlay of 
time, energy and expense, either branch of the trade may 
on its own motion, announce an ultimatum involving a: 
innovation of vital moment to another branch, without so 
much as the suggestion of a conference among those to 
be affected, is it not time to call a halt and find out wher: 
we are? Having been a delegate to two sessions of th 
American Lumber Trades Congress, I know those meet 
ings were in no sense excuses for a junket or a good 
time. It was work, serious and conscientious work, in 
which all delegates participated with as much energy a: 
if each had a personal interest in the outcome. If, then 
the result of their labors is to be regarded simply as « 
lot of verbiage, having no force or means or practical! 
application in the conduct of business, I think I am safé« 
in saying they would unanimously recommend the ex 
penditure of eftort in some other direction. 


Anent Uniform Order Blanks. 


From editorials which have appeared in certain of th« 
trade papers recently, the impression seems to hav‘ 
lodged among some of our members that there is a move 
ment among retail associations—ours along with th: 
others—to adopt a so called uniform order blank. 

While such a move would not be inconsistent with th: 
code of ethics, permit me to say that nothing of the kind 
is contemplated, nor has it been talked about. Our siste: 
association in Michigan has had an order blank in use, 
and obtainable through its secretary's office, for two 
years, and I am told it has been very much appreciated 
by the trade in that state. But only within the last 
sixty days has such a business facility been the subject 
of criticism. When, however, the secretary of the West 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association recently sent out a 
sample order blank and invited the members to buy and 
use it, someone jumped to the conclusion that that asso- 
ciation, and all others, had adopted it, and were going 
to dictate terms to the manufacturers. I saw a letter 
from one manufacturer in which he stated that any sales 
man representing his concern who- used one of thos: 
blanks on which to send in an order would be instantl) 
discharged. Such precipitous action’ for no real caus‘ 
would ordinarily be ridiculous if it were not a sad com- 
mentary on the supersensitive condition into which some 
manufacturers have permitted themselves to be worked 
by the suggestion from one source or another that tie 
buyer is seeking some way to take advantage. That part 
of the trade represented by the retail associations would 
promptly condemn such an attempt, and if the manu- 
facturer had for the last twenty years given as much 
thought and study to trade preblems as the retailer has. 
he would know that any movement inaugurated by one 
branch, which is not fair and equitable to the other 
branches, is doomed before it starts to ultimate failure. 

For the reason that I expect to make a _ separate 
report of the work of our special service department, I 
will only mention here that this has come to be a very 
large and important part of our work, and it is a matter 
of wondering comment among your officers and directors 
that only about 25 percent of the members are availing 
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CURRENT RAILWAY ACTIVITY. 


MISSOURI CAPITALISTS INVADE CANADIAN 
FIELD 
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COMMISSIONER WILL HEAR TENNESSER 
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Vb sActul yy tusiee OL piu] tity aalei UY LY prebiuvntin @ Crie@- 
tain routine grind. He calls that ‘business,’ but speak 
to him about commerce and he says, “Oh, yes, I know 
what you mean by commerce. [ see it here in the great 
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ilway systems, steamship lines, manufacturing plants, 

1olesale houses etc., it is the great big things outside 

my own particular work."’ In other words he has a 

ndency to eliminate himself from commerce. But this 

a mistake. Our modern commerce, indeed all com- 
meree of all ages, is and has been a real element of 
t human existence. 


Commerce Defined, 


If I had time—and you had the patience to bear with 
I might take a little time to go through the dic- 
nary to find a few definitions of this term commerce— 
but they would be technical, and I wish to say to you at 
\\e beginning that I am not going to talk technical 
things to you today, but I want to deal with this subject 
©: commerce, and more particularly the subject of making 
sale, from a practical standpoint. If there is a business 
main here who came expecting me to deliver a long tech- 
nical discourse, he will have lost his time, as I have found 
that practical business men of this day and age have 
‘cry little time to think about such things. But the 
business—the commerce—that wish to talk about, is 
hothing more nor less than the action of men out here in 
he field of trade buying and selling the products of 
tman labor. In fact, I wish to discuss but one phase 
| this great subject, that is, the “selling.” 


Commerce Precedes Settlement. 

Now, you may have stopped to consider the fact that 
r whole modern business fabric rests upon the primary 
‘inciple of human activity—that is, the strife for food, 
othing and shelter, the strife for sustenance. Great 
problems are developed occasionally, but this one great 
oblem of gathering sustenance is old as the human 
ce, and it is with the principles underlying this prob- 
lem that we must deal. I find that comparatively few 
eople have stopped to think that the real power behind 
‘ne throne is commerce. Few people fully realize that 
e chief factor in our modern civilization is commerce. 
fut if you will follow back through history’s pages you 
will soon discover that the great outposts along the 
frontier of civilization were planted by commercial 
sencies. Take for instance the great Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. This company went into the wilds of the North- 
west to establish tradings posts, to trade manufactured 
hbroducts for the raw material, such as hides and furs, 
nd as a result of that trading post being established 
men brought their families into the wild. Then the 
‘eacher came to educate the children, the preacher came 
to teach morality, the lawyer came to establish civil gov- 
ernment. So they had a little branch of civilization 
Srowing up about this trading post. Other posts were 
established, and the same things were repeated over and 
over until there was a mighty civilization established. 


Must Employ Modern Scientific Methods. 


,.. mention these things simply to lead up to the point 
that there are certain conditions that we have to learn 
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extena ) mite 


At the beginning of 1900 there was about 4.983 


anita STR ok Te need eee sealiiy Gul eiey ai 
ali tne Sume. Lhe mind must be ied from the first intro- 
duction clear on through the various stages till that 
person finally resolves to buy, or the salesman has failed. 


Elements of Sale. 

There are three prime elements entering into this 
thing we call sale. They are: 1—The salesman. 2—The 
customer. 3—The merchandise. In other words they 
are: Personality,—Human nature,—Goods that you ‘have 
for sale. 

The first attribute that we shall consider is the per- 
sonality of the salesman. I know that you may have the 
vague idea that your personality is something that was 
born with you. But if you will go with me as I analyze 
your personality from the time you were about three 
weeks old till today when I find you standing behind the 
counter, I think T can make you rerlize that ou have 
made yuurseli acto what you arc, and that you chu 
make yourself into a stronger, more magnetic and win- 
ning personality if you will but endeavor to follow the 
principles of real personal development. The reason’ so 
many people have weak, wobbly personalities is because 


they have never really understood what was meant by 
the term, and think only of the great big broad shou! 
dered individual as possessing a personality. But i can 
show you some little bit of a two by four individual who 
really is a bundle of magnetism—and I wish to show you 
just what it is that makes that man what he Is, and 
show you where you or any other person can develop 
many of the same strong points if you will 


Power of Personality. 

You ask what this thing “personality’’ has to do with 
the subject of ‘making a sale."" A man with the strong 
winning personality can sell goods to a certain extent 
though he knows little about the goods It is through 
the personal magnetism—you can make a favorable im 
pression upon the customer. That lends power to your 
goods. People get from you the thing that is strongest 
in you. If your personal weakness is the strongest thing 
about you, that is the thing that will impress people. If 
people are pleased with you, it is a comparatively easy 
matter for you to interest them in your goods because 
you have nothing to overcome. If they do not like you, 
then you will have that much to overcome before you 
really get down to the subject of goods. If you have not 
as strong a personality as you desire, simply go out and 
dig it out of the rocky hills of your own existence. It 
is there. 

Human Nature as a Factor. 


The second great factor entering into the “sale” is 
human nature—the knowledge of people. If I were to 
ask every business man here for an expression, I know 
that they would give me many, many answers to the 
question—“‘What is the most valuable asset in your 
business?” But I will tell you that it is the ability to 
size up people, the power to lead others. We are in- 
clined to think of the subject as something mystical— 
think of the keen student of human nature as a sort of 
wizard. But the human nature that I wish to discuss 
today is not at all mysterious. Why it is simply you and 
I and all these other people here about us. What I 
want to learn is how to put my finger on the real vital 
spot in your nature and touch you in a manner to make 
you respond to my suggestion. Now there are many 
traits of human nature that I wish to discuss. These 
things are all of the most vital worth to the man who 
hopes to lead people. 

People are all very much alike in the matter of the real 
fundamental principles underlying their nature, and ir 
you approach a person with due regard to his tempera- 
ment, you will be able to handle him by the use of these 
principles. Every living mortal being will respond to 
suggestion. You can make these people believe they are 
warm if you can induce them to stand over a warm air 
register, though there might not be a particle of heat 
coming through the register. You can make a man feel 
sick, you can make a man buy goods, you can do a 
thousand things with the nature of men if you under- 
stand this thing that enters into every nature—the thing 
we call suggestion. 


Salesmen Must Know Goods. 

Now the salesman cannot stop with knowing himself 
and the other party. But he must also know something 
about the thing he has to sell before he can most suc- 
cessfully make the sale. First of all in regard to the 
goods, I would say “Know your goods.” But that is 
not enough. You must know how to describe your goods. 
You can not skilfully describe your goods unless you 
know what the person before you most needs. Then we 
will stop where we began by getting back to the indi- 
vidual. The sale rests upon the man, and the salesman 
must know that man. He must know the things that 
make him what he is, the things he likes and the things 
he dislikes; in order to handle him to the very best 
advantage. 

Then the great big things in the art of sale are: 
Your own individual personality; Knowledge of human 
nature; Your goods, or pre. When you thor- 
oughly understand these three things you can analyze a 
proposition in a way to appeal to the mind of your cus- 
tomer. I wish to repeat ‘‘Sale is a mental action,” and 


approved, and the president was directed to appoint an- 
other committee of delegates to represent the association 
at the next trades congress, with power to act. 

Next came what was undoubtedly the star feature of 
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the convention program, the consideration of the very 
lively and timely subject, 
Odd Lengths. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was given the track 
at the beginning of the discussion, with full right of 
way privilege and unlimited time schedule. He began 
by explaining that he was not the pre-chosen representa- 
tive of the manufacturers, as N. J. Beagen, of Hoquiam, 
Wash., had fully prepared himself in that respect, but 
was compelled to remain at home by the advice of his 
physician. Mr. Beckman had come as a substitute on 
four hours’ notice, and his time had been so much taken 
up with matters of the tariff and lumber freights that 
he had not thoroughly familiarized himself with the 
technical questions involved in the odd lengths subject. 
He wanted questions and would answer those that he 
could and where they did not exceed the limitations of 
his knowledge of the subject. 

In the mind of the trade in general much of the re- 
sponsibility for the odd lengths movement had been at- 
tached to the mills of the Pacific coast through the work- 
ing out of cireumstarices. The matter originated, how- 
ever, at the July meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Seattle, Wash., where a resolu- 
tion was adopted favoring odd lengths in flooring, ceiling, 
partition, finish, moulding and drop and bevel siding, up 
to 20 percent in volume. This practically committed all 
the manufacturers’ associations there represented to the 
movement, but inasmuch as the eastern associations meet 
only annually, while the Coast associations meet monthly, 
the latter had opportunity first to give active effect to 
the resolution. The cypress manufacturers have now 
held their annual meeting and adopted odd lengths; the 
white pine and yellow pine manufacturers will doubtless 
do so. 

But while odd lengths are inevitable, the speaker said, 
the manufacturers themselves are not the prime movers, 
but are themselves acting under practical compulsion. 
It was their strongest argument in the lumber tariff cam- 
paign that the influence of the tariff would be toward 
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forest conservation, and they practically pledged them- 
selves also to use their best efforts to prevent sawmill 
waste of timber as far as possible. He quoted the words 
of a congressman as published by the lumber press to 
the effect that if the lumber manufacturers did not of 
their own accord take steps in this direction, compulsory 
legislation in that direction lay not far ahead. The 
movement for odd lengths was an effort to save from the 
refuse burner the odd foot needlessly trimmed off which 
the lumber consumer could in most instances utilize. 

Mr. Beckman then utilized the blackboard to show the 
process of tree growth; how year by year as the forest 
grew higher the individual tree pushed its crown of leaves 
and live branches upward toward the necessary air and 
sunshine; sloughing off its lower limbs, the sears of which 
soon were covered by annular rings of growth, remain- 
ing, however, to be uncovered as heart defects when 
opened by the saws. He showed how, in snaking logs 
with the donkey engines of the Pacific coast, the corners 
of the ends must be rounded or ‘‘sledded’’ to make 
them ride over obstructions. 


Odd Lengths Would Be a Great Saving. 


In sawing the log the clear lumber is chiefly obtained 
from the outer portion, comparatively free of knot de* 
fects; but much of this is reduced in effecting length 
by the rounded corners. On the product of the log as a 
whole there is an absolute loss of 30 percent of the 
product; on 45 percent of it the manufacturer manages 
to break even; his profits come entirely from 25 percent 
of the product in the higher grades. It is natural that 
any unnecessary waste in the high grade product should 
be a matter of some concern to the manufacturer. The 
speaker stated, however, that odd lengths would save 
the state of Washington only about 500 cars on a yearly 
shipment of 120,000 cars; so that it was really of only 
incidental value from the standpoint of results. As a 
matter of principle, however, the lumber retailers should 
be willing to do their share to this extent, inasmuch as 
the manufacturers must necessarily stand the entire ex- 
pense of such forms of conservation as related to young 
timber, ete. 

In order to determine the practicability of utilizing 
odd lengths in building construction the manufacturers 
had carried their investigations as far as the actual con- 
struction of buildings. Mr. Beckman did not have the 
complete data which Mr. Blagen had prepared from these 
investigations, except in the general results, which con- 
firmed the idea that the prejudice of the carpenter and 
the farmer in favor of even lengths had no solid founda- 
tion in fact. 

C. H. Ketridge stated that he had found that in large 
building centers the architects and contractors were 
somewhat indifferent on the odd lengths shubject. ‘‘If 
that is the ease,’’ he concluded, ‘‘why not send them 
as much of the odd lengths as possible, and the country 
dealers as little as possible?’’ 


Mr. Beckman—I shall be glad to take that suggestion 
back to our people. The lumber trade in general takes 
only 30 percent of this product anyway; 25 percent goes 
to the railroads, 20 percent to factory trade, and the 
rest to large structural and other users. 

Treasurer Thompson—Isn’t it a fact that the railroads 
and others take’ odd lengths? 

~~ aaa they specify 11-foot and want it 
as ordered, 


Retailers Should Be Able to Sell Anything. 


Treasurer Thompson—That is the reason the retail 
men would like to specify their lengths and get them as 
ordered [Applause.] I was a poor salesman once, and 
the Pacific coast people have some of the best salesmen 
in the United States. I fancy if 30 percent of this prod- 
uct goes to the retail dealers the salesmen ought easily 
to find an, outlet for the small proportion of odd lengths 
without forcing it on the retail dealer who does not 
want it and can’t use it. If I go into the hotel res- 
taurant and order some potatoes I don’t want them to 
bring me corned beef hash. I don’t want to have to 
eat the meat in order to get the potatoes I ordered. 
{Laughter.] Nor does a man want odd lengths when 
he has ordered even, and when his trade has always been 
accustomed to even lengths. He might in time, how- 
ever, work up some demand for it. 

Mr. Beckman—Even lengths were unknown before the 
invention of the automatic trimmer. Before that there 
were odd lengths everywhere. 

Treasurer Thompson—Take a country yard where 10,- 
000 feet of vertical grain flooring is ample for the require- 
ments. It is not desirable or possible for us to fill it in 
eighteen different lengths. But your salesmen ought to 
be able to find people who can use it where this diffi- 
culty will not present itself. I think there is not a re- 
tailer in the room who would get up here and say he 
couldn’t sell anything. There is a proper place to sell 
everything in the way of lumber that can be manufac- 
tured in this country. But you do not seem to be tak- 
ing the just or wise plan in placing this odd length 
material. 

George W. Hotchkiss—You are going to attend a meet- 
ing within two weeks where Mr. Pinchot will be present. 
If this is a matter of forest conservation, suppose you 
ask him why the government will not accept odd and 
short lengths? 

Mr. Beckman—That would be quite a poser if I had 
not gone over so many of the Panama lumber specifi- 
cations. They take our Pacific coast lumber on our 
export rules and grades, which includes odd lengths. 


Mr. Hotchkiss insisted that this was not true on pur- 
chases of southern yellow pine. 


Mr. Beckman—Even so, it would merely be a matter 
that should be remedied instead of copied after. I re- 
member they built a fort out on the Coast and in clear- 
ing the site cut down 160 acres of the finest timber that 
ever grew—and then in their lumber specifications called 
for eastern spruce and southern yellow pine. 

Mr. Hotchkiss—You will remember my objections at 
Seattle were not so much on the lengths as on your 
asking us to pay for something we did not get—on the 
provision that odd lengths shall be measured to the next 
even length. 

Mr. Beckman—I don’t know what the grading commit- 
tee has done in regard to that. I think possibly that 
was one of the things it has changed. 

Mr. Hotchkiss—I have taken the position that there 
was nothing that could not be utilized if the proper 
channel were found for its utilization; but that the re- 
tail lumberman in the country, having to deal with the 
carpenter and farmer, could not use material such as 
could well be used for working up or on special con- 
tracts; if the odd lengths were measured at the proper 
amount and the short lengths adapted to the particular 


requirement, I find in Illinois our dealers are ready to 
take a proportion of those short lengths—— 

Mr. Beckman—I am glad to hear that. It is what I 
want to hear from the gentlemen who are here. 
- Mr. Hotchkiss (continuing)—but they must be the 
judges as to what proportion. I have had occasion to 
inspect several carloads of yellow pine flooring, and in the 
center of each bundle of 16-foot we would find two or 
three pieces of 8-foot tucked away. We have found ‘no 
objections raised to that by the purchaser. But to say 
to us ‘“‘You must take a certain proportion’? would bring 
the question to the point where a man is a mule and is 
liable to kick. 


Dealers Want Only What Order Specifies. 


Mr. Beckman—I am trying to ascertain what propor- 
tion you can take satisfactorily. 

Mr. Hotchkiss—We can take as much as each indi- 
vidual dealer may order, and no more. 

r. Beckman—Can you take 20 percent? 

Mr. Hotchkiss—Compulsorily, no; if we order it; not 
otherwise. 

Mr. Beckman—We haven't reached the compulsory 
point; I am not talking on that basis. 

Mr. Hotchkiss—Yet in a recent article in one of your 
Pacific coast papers they make us out as fools because 
we are not willing to take whatever the manufacturer 
chooses to ship us, regardless of what we order. We 
will order as much of this material as we can use, and 
will take as much as we order; but when we order a 
man’s overcoat we don’t want a wWoman’s chemise. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 


Manager Flint, of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Company, challenged Mr. Beckman’s statement that this 
was not being treated in an arbitrary manner, and said 
that John W. Barry had letters which would set Mr. 
Beckman right on the statement which the speaker had 
no doubt made in good faith. 


Mr. Barry—I would suggest that Mr. Beckman be per- 
mitted to finish first. On that point, however, I may 
say now that I have with me only one such letter, but 
have read a number of other letters that said this: ‘‘We 
would like to have your order, provided we are at liberty 
to put into it such odd lengths as we may see fit; but 
if we can’t do that we don’t want your order.’’ That 
was in all the letters and they are from the Page Lum- 
ber Company. 

They are frank, and there is no misunderstanding 
about it. I have also a detailed statement of the tests 
which show that the saving amounts to 100 feet on 
120,000 feet of product. 

Mr. Beckman—The Forest Service cstimates it as 2 
percent. I don’t want to have you try to take advan- 
tage of me because of the fact that I am not a practical 
man on this subject. 


Retailers Sometimes Imposed Upon. 

George C. Ingram—I don’t think there can be any 
question of our attitude on the conservation movement. 
The retail lumbermen are about as broad gaged as in 
any commercial business; and it seems to me it is only 
a question of how you people can dispose of what short 
and odd lengths you have to make in order to comply 
with the requirements of the Forest Service in the 
matter of conservation; and Mr. Thompson has so fully 
voiced my ideas that all I could do would be to repeat 
him. Personally I can handle anything; but if I am going 
to handle odd lengths I don’t want any even ones. I 
would as soon handle all odd as all even. It would take 
a little time to educate the carpenter. 

Mr. Beckman—We will sell the odd lengths to you and 
the even lengths to the government. 

Mr. Ingram—I think that is the way you should handle 
this. Find the men who can use the odd lengths and 
seH to them. But I want you to pay the cost of edu- 
cating my trade to handle them. |[Applause.] 

Mr. Thompson has said he was once a poor salesman, 
but he was very modest. I can remember his coming 
to our town, and he was a crackerjack. Many a time 
he has sold me a carload of lumber and got well away 
and come back again and said: ‘George, there is just a 
little more room in that car and we have some 6- and 
8-foot No. 2 flooring that is very fine, and I will make 
the price so you can make money on it.’’ Usually I 
would tell him to go ahead and put it in. He was telling 
me only last night about how he used to work me. You 
have salesmen who would have absolutely no trouble in 
selling me odd lengths now—and I am not sure you have 
not some who could induce me to take them at full 
price. I would have no trouble even on drop siding, 
though I would want it in small lots. But the only pos- 
sible way to handle it is to sell to people who will use 
it, and give the other fellow what he wants. 

L. Chesley (manager Superior Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany)—You have come here, you have said, without in- 
structions from your association. It is also evident yuu 
don’t know what the eastern representatives have been 
instructed. There is no lumberman in this room who 
has bought a car of western goods in the last few months, 
with the exception possibly of dimension or timbers, that 
has got what he bought. If there is I want to see the 
color of his hair. I have turned down two filled at two 
different times on the one order, and have got a bill from 
the same people on another order. I got everything up 
to 19 feet. I bought specific lengths. They also raised 
the price; and instead of returning the bill to the sales- 
man I have corrected it to proper prices, and laid out the 
items I didn’t order. They are going to take them back, 
sell to me at a right price or stand a lawsuit. I will 
wager that of all the bunches of shingles at Minnesota 
Transfer there are not four bunches that will lay a 
thousand feet. I suppose most lumbermen know they 
can’t find fifty lath in a bundle; usually forty-two to 
forty-seven, right here from the northern territory. The 
farmer may not know it—but he does know eleven feet 
from twelve. It is the easiest thing in the world for a 
salesman to tell you what you can sell. It is easy to 
tell fellows what they can do but it isn’t so easy to telf 
them what they must do. Tell us we must do a thing 
and we will get up at 3 o’clock in the morning to see 
whether we do have to do it or not. 

If you order 12-, 14- and 16-foot you are just as liable 
to get all 14-foot, and will leave out the items you have 
absolutely got to have. I bought some western boards 
particularly to get 18- and_20-foot stock boards. I or- 
dered 400 pieces of each. I got 43 18’s in a car loaded 
to capacity. I ought to have held up that payment until 
they sent me those long boards. 


Side Lights on Odd Lengths. 


Mr. Hotchkiss challenged the photographs of refuse 
piles of trimmings which Mr. Beckman had passed about 
for inspection. He said that a very small proportion of 
of them could have been saved by the odd lengths plan. 
No practical lumberman, he continued, could have passed 
on such a photograph as representing waste properly 
chargeable to the even lengths system. John W. Barry 
was then called upon to close the argument on behalf of 
the retailers. 


Mr. Barry—I fully appreciate the spirit in which Mr. 
Beckman has appeared before you, and when it seemed 
to be in a senge my duty to appear here in argument 
against him I hesitated to appear as opposing what the 
Pacific coast people want, because I have a very high 
regard for them in general, and for many good friends I 
have personally among them. The trouble comes from 


misunderstanding, and some of the misunderstandings 
have been voiced here today. Every manufacturer has 
a right to make any size of lumber he sees fit; and if 
he wants to ask us $2 less for it—as they do in New 
England on what odd lengths are used there—he has a 
right to do that too. + . : 

That ge is made from trimmings of the prod- 
uct of all lengths, 2- to 9-foot as well as 10-foot and 
longer; and the greater proportion from the shorter 
lengths. Of that portion which has come from the longer 
lengths it would not be possible to save over one-half, 
because if you have a 14-foot you have to trim to 12 
with a loss of 2 feet. In odd lengths it would be trimmed 
to 13 with a loss of one foot. But in most cities there 
is a chance of selling the 2-foot trimming after cutting 
out the defect, for box material or for other purposes; 
the one-foot trimming is too short to be sold in the same 
way. If you have a cypress list in your pocket you will 
find prices quoted on 12-inch lengths and 14-inch and so 
on, and they sell them at a corresponding reduction in 
price. . 

Even if it be possible to use 11-, 13- and 15-foot lengths 
I lay down the proposition that from a money standpoint 
these lengths can not be used economically. We can not 
use 1l-foot at the price of 12-foot. We can not afford 
to handle a piece 11 feet long to cover an 11-foot span, 
for the simple reason that these same manufacturers are 
producing a 4-foot and a 7-foot which will cover it at $3 
to $6 a thousand feet less money. Nor can we use these 
odd lengths for cutting without a money waste greater 
than the money saving to the mill man. When you 
waste money—on this side of the mountains at least—it 
comes pretty nearly being the reverse of conservation. 

On sheathing or sub base odd lengths can be applied 
without lumber waste. When it comes to nailing on ties, 
the waste at the building is 4.1 percent if laid on 16-inch 
centers, as against the 2 percent saving which the Forest 
Service estimates at the mill. On 24-inch centers the 
waste will be 7 percent, 30-inch centers 6 percent. On 
36-inch centers the waste in drop siding will be 8 percent 
in 11-, 13-, 15-, 17- and 19-foot lengths. 

Now about this article that appeared showing 2 percent 
waste as estimated by the forest conservation depart- 
ment; I want to call your attention to the fact that it is 
very misleading. In the first place it includes everything 
that went through the planing mill. It includes odd 
lengths up to 3 feet, which do not enter into this ques- 
tion at all. It gives you 2 percent in waste but the thing 
we are interested in is not waste but conservation. ‘Lake 
a 16-foot board and there is a defect in the end or it. 
You cut off 2 feet and call it waste, but half of it would 
have been wasted anyway by cutting to 15 feet. Then 
sometimes you would have to cut out 2 feet anyway, 
because defects do not always happen to be within one 
foot of the end. 

Mr. Knapp, chairman of the committee on grades, 
made a careful detailed test covering ten cars, consisting 
of flooring, ceiling, drop siding and firsts, and the per- 
centage saved by the odd lengths was 4.7 percent of 
the total. It has been stated here that logs will run 20 
percent to clears, so out of 120,000 feet mill protuct 
there would be 24,000 feet of clear lumber. A saving of 
4.7 percent, or call it 5 percent, on this would be 1,200 
feet or equal to 200 pieces 1x12, 12 feet. 


Comparing this with the equivalent number of pieces 
of 13-foot product the speaker declared the actual saving 
to be but 1/12 of 1 percent on the 120,000 feet of mill 
product, and continued: 


Now I am going to present something to you that was 
astounding to me. Nearly all lumber is sawed on the 
Coast to full 1- and 2-inch thickness, and then dressed 
to 15% inches or a little less, and inch surfaced to %. 
If I told that to Pinchot he would take the whole Con- 
gress out there, including Ballinger, and put a stop to it. 
All that is necessary is %-inch in dressing. They are 
throwing away % inch, or 12% percent on inch stock, in 
dressing, and then bothering us to death on a possible 
saving of 1/12 of 1 percent. I know all about the dif- 
ficulties of running a sawmill and cutting to exact size. 
But, brethren of the Pacific coast, when you brush 
aside—and rightly—the technicalities we may offer as 
retailers in the way of handling expense, and if it is a 
matter of forest conservation, we say to you now, “‘Brush 
aside the technical difficulties in running your saw mill 
and save that 12% percent. [Applause.] 

Further, if there is any reason why 2x8 is better when 
it is surfaced on the side, will some gentleman rise and 
tell me what it is? It cost % inch in material. Is 
there a man who would net rather have it rough for 
studding? It costs no more effort to saw it direct to 
proper thickness, and then size the edge only. We 
fellows who have no children are great about telling 
the fellows who have how to raise them, but there is 25 
percent saving more practical, more possible, than the 
1/12 of 1 percent we are being bothered to death about 
today. 

Gon thing more: Is it good policy? If we as retailers 
are able to take the odd lengths with each shipment, 
whether we order them or not (and I am saying “‘if,’’ so 
don’t be frightened), what must we do? We will be com- 
pelled to say to our customers, ‘“‘Gentlemen, we are com- 
pelled to take this stuff, and in turn we are compelled to 
sell it to you. The manufacturers by means of a signed 
agreement have banded themselves together and it is 


- their edict that we must take all lengths 11- to 19-foot 


or not get any lumber.” Now, gentlemen, don’t you 
think that the general public will be very apt to reach 
the conclusion, however strange it may seem, that if the 
manufacturers through a signed agreement can compel 
you and me and all of us to accept what we didn’t order 
and don’t want it might be possible also to fix the price 
of lumber through the same instrumentality? I am 
merely suggesting what the public will say. We joined 
with you to get a protective tariff in the belief it was best 
for us all. Inasmuch as you still want that tariff, I sub- 
mit to you, gentlemen of the Pacific coast, is it good 
policy to compel the consumer to ‘take the odd lengths 
because you are able to do so? Is it good policy, my 
brother retailers, for us to allow ourselves to be placed 
in that position in this territory? There can be but one 
answer. We are united in trying to conserve all that 
can be conserved; but when you ask us to conserve for- 
ests a foot of which we don’t earn at the expense of the 
hard earned dollar which for a few minutes we control, 
we are opposed to it. 


George C. Ingram then offered a resolution opposing 
the odd lengths plan, which was referred to the committee 
on resolutions. The morning session then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Following the strenuous morning clash of skilled verbal 
gladiators, the Masonic quartet very appropriately opened 
the afternoon session with a tragic selection depicting the 
stress and disaster attending the amatory experiences 
of a juvenile person of color. 

George W. Hotchkiss then delivered a lecture on the 
shingle industry of the Pacific coast, illustrated with real 
shingles accumulated by him from time to time, showing 
defects which had escaped the inspector or had developed 
en route. He showed how the ‘‘combination mills’’— 
manufacturing both lumber and shingles—used the 
wedge shaped interior of the log for shingles after the 
clear outer portion had been sawed into lumber parallel 
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with the taper of the log; and how in case of unsound 
heart the shingle product might verge dangerously near 
the unsound portion. Old high stumps are now often 
bolted for shingles, often too close to the cross grain of 
the roots. The inspection system was heartily com- 
mended for its painstaking thoroughness, and shingles 
subject to that inspection were recommended as almost 
invariably preferable, even at a price difference, to the 
product of outside mills. An inquiry from C. H. Ket- 
ridge, as to the practicability of abandoning the two 
thicknesses, brought out a supplementary lecture tending 
to show that the two sizes were separately manufactured, 
and there is really little danger of getting them mixed 
in packing. 

Nels Darling, of Wichita, Kan., was to have been the 
star speaker of the afternoon, but did not appear. Mr. 
Vardaman, the speaker of the previous day, used as a 
stopgap, proved eloquent and interesting on the art and 
business importance of cultivating a good memory, al- 
though this choice of a subject probably did not imply 
that the absent speaker was absent in the body through 
mere absence of mind.’ Mr. Vardaman also took oppor- 
tunity to say a few trenchant truths regarding the prep- 
aration of effective copy for advertising in the local 
paper—which caused many of his hearers to regard 
thoughtfully the booklet of suggestive sample advertise- 
ments for this very purpose which the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN had distributed to those in attendance. 

The convention adjourned with the announcement that 
if the absent Darling should appear he would be pro- 
duced at the Thursday morning session, and that posters 
proclaiming his appearance would be duly bulletined at 
the chief places of assemblage for the visitors—meaning, 
of course, the hotels. 


ODD LENGTH RESOLUTION ADOPTED. 
{Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.—Thursday morning the 
report of the committee on resolutions was heard, Among 
other resolutions was one commending highly the work of 
the shingle manufacturers in establishing a bureau of 
inspection and grading associations and pledging the sup- 
port of the association in its efforts to obtain uniformity 
in manufacturing and grading. f ; 

After going fully into the conditions of the question 
of odd lengths, the committee offered the following: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, retail dealers and distributors of lum- 
ber to the consumer, do emphatically protest against the 
shipping of odd length lumber without the consent of the 
buyer and in violation of the code of ethics. If the in- 
terests of the manufacturer will be served by trimming some 
of the varieties of lumber to odd lengths and occasions arise 
in which we can use it to advantage, we will do so, but 
we must insist that odd lengths shall not be forced upon 
us without our consent. 

Following the adoption of the resolutions, the com- 
mittee on nominations presented for reélection the names 
of the present officers of the association as follows, and 
they were duly elected: 

President—C. A. Finkbine, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Vice President—E. G. Flinn, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Secretary—W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The convention adjourned at 10:55. ; 

The adjournment of the convention was immediately 
followed by a meeting of the insurance association. Dur- 
ing the last year the ratio of loss to deposits was 20.5 
percent, as against 26.88 percent for the previous year. 
The ratio of expense to deposits was 8.2 percent, which 
is slightly below that for the previous year. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ MIDWINTER MEETING. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


Derroit, Micu., Jan. 20.—The regular midwinter 
meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation opened this morning at 10 o’clock with sixty 
members present. The report submitted by Secretary 
J. C. Knox showed a substantial gain in membership and 
a proportionately good financial condition of the asso- 
ciation. 

Leonard Bronson, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, invited the association to 
join the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The matter being put to a vote, the association decided 
unanimously to join. President C. A. Bigelow was made 
ex-officio a member of the board of governors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and was 
authorized to appoint four delegates to attend the annual 
meeting of that association at New Orleans, La. 

A communication from the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association relating to the carstake legislation 
now before Congress was considered and it was voted 
to take whatever action was deemed necessary through the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


The committee on market conditions recommended an 
advance of $1 on 4/4 maple better than No. 3 over the 
prices recommended last October. The committee’s re- 
port showed 19,000,000 feet less of hemlock on hand un- 
sold than on January 1, 1909, and the market strength- 
ening. Although the market on No. 3 hardwood was 
reported considerably stronger, no advance in price was 
recommended. 

In its report the committee on grading submitted full 
grading rules for rail and lake hemlock. The rules were 
adopted for use during the next three months, and mem- 
bers were requested to report to the grading committee 
any defects in the rules so that the rules may be per- 
fected later. 

Mr. Bronson discussed the question of the endowment 
of a chair of lumbering at the Yale School of Forestry, 
and said that it would be an important feature of the 
work before the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The association decided to hold its next meeting at the 
Pontchartrain hotel, Detroit, the latter part of April. 





NATIONAL EXPORTERS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


BaurimorE, Mp., Jan. 19.—The National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association began its annual meeting at the 
ictel Rennert this morning, with President Harvey M. 
Diekson in the chair and HK. M. Terry, secretary. Ten 
years have elapsed since the organization was formed, 
January 24, 1900, at the Builders’ Exchange in this city, 
and the fact that the present session marks the decen- 
nium makes it all the more interesting and important. 
in that time the association has grown from about 
twenty-five firms and corporations to three times as 
many, scattered over the country as far west as the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio river to the Gulf. — 

The export business in hardwoods done by its 
members is estimated to be about nine-tenths of the 
total and the influence of the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association as a medium for correcting trade abuses 
and obtaining equitable concessions from the transporta- 
tion lines is equally great. Many of the commercial 
bodies of the country, much bigger numerically, have 
paid the association the tribute of accomplishing more 
than they. Thus it was the association which pushed a 
suit against a steamship company and obtained a de- 
«sion fixing responsibility for damage or loss on the 
carrier and sweeping away the clause on bills of lading 
regarding -shipper’s count and shipper’s statement as 
to the condition of a shipment, behind which the trans- 
portation lines had taken refuge to avoid liability. The 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, furthermore, 
brought about agreements with the transatlantic lines, 
under which a great improvement in traffic conditions has 
heen effected. The socalled ‘‘ London clause’’ and other 
matters have received attention, and the association is 
x potent factor in the movement to secure clean through 
hills of lading. In 1907 the New Orleans Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association was taken in and during the past 
year various additions to the membership have been 
made, 

The first president was Ernest M. Price, of the New 
York firm of Price & Hart, who died some years ago. 
Others who have held the office in the last ten years are 
W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis; John L. 
Aleock, of John L. Alcock & Co., Baltimore, and the 
retiring president, Harvey M. Dickson, of the Dickson 
Lumber Company, of Norfolk. The. officers whose terms 
expire with his are: First vice president, Fred Arn, 
of the J. M. Card Lumber Company, Chattanooga; sec- 


ond vice president, Edward Barber, of Illingworth, 
Ingham & Co., Cincinnati, and treasurer, Richard W. 
Price, of Price & Heald, Baltimore. John L. Alcock is 
chairman of the transportation committee. 

Among other matters to come up were the revision of 
the constitution and bylaws, which provide for an initia- 
tion fee for new members and was drawn up by a com- 
mittee consisting of W. H. Russe, John L. Alcock and 
E. E. Taenzer. 

An agreement with the steamship lines at New Or- 
leans, proposed by the lines themselves, relative to the 
handling of staves, was submitted. 

The complaint made against the Kansas City & South- 
ern and the Iron Mountain railroad that they are charg- 
ing a lower rate from producing points in Louisiana to 
New Orleans on lumber intended for the local trade than 
on export shipments, and that this in fact constitutes 
an unfair discrimination, is to receive consideration. 

The election of officers, appointment of committees 
and other matters are also on the program and the ses- 
sions are expected to extent over the better part of two 
days, if they do not run into the third. 

At 1 p. m. today a luncheon was to be served, to 
which a number of transportation men from here and 
out of town had been invited. At night a banquet was 
arranged for at the Merchants’ Club, with music, floral 
decorations and other trimmings in addition to a fine 
menu. Among those expected to make addresses are 
E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, who has been at Washington 
the last few days on association business; Lewis Dill, 
one of the trustees of the N. W. L. D. A.; Joseph B. 
Cabell, traffic manager of the Philadelphia & Gulf Steam- 
ship Company, of Philadelphia, and the first secretary 
of the N. L. D: A.; William D. Gill, of W. D. Gill & Son, 
this city, and others. Special efforts have been made to 
give the visitors an enjoyable time. 

Tomorrow a trip to the Maryland Steel Company’s 
works at Sparrows Point may be taken by trolley, if the 
business is finished in time. About thirty members are 
expected. 

The local committee having charge of the arrange- 
ments included Richard W. Price, chairman; John L. 
Aleock, of John L. Alcock & Co.; M. S. Baer, of R. P. 
Baer & Co.; S. 8. Mann, of Mann & Parker; Holger A. 
Koppel and W. O. Price. 


LIVE TOPICS. 


A BIG UPPER HUDSON RIVER LOGGING CON- 
CERN. 

ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 18.—Finch, Pruyn & Co., of Glens 
Falls, report that logging operations in the Adirondacks 
are being pushed with great rapidity owing to ideal 
weather conditions. The company has 600 men and 150 
teams in the woods, expecting to cut about 35,000 cords 
before spring. They own 160,000 acres of timber land 
in the Adirondacks, covering 100 square miles, and prac- 
tically control logging operations on the upper Hudson 
river. In conjunction with the International Paper Com- 
pany they have completed a floor dam at Blackwell’s rift, 
Essex county. This dam, the first of its kind on the 
Hudson, is 400 feet wide. 





IN THE PITTSBURG WHOLESALE TRADE. 


PiTTsBuURG, Pa., Jan. 17.—A new concern in the whole- 
sale lumber trade in this city is the J. C. Donges Lum- 
ber Company. Temporary offices have been opened at 
303 Lewis block and after April 1 the company will 
locate at 911 Oliver building. The company will handle 
West Virginia hemlock, spruce and hardwoods, North 
Carolina and Virginia yellow pine and Tennessee white 
pine and hardwoods. J. C. Donges was salesman for 
W. W. Dempsey, of Johnston, Pa., since 1900, in Pitts- 
burg, western Tennessee and eastern Ohio territory. 





PRIZES FOR CEMENT ARCHITECTURE. 

PittsBuRG, Pa., Jan. 18.—To encourage and stimulate 
the interest of the architectural profession in cement 
house construction, the Pittsburg Architectural Club is 
sponsor for a competition for designs for a cement house 
and garage. The competition is open to practically all 
architects in the country and prizes amounting to $500 
are offered by the Universal Portland Cement Company, 
of Chicago and Pittsburg. The designs will be exhibited 
at the fifth annual art exhibition at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute galleries in this city and probably will be published 
later in booklet form by the cement company. In mak- 
ing the reward the jury will consider the artistic quality 
of the designs in regard to the materials used, the ex- 
cellence of the plan and the practicability of the con- 
structive details and will endeavor to obtain a design 
in which the imagination and ideas of the designer in 
regard to good architecture are practically and success- 
fully worked out. This competition is attracting con- 
siderable interest among architects throughout the 
country. 





CONSOLIDATION OF LUMBER COMPANIES. 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Jan. 20.—The East Union Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, of Brookhaven, Miss., 
has taken over the Hammond Lumber Company, In- 
corporated, of Hammond, La., increasing its capital 
stock from $50,000 to a pair-up stock of $200,000. The 
East Union company was established in 1879 and incor- 
porated in 1890. The Hammond company was incor- 
porated in 1903 with a paid-up stock of $100,000 and 
and has been the sawmill connection of the East Union 
company, although the business was conducted as a sepa- 
rate corporation. The general office of the new com- 
pany will be at Brookhaven, Miss., the planing mill also 
at Brookhaven with a daily capacity of 75,000 feet and 
the saw mill at Hammond, La., with a daily capacity of 
125,000. The company has also taken over the Ham- 
mond & Houltonville railroad, formerly known as the 
Hammond & Eastern railroad. 

The officers of the new company are J. B. Nalty, who 
in 1904 brought out the Hammond Lumber Company, 
president; George C. Ligon, formerly general auditor 
of the Great Southern Lumber Company, vice president 
and general assistant to the president; L. D. Nalty, sec- 
retary; W. H. Nalty, treasurer. 8. M. Shrader, auditor 
for the East Union company for sevén years, is cashier, 
and T. H. Loggins, formerly connected with the Pearl 
River Lumber Company, is sales manager. W. L. Boone 
is superintendent of the planing mill and L. P. Gowins 
superintendent of the saw mill. 


LBBB LILI LI II I 


HYMENEAL. 


Harrison-Freyschlag. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 19.—The wedding of J. Scott 
Harrison, jr., of Scott Harrison & Co., and Miss Norma 
Louise Freyschlag, daughter of E. W. Freyschlag, president 
of the Webb-Freyschlag Mercantile Company, will take place 
February 5 at the Westminster Congregational church. 





Double Golden Wedding. 


NortH Troy, Vt., Jan. 19.—A remarkable event occurred 
here New Year’s day when J. R. B. Hunt, of the lumber firm 
of Parker & Hunt, and his brother, Mitchell Hunt, with 
their wives, celebrated their golden weddings together. The 
rarity of the event was accentuated by the fact that the 
ladies are sisters also. It is doubtful if a similar event 
could be found anywhere. Mitchell Hunt, who is 80 years 
of age and has spent his life in farming and mining opera- 
tions, has three sons, a daughter and three great-grand- 
children, and J. R. B. Hunt has one son, two daughters and 
three grand-children. 


Fletcher-Gilchrist. 


A quiet wedding was held at the Pontchartrain Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., January 18, when the marriage of Grace 
Gilchrist and Henry Fletcher was solemnized. Miss Gil- 
christ is a daughter of F. W. Gilchrist, of Alpena, Mich. 
Mr. Fletcher is the son of F. W. Fletcher, of the same city, 
and the union serves to further strengthen the bonds which 
have existed between these two families for many years, 
Messrs. Gilchrist and Fletcher having been associated in 
— enterprises for twenty years or more. 

After the wedding the bridal couple left for a tour of the 
East. On their return Mr, and Mrs. Fletcher will reside at 
Alpena, Mich., where Mr. Fletcher is manager of the Fletcher 
Paper Company. 
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OREGON AND WASHINGTON MANUFACTURERS IN MONTHLY MEETING. 


Bureau of Grades’ Lengthy and Instructive Report—Resignation of Secretary Creative of Much Regret—Various Matters of Interest Before the Meeting. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 15.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association today was held in the convention hall 
of the Commercial Club. The usual routine business 
was transacted and the announcement was made of 
the resignation of A. B. Wastell, as secretary, a posi- 
tion that he has filled with honor and credit to himself 
and faithful allegiance and untiring efforts in behalf 
of the association and the lumber industry of Oregon 
for the last two and a half years. His resignation was 
accepted with sincere regret on the part of those with 
whom he has been associated. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 p. m. by Presi- 
dent L. J. Wentworth. The reading of the minutes 
of the preceding meeting was dispensed with, and 
Chairman Knapp, of the domestic fir committee, re- 
ported that the new uniform base list is being put in 
general use. Regarding the finish for the reception 
room in the new building for the Bureau of American 
Republics at Washington, D. C., Mr. Knapp stated that 
it was completed and had been loaded on ears for ship- 
ment. Mr. Knapp stated that those furnishing finish 
for other rooms in the building were arranging with 
contractors at Washington to install the finish, and 
while it had not been understood at the start that this 
should be done, the committee believed it should go 
ahead and place the finish as the others are doing. 
After some discussion the committee was instructed to 
go ahead and arrange for the placing of the finish. 


Associated Bureau of Grades Report. 


As chairman of the Associated Bureau of Grades Mr. 
Knapp presented the following report: 

We have been requested to make a report of the work 
done by the Associated Bureau of Grades during the last 
week, also to make suggestions for future work. 

We have three inspectors in the field covering all the 
mills belonging to the three associations in Washington 
and Oregon every thirty days. Instead of dividing the ter- 
ritery to be covered into three districts and assigning a 


resident inspector to each, the committee in charge of this ~ 


work decided that better results could be obtained by a 
rotary system, each inspector covering the entire ground 
every ninety days. The idea has worked out well and we 
have been able to obtain a much more uniform grade. Dur- 
ing the last year the following number of inspections have 
been made : 
Inspections. 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association...... 625 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 800 
" rrr er rrr rer rerrrerere ree Seer ee ee ee 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
CY dois cau on mba encensseernes tease enesaibe 121 


MS ore 6 oo ed lace ee ao ce ae wears Rh aed de 1,046 

We show below statement of receipts and expenditures 

from November 2, 1908, to December 31, 1909. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS. 

From the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 

RO ROOIIE 6 vo 60:0 hn 6:0:040-06 58 $5,300.33 
From the Oregon & Washington Lumber 

Manufacturers’ Association........... 3,572.00 
From the Southwestern Washington Lum- 

ber Manufacturers’ Association........ 950.00 








$9,822.33 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES. 
a Tey rer re eee $4,529.67 


0 
NS SOONG 6ca's ecu peewee cowie’ 4,819.04 9,348.71 


talance (mileage, expense money 
advanced and cash on hand)..... 

Expenses apportioned as follows: 
Pacife Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 

MEROGIOEE  n6. 04 0.45.00 00 46eecccencres 5,102.53 
(Cost based on report of cut made at 

mills receiving inspection during 1908- 

1909 is 2-5 cent a thousand.) 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 

Se SIL odncteed 500000 0.0 3,294.87 
(Cost based on report of cut made at 

mills receiving inspection during 1908- 

1909 is 44 cent a thousand.) 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Manu- 

facturers’ Association....... bheoatee os 951.31 
(Cost based on report of cut made at 

mills receiving inspection during 1908- 

1909 is 3-5 cent a thousand.) 

RECAPITULATION. 

aaa 


$ 473.62 


$9,822.33 





So eer re $9,348.71 

Se a ike 6 6 cdws 0606s s00800000e0% 202.30 

OE CE Das netiesa sd b.cewsedss 162.95 
Expense money advance 

yt Seer $ 5.99 

ee le Ge Bs cs cc csepecssoneve 49.78 

a ee eee eee 52.60 108.37 





$9,822.33 $9,822.33 
‘ Money received from special work, $245.30, credited as 
ollows: 
Vacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. ..$123.30 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation 





RE Ee OT ET ER CT POR POET PET eh ee $245.30 
Our work has been confined chiefly to the manufac- 
tured grades of uppers, for the reason that so very few 
mills grade their common lumber before shipment. We 
occasionally spend a little time with a tallyman who 
may be loading a car of common at the time of our 
inspection. This class of stock should receive more at- 
tention, and we will be able to devote more time to same 
in the future. 

Cobperation of the mills in this inspection is abso- 
lutely essential to the success of the bureau. 

In order to derive the best results possible from the 
inspection, the men directly responsible for the grading 
and manufacture should be turned over to the inspector 
during his visit at the mills. 

We appreciate that this will necessitate the loss of a 
litte time, but the results will justify the means. It is 
easier to explain an error to a grader when the board 
in question is before you than to = it through a 
report. The great majority of the mills appreciate this 
fact and give us all the assistance possible. 

The lack of competent graders is another feature that 
the Inspector has to contend with. From our observa- 
tions we have come to the conclusion that a good grader 
is worthy of his hire. What is true of the grader is 
also true of the trimmer. Millmen are too apt to think 
that anyone can trim lumber. I will cite two instances 
to demonstrate that a r trimmerman is an expensive 
luxury. While in a mill up north of Seattle I noticed a 
man trimming car siding. His lengths were 9 feet 4 


inches and 10 feet 4 inches. If for any reason the piece 
he was trimming would not gy him the length required, 
he would throw the piece left into the conveyor, even 
if it happened to be only a few inches short of the length 
required. 

A man was trimming V G flooring in a mill in Oregon. 
The trimming table was rigged with stops both sides of 
his trim saw. He was in the habit of trimming to length 
from the front end of his piece, and if there happened to 
be a defect at the other end, it was necessary for him 
to trim a shorter length in order to get rid of the defect. 
To explain more explicitly: I saw him take a 14-foot 
board with a defect 6 inches from the front end. He 
shoved the place up against the 12-foot stop behind his 
saw and trimmed 2 feet. He brought the piece along in 
front of him and found a defect a few inches from the 
other end, which necessitated trimming—this required 2 
feet more. In other words, he trimmed off 4 feet in 
—. = get rid of defects that could have been trimmed 
in oot. 

We cite these two instances to remind each of you to 
watch the trimming and grading behind your planers, to 
see if you have one of these cheap expensive men trim- 
ing or grading your lumber. We believe in manufac- 
turing lumber as cheaply as possible, but fail to see the 
pom gael of hiring poor men to grade or trim the finished 
stock. 

_Proper kiln drying of fir lumber is a very serious ques- 
tion with the majority of mills. We have no suggestions 
to offer that would assist the mills in getting a proper 
dry on their finish stock; still, we feel that some method 
could be arrived at that would improve existing condi- 
tions. If any manufacturer of fir lumber has solved this 
question he would be conferring a great service to the 
fir lumber industry by making public his method of dry- 
ing. In making our rounds of inspection we find the 
grades of lumber lowered more by improper drying than 
from any other source. By improper drying we mean 
either getting the lumber too dry, so that it will chip in 
machining, or in not getting it dry enough. One is as 
serious as the other, but we find more of the insuffi- 
ciently dried stock than of the other. We call this 
matter to your attention to see if some satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem can not be arrived at. 

The introduction of fast-feed machines has reduced the 
grades to a large extent. This is especially true of 
tongue and groove stock. There may be a slight saving 
in the cost of production, but the waste and lowering of 
grades will more than offset this saving. With reference 
to sizes, there are only two association mills in Washing- 
ton and two in Oregon which are not making flooring 
standard. Outside of Grays harbor and the Columbia 
river district the mills are retaining the old standard on 
ceiling. In size we have found all mills pretty close to 
standard, but we find considerable variation in the size 
of the bead and tongue. It is just as easy to work to 
standard patterns as otherwise, and mills should make 
an effort to do so. Running ceiling with a V has been 
instituted by several mills in Oregon and at Grays har- 
bor, and appears to please the trade when introduced. 
On finish the mills generally have adopted the new 
standard on thickness and width. 

It is time for the three associations comprising the 
Bureau of Grades to appoint a chief inspector. There 
are so many questions of grades to be settled and so 
much special work to attend to that one man should be 
available at all times. A monthly report should be 
gotten out and any suggestions as to changes in the 
working of the bureau should be made through the chief., 
The committee as appointed by the three associations 
should work in the capacity of an advisory board, but 
the details of the work should fall on the chief in- 
spector. The question of maintaining inspector8$ in Cali- 
fornia, Utah and Colorado territory and in the East has 
been mentioned from time to time, and we recommend 
that such a movement be started. From the inspectors’ 
reports and from our observations we know that the 
majority of the mills are in pretty good shape as to 
grades of uppers. 

If any complaints are coming in on this class of stock 
it would appear that the fault lay with the other fellow, 
and it would be well to have a man on the ground to 
settle these complaints. This work would be practically 
self supporting as an-agreement would be entered into 
between the buyer and seller whereby if the stock in 
question is found to be on grade the buyer would assume 
the expense of the inspection, and vice versa. 

This work should be carried on through the Bureau of 
Grades, and it would naturally fall on the chief inspector 
to keep in touch with these inspectors and direct them 
to any point where their services may be needed. We 
would sum up the points necessary to the success of the 
bureau as follows: 

Codéperation of the mills with the inspectors. 

Appointment of chief inspector. 

Maintenance of two or more inspectors in the East to 
settle complaints. : 

Better class of men to trim and grade the finished 
stock. 4 

All of which is respectfully submitted for your con- 
sideration. 

T. R. GREENWOOD, 
H. C. ANGELL, 
A. L. MELLER. 
Inspectors. 
‘ens: 
SSOCIATED BuREAU OF GRADES. 

F. C. Knapp, Chairman. 

A. N. RiaGs, Secretary. 

Cc. C. Bronson, Treasurer. 


Regarding the Berlin exposition, to be held this year, 
J. P. Keating, chairman of the committee to which a 
communication regarding it was referred at a previous 
meeting, reported that he had taken the matter up 
with other Coast associations to ascertain their inten- 
tions in the matter, and so far he had not been advised 
of their action. When advices were received he would 
report at a later meeting. . a 

For the railroad committee, A. C. Dixon, chairman, 
reported on the matter of checking weights, and sev- 
eral minor routine matters. 


Freight Bureau Report. 


Edward Ostrander, who has charge of the traffic and 
freight claim bureau, reported as follows: 
Claims filed December 18, 1909, to January 14, 


ER rere tb oka ui sine e Sees 
Total amount of claims May 17, 1909, to date.... aes 


Total collections reported to date............0.+5 »782.25 
Collection fee on claims reported to date......... 208.66 
WEIGHING. 


From the best information I have been able to obtain the 
weighing of lumber shipments is now being performed in 
a fairly satisfactory manner; only one or two complaints 
have been made recently. 

Frequent check weighing has resulted in getting the scales 
in good Ls igen order and, I am advised, they now check 
very closely th weights of carloads of standard weight 
commodities shipped here from the Wast, also that Coast 


-members while serving as manager of the Cargo 


weights check closely with eastern association weights on 
cars moving from the East to this territory. 


To Entertain Visiting Retailers. 

As to the entertainment of the members of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at the an- 
nual meeting to be held in Portland February 14-16, 
W. B. Mackay, chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, stated that it had at first been intended to have 
the big banquet Monday night, February 14, but at the 
request of the officers of the retailers’ association, it 
had been decided to hold the banquet Wednesday night, 
February 16. This was the only change in the plans, 
as previously announced. A large attendance is antici- 
pated, of lumber dealers from all over the West. As 
the annual meeting of the Oregon and Washington 
association occurs the following Saturday and is, ac- 
cording to custom, followed by a banquet, it was sug- 
gested that it be held on the Wednesday precetling and 
the kanquet be combined with the retailers’ banquet. 
After some discussion it was decided, however, that it 
would be better to have the annual meeting on the 
constitutional date, Saturday, December 19, and follow 
it with an informal dinner, as in the past. The com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Mackay is chairman, was in- 
structed to look after this dinner also. 

Secretary Wastell read copies of letters of condolence 
sent by him for, the asosciation on the occasion of the 
death of the late George E. Birge, manager of the Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Agency at Centralia, Wash., and 
replies received thereto. They were approved. 


Secretary Wastell Resigns. 

President Wentworth stated that it was with regret 
that he was compelled to announce the resignation of 
Mr. Wastell as secretary, to take effect March 1, as 
he intends to associate himself with a timber company. 
President Wentworth said: 


Ile has been a very efficient secretary, carrying out the 
plans outlined by the directors and initiating much work 
himself. His interest and zéal has made it a pleasure for 
me to act as president of the association. The directors, 
at their meeting this morning, accepted his resignation with 
regret. We hate to see him go, for it will be hard to 
replace him. He is leaving us to become associated with 
a timber company, and we are glad that if we must lose 
him that he is going into a good business. I assure you 
it is with great regret that I tell you of this, for I dislike 
to think of our not having Mr. Wastell with us as secre- 
tary much longer. He will, however, remain until March 1, 
and look after the association’s interests in connection with 
the annual convention of the western retailers in Portland 
in February. In conclusion I wish to extend to him my 
own best wishes for success, as well as to bespeak for him 
the kindest feeling of all the members for him in his new 


work, 
Mr. Wastell’s Letter. 


The following letter addressed to President Went 
worth by Mr. Wastell, as submitted, is an effort at a 
response to the very kindly and sincere expressions 
made by the members of the association present at the 
meeting: 

January 12, 1910. 
Mr. L. J. Wentworth, Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Porthkand, Ore. 

Dear Sir: Confirming our conversation of today, I wish 
formally to present to you as president of the association 
my resignation as secretary, to take effect on or about March 
1, in accord with your desire that I continue through the 
fiscal year and assist in launching my successor in the new 
fiscal year, with the understanding that for any reason my 
release can be arranged at an earlier date, or if desired to 
continue for a few days subsequent to date mentioned, the 
wishes of the directors will be conformed with, as Mr. 
Hawkins, of the Whitney Timber Company, with whom I 
am to be associated as assistant, cheerfuly acceded to my 
request that all reasonable demands of the association be 
complied with as to the date when the very pleasant rela- 
tions that I have sustained with the association discontinue. 

I beg to express to you, and through you to the board 
of directors and the membership in the association, my 
appreciation of the uniform consideration and courtesy that 
has been shown me throughout the two and a half years 
that I have been secretary of the association, as well as in 
the preceding six months when I first met — of your 

nspection 
Bureau, summing up three of the happiest years of my 
life. 

In making the change I anticipate broader scope for my 
efforts, but feel that the apprenticeship served with the 
association will be invaluable in my new relations. It is a 
matter of great satisfaction that in taking up the new work 
I am on the right side of the fence and if the directors feel 
as I do the very pleasant personal relations will continue 
indefinitely. 


At the suggestion of W. B. Mackay, the Chair ap- 
pointed Mr. Mackay, E. D. Kingsley and G. A. Gris- 
wold a committee to prepare suitable resolutions on the 
resignation of Mr. Wastell. In addition to being secre- 
tary of this association, Mr. Wastell is secretary of the 
American Lumber Trade Congress, and though having 
keen engaged in association work but a few years is 
recognized as one of the Jeading lumber association 
secretaries of the country. ; 

As the annual election of the association occurs at 
the annual meeting February 19, it was necessary to 
name a committee at today’s meeting to nominate trus 
tees for the ensuing year. The nominating committee 
as elected today is as follows: E. D. Kingsley, C. G. 
Briggs, F. C. Young, G. A. Griswold and W. W. Clark. 
This concluded the business and the meeting adjourned. 


Attendance, 


L. J. Wentworth, Portland; Portland Lbr. Co. 

F. C. Knapp, Portland; Peninsula Lbr. Co. 

F. C. Young, Portland; West Side Lbr. & Shingle Co. 
W. B. Mackay, Portland; North Pacific Lbr. Co. 

J. P. Keating, Portland; C. K. Spaulding -Logging Co. 
G. A. Griswold, Portland; Falls s Lbr. Co. 

. W. Thompson, Cascade Locks; Wind River Lbr. Co. 
. C. Dixon, Eugene; Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co. 

Edward Ostrander, Portland; Freight Claim Bureau. 
B. Wastell, Portland; secretary. 

J. M. Leiter, Sheridan; Willamina Lbr. Co. 

E. D. Kingsley, Portland; West Oregon Lbr. Co. 
Charles Briggs, Bridal Veil; Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
O. M. Clark, Linnton; Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 
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CURRENT RAILWAY ACTIVITY. 


MISSOURI CAPITALISTS INVADE CANADIAN 
FIELD. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Jan. 17.—A railroad, to be known 
as the Alberta & Great Western, and to extend 350 miles 
through undeveloped territory in Alberta, Canada, has 
been financed by W. R. Clarke, president of the United 
States Trust Company, and B. R, Clarke, his brother. 
The bonds were sold in England and France. Edmonton 
will be the southern terminus. 





COMMISSIONER WILL HEAR TENNESSEE RATE 
CASE. 

BrIstToL, TENN., Jan. 3.—Judge C. A. Prouty, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, will conduct a hearing 
of the Tennessee-Kentucky and Virginia rate controversy, 
at Knoxville, beginning January 24. The fight is largely 
between the coal operators, the east Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky operators having filed complaint against the South- 
ern railway, alleging that it is discriminating on rates 
in favor of Virginia. The Virginia rates were fixed by 
the commission and the complaint may lead to an almost 
complete readjustment of freight rates in the three 
states. Several Bristol lawyers will appear in the case 
as counsel for the respective interests, 





WEST VIRGINIA WILL INVESTIGATE RAIL- 
ROADS. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 12.—Gov. William E. Glass- 
cock, of West Virginia, is investigating the charge made 
by shippers along the Baltimore & Ohio railroad that 
the Pennsylvania railroad is in control of the Baltimore 
& Ohio and that its equipment is entirely inadequate to 
handle the increasing traffic of that territory. A large 
section of West Virginia is entirely dependent upon the 
Baltimore & Ohio for its railroad facilities, thousands 
of tons of coal and millions of feet of lumber being 
produced daily for shipment along its lines. The gov- 
ernor will turn over all the information he gathers to 
the attorney general, who will be asked for an early 
opinion. If there is recourse, Governor Glasscock is 
expected to take immediate action. 





IMPORTANT TRANSFER OF SOUTHERN ROAD. 

LAKE CHARLES, LaA., Jan. 5.—The announcement that 
the St. Louis; Watkins & Gulf road will be taken over 
and operated as a part of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern road after February 15 is a source of much 
satisfaction to the lumbermen who have mills along the 
Watkins line between Lake Charles. and Alexandria. 
Heretofore many of the mills along this line, particu- 
larly those not located at competing points, have had 
great difficulty in securing sufficient cars, and it is be- 
lieved that as soon as the line is made a part of the 
main road and Lake Charles made the southern terminal 
this source of trouble will be done away with. The 
annual meeting of the Watkins company will be held 
in this city January 15, when, it is said, the formal 
transfer of the line will be made. 





TRUNK LINE COMMISIONER PROPOSES HIGHER 
RATES. 

CINCINNATI, OnIO, Jan. 11.—C. C. McCain, commis- 
ioner of the Trunk Line Association, has issued a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Necessary Readjustment of 
Railway Rates,’’ in the hope of convincing the public 
that a readjustment of freight rates is necessary to keep 
he railroads from serious financial stress. A former 
cireular by Mr. McCain resulted in a conference at the 
Sinton hotel in this city last June, at which delegates 
‘rom twelve states pledged funds to fight any attempt 
o advance rates. Commissioner E. E. Williamson, of 
ihe Receivers’ & Shippers’ Association, is secretary of 
ihe eonference and is keeping closely in touch with 
‘very move made by the railroads. It is probable that 
' call will be issued for a second session of the con- 
ention. 





—_— 


KENTUCKY RAILROAD EXTENSIONS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 12.—Lumbermen are greatly in- 
‘crested in railroad extensions now proposed in eastern 
‘\entuecky. The Wasioto & Black Mountain Railway 
‘ompany has lately increased its capital stock from 
*1,000,000 to $50,000,000, and there is little doubt that 
‘lis company will carry out its building plans and extend 

s present road directly into the richest coal and timber 
ind in Kentucky. The Lexington & Eastern will also 
extend from_Jackson; the Louisville & Atlantic will be 
built into the mountains very soon, and it is rumored that 
the time is not far distant when the Norfolk & Western 

ill enter Kentucky on the other side of the mountains 
‘rom Virginia. 

Louisville & Nashville earnings during the current fiscal 
year amount to almost $2,500,000. The year begins July 
|, and the inerease thus far is $2,443,798 over the same 
period last year. 





EXTENSIONS PLANNED FOR PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 11.—According to statistics of 
the state railway commissioner 1,240 miles of railroad 
'S projected to affect the Inland Empire and the state of 
Washington in 1910... This information has been received 
by Levi G. Monroe, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of this city. During the last year, it is'estimated, 
more than 600 miles was constructed: in -Washington. 


At the beginning of 1909 there was about 4,383 miles of 
trackage in this district. This will be materially in- 
creased in 1910, according to plans made public by 
railroads centering in the Inland Empire. 

It is reported that the proposed branch of the Northern 
Pacific railway from Toppenish to Fort Simcoe, Wash., 
will be extended south into Klickitat county to Golden- 
dale, making Lyle, on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
railway, the terminus. Northern Klickitat county boasts 
of magnificent timber belts of yellow pine and fir cover- 
ing an approximate area of 500 square miles. In the 
aggregate there is more than 3,000,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber in this territory. Timbermen have shown little 
interest in the resources of the county, owing to poor 
transportation facilities. With a prospective outlet to 
market interest is being manifested in the lands, which 
are rapidly increasing in price. 





RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 11.—Official reports of the 
state department of labor and printing set forth that 
during the last year lumber railroads were added as fol- 
lows to the roads already in existence or included in new 
tram roads built: 

The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio has built a 60-mile 
extension southward through the mountains to Bostic, 
N. C.; the Virginia, Carolina & Southern, from Lumber- 
ton to Hope Mills, 27 miles; the Appalachian railway, 
from Feering to Cherokee, 6144 miles, and the Carolina- 
Tennessee Southern from Bushville to Eagle Creek, 14 
miles. The Elkins & Alleghany is building toward Sparta 
in the mountains, and the Norfolk & Southern is com- 
pleting its 5-mile trestle across Albemarle sound, in 
eastern North Carolina. The Raleigh & Southport rail- 
road proposes a short extension which will probably give 
connection with George, N.C., in the midst of the coast 
timber region. The Mattamuskett railroad is also in 
prospect, running from points in Hyde county, rich in 
timber, to Belhaven and Washington, N. C. 





TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE’S PROGRESS OF 
ONE YEAR. 

The great achievement of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound railway in 1909 was its completion “and 
opening to traffic. On June 15, without formal celebra- 
tion of any kind, the last rail was dropped into place, 
the last spike driven and announcement made by the 
president that through freight might be solicited. 

With practically all of the grade completed, at the 
opening of 1909 there remained 350 miles of track to 
lay, several steel bridges to place and the entire line to 
be put in condition for traffic. In the three great 
mountain ranges traversed by the railway—the Rockies, 
Bitter Root and Cascades—millions of feet of rock 
and dirt are being moved to fill in the great rifts, ravines 
and gulleys in the mountains. The ‘‘fill’’ at Topog- 
rapher gulch in the Cascades early in 1909 was the 
largest ever accomplished by the hydraulic process, hav- 
ing been two years under construction. All this work 
has been carried on without interrupting traffic. 

The line west of Butte was originally intended for 
freight service only during 1909, but the tide of immi- 
gration into those sections of western Montana, north- 
ern Idaho and eastern Washington assumed such pro- 
portions that passenger trains became a necessity and 
a local*service was established. These new towns now 
have daily trains carrying poe and mails. This 
line entered the West with a} reputation established by 
its parent, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway; 
and the work done and that in contemplation insure its 
right to be classed among the favored institutions of 
the Pacific coast. Its general offices were established in 
Seattle during 1909 in the White and Henry buildings 
and the management of its entire 1,800 miles of railroad 
is carried on exclusively from the western end. 

The completed system will have a great number of 
feeders, some of which were completed in 1909. Three 
branch lines in South Dakota were constructed and will 
be open to the publie next spring. Two of these, running 
southwest from the Missouri river crossing, penetrate 
the Cheyenne river reservation. The third, running 
northeast from McLaughlin, thirty miles west of the 
Missouri, enters the Cannon Ball river valley, reaching 
the old town of New England in North Dakota. Some 
heavy reconstruction work was done on the line of the 
old Montana railroad at its highest elevation, involving 
a reduction of the gradient to a maximum of 1 percent. 

West of the Bitter Root mountains a number of branch 
lines are under construction and projected. A_ line 
from St. Maries south to Bovill, Ida., will serve im- 
mense white pine timber tracts and open for settlement 
a remarkably rich district bordering on the Palouse 
country. Active work on a line from Plummer, Ida., 
to Spokane and the Coeur d’Alene will begin as soon as 
the weather permits. Many branch lines have been sur- 
veyed during the last year in eastern Washington, one 
of which is toward Priest Rapids, in the Columbia river 
country. 

From Moncton, in the Cedar river valley, a line is 
under construction through the Snoqualmie valley, touch- 
ing Monroe and Snohomish and reaching the heart of 
Everett, where industrial tracks will lead to all the 
manufactories of that city. The Tacoma Eastern rail- 
way,.which.is.owned by. the Chieago,-Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound railway, has, recently built an extension from 
McKenna, ,Wash., to Gate City, about twenty miles, 
where it’ connécfs with a‘joint line of the Union Pa- 


cific leading to the Grays harbor district, and thence 
diverging lines are to be built into the great timber 
country north and west. A line has also been con- 
structed from Moncton to Enumclaw, about twenty miles, 
serving the lumber interests of that section. 

In connection with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway and the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound railway, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, a new oriental 
steamship line to Manila, China and Japan, was put into 
commission during the summer of 1909. Arrangements 
have been made with the Australian mail line of steam- 
ships for a through monthly service from Seattle and 
Tacoma to Australia and New Zealand, which will be- 
come effective in February. Negotiations are under way 
looking to the establishing of a direct steamship service 
to Honolulu, H. I. These numerous phases of activity 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway indi- 
cate the live part it is taking in the development of 
the Pacific Northwest. 


Affecting Freight Rates. 


NEW RATE ON CROSS TIES. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 11.—A rate of 7 cents a hun- 
dred pounds on cross ties from Somertown to Nashville 
and Franklin, Tenn., to be effective on and after January 
6, has been ordered by the Louisville & Nashville railroad. 











RATE HEARING IN TEXAS. 

AUSTIN, TEXx., Jan. 5.—The railroad commission of 
Texas February 17 will take up and consider the read- 
justment of rates applying on lumber and articles taking 
lumber rates, in car loads, transported by railroads be- 
tween points in Texas. The hearing will extend to all 
questions that may arise as to the reasonableness, fair- 
ness and justice of the lumber rates in force and as to 
the reduction, if any, which can reasonably be made in 
the present rates. 

The commission will also consider the matter of the 
adoption of rules and regulations for milling-in-transit 
privileges on logs, to be observed by railroad companies 
in this state. 

As a basis for consideration the following adjustment 
is proposed: 
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NEBRASKA LUMBER CONCERNS FILE RATE 
COMPLAINT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—The Commercial Club, 
of Omaha, Neb., including twenty-two lumber companies, 
has filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against the Anderson & Saline River Railway 
Company and 105 other roads. 

The complaint alleges that for many years prior to 
1903 defendants published or concurred in tariffs naming 
rates on lumber and other forest products in carload lots 
from a large producing territory on their lines in the 
states named of 23 cents a hundredweight to Omaha, 
South Omaha and Council Bluffs; that, following the 
order of the commission in the case of the Lincoln Com- 
mercial Club versus the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway Company et al, to the effect that the rates 
on lumber from all points west of the Mississippi river 
should be the same to Omaha as to Lincoln, the de- 
fendants made the order effective by advancing the rates 
from all points that had had a 23-cent rate to Omaha, 
South Omaha and Council Bluffs and a 24-cent rate to 
Lincoln to 25 cents a hundred pounds. 

The complaint alleges further that, following an order 
of the commission made June 24, 1908, to the effect 
that rates from the aforesaid territory to Des Moines, 
Iowa, should not exceed the rates to Omaha, the defend- 
ants again advanced the rates to Omaha, South Omaha 
and Council Bluffs from 25 cents to 26% cents a hun- 
dred pounds. 

At the same time the rates from points west of the 
Mississippi river in the lumber producing territory were 
advanced from 23 cents to 25 cents and subsequently to 
2644 cents, and both of these advances were followed by 
such of these defendants as have their rails east of the 
Mississippi river. So that, from all points east of the 
Mississippi river, where the rates had formerly been for 
many years 23 cents, they are now uniformly 26% cents 
to Omaha, South Omaha and Council Bluffs. 

The effect of the action of the defendants in ad- 
vancing the lumber rates from this large producing 
territory 3% cents a hundredweight has been greatly to 
increase the cost of the transportation of lumber to the 
complaining lumber dealers. It is claimed that this rate , 
of 26% cents is unreasonable and. excessive in the, amount 
that it exceeds 23 cents, and is therefore in violation of: 
the act to regulate commerce. 
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Complainants ask that defendants be required to 
answer the charges of the complaint and that an order 
be made by the commission commanding them to cease 
from this violation of the law and from maintaining the 
present adjustment of rates and commanding them to 
restore the old rate of 23 cents. 

Reparation is also asked for the time from which the 
advances went into effect on all carload shipments 
by the complainants made since that time. Permission 
is asked to file at a later date a statement prior to the 
hearing of the case, showing the particulars of all the 
shipments to the points named and upon which reparation 
will be claimed in the event that the said advances should 
be declared unreasonable and unlawful, and that be- 
tween the time of the filing of this statement and the 
time of the final settlement of the case by the com- 
mission shippers have the right to file a further state- 
ment covering shipments made during that interim. 





UPPER CUMBERLAND OPERATORS ANXIOUS 
ABOUT FREIGHT RATES. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 11.—Wrought up. over the 
rumor that the existing traffic arrangements between the 
Tennessee Central and the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific, Southern and Illinois Central railroads 
will be canceled upon the expiration of the present con- 
tract, causing a heavy loss to manufacturers of lumber, 
the Upper Cumberland Manufacturers & Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting at Monterey at which resolutions 
requesting the maintainance of the present rates were 
adopted and sent to the. Tennessee Central. If the pres- 
ent rates are not protected it is believed that freight 
rates would increase about $3 a thousand feet, preventing 
the section from competing in the open market on many 
grades of lumber now handled at a small profit. It is 
said that several representatives of foreign concerns have 
been notified to withdraw unless the present rates are 
maintained. 





DISCRIMINATION IN WHARF USAGE BY RAIL- 
ROADS. 

WasHIncToNn, D. C., Jan. 18.—The following order 
was issued January 13 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: 

In the matter of discriminations in the use of wharfage 
facilities at Pensacola, Fla., it appearing that the Louisville 
& Nashville railroad owns certain wharves at Pensacola, 
Fla., upon which are laid tracks of that company and which 
are used as the terminal facilities of that company in the 
handling of export and import traffic between foreign coun- 
tries and points in the United States, and also for the 
handling of traflic moving between points in the different 
states of the United States, and that the Gulf Transit Com- 
pany is engaged under some arrangement with the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company in the operation of said 
wharves and terminal facilities, and complaint having been 
made that in the operation of these wharves and terminal 
facilities for the handling both of import, export and domes- 
tic traffic, discrimination is practiced between different ship- 
pers in that certain shippers are given privileges in connec. 
tion with the use of said wharves which are denied to other 
shippers, and in that traflic is handled over said wharves 
only when carried to and from Pensacola by certain lines of 
steamships as well as in other respects; it is ordered that 
a proceeding of investigation be installed to which the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company and the Gulf 
Transit Company are made defendants; that said defendants 
be required to file with the commission within thirty days 
from service of this order answers stating the relation 
between the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company and 
the Gulf Transit Company in the operation of these wharves 
and terminal facilities, the rules and regulations which are 
applied to the handling of traffic over said wharves by 
means of said terminal facilities, and giving reference to all 
tariff provisions affecting the use of these wharves and 
terminals; that upon the coming in of said answers, the 
matter may be proceeded with to the end that a full in- 
vestigation and hearing may be had and such order made 
in the premises as may be required. 
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NATIONAL DEMURRAGE RULES TO BE EN- 
FORCED. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 18.—Beginning March 1, the 
Railroad Commission of Indiana will enforce the de- 
murrage rules of the National Association of Rai!way 
Commissioners. A decision to adopt these rules was 
reached at a hearing on a petition filed by the Indiana 
Manufacturers’ & Shippers Association, with which a 
number of Indiana lumbermen are identified. 

There are nine rules governing demurrage included in 
the order, the most important of which, possibly, is the 
rule of average, which is as follows: 

When a shipper or receiver enters into the following agree- 
ment the charge for detention of cars, provided for by rule 
7, on all cars held for loading or unloading by such shipper 
or receiver shall be computed on the basis of the average 
time of detention to ail such cars during each calendar 
month, such average detention to be computed as follows: 

(a) A credit of one day will be allowed for each car 
released within the first twenty-four hours of free time. 
A debit of one day will be charged for each twenty-four 
hours or fraction thereof that a car is detained beyond the 
first forty-eight hours of free time. In no case shall move 
than one day’s credit be allowed on any one car, and in no 
case shall more than seven days’ credit be applied in can- 
cellation of debits accruing on any one car. 

(b) At the end of the calendar month the total number 
of days credited will be deducted from the total number of 
days debited, and $1 per day charged for the remainder. 
If the credits equal or exceed the debits, no charge will be 
made to the detention of the cars, and no payments will be 
made to shippers or receivers on account of such excess of 
credits, nor shall the credits in excess of the debits of any 
one month be considered in computing the average detention 
for another month. 

(c) Credits earned on cars belonging to one class of equip- 
ment shall not be used in offsetting debits accruing on cars 
belonging to a different class of equipment. For the pur- 
pose of applying this provision, cars shall be deemed to 
consist of two classes—(1) box cars, including refrigerators, 
and (2) freight cars of all other descriptions. 

‘(d) A shipper or receiver who elects to take advantage 
of this average agreement shall not be entitled to cancella- 
tion or refund of demurrage charges under sections “a” and 
“b” of rule 8 

(e) A shipper or receiver who elects to take advantage 
of this average agreement may be required to give sufficient 
security to the carrier for payment of balances against him 
at the end of each month. 
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~ LIVE LUMBER -TOPICS. 


THE McENERY SCRIP LAND CASEIN LOUISIANA. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 18.—Attorney General Guion, 
of Louisiana, has been notified by the clerk of the United 
States Supreme Court that that august tribunal may be 
ready to listen to argument of the case of J. W. Frellsen 
& Co. vs. A. W. Crandall et al., the last week in this 
month. The defendant formerly was register of the 
state land office and was sued in that capacity, having 
refused the plaintiff’s application to patents to thousands 
of acres of McEnery scrip land. Refusal was based on 
the contention that the lands in question had already 
been filed upon and patented. The suit is in the nature 
of a test of the validity of the McEnery scrip titles and 
the power of the Louisiana legislature to cure such de- 
fects as may have existed. The Frellsen syndicate, it 
will be remembered, contended that the titles were null 
and void and thereupon made application for entry of 
considerable tracts. In 1906, the year following this 
application, the legislature passed a law providing for 
the validation of the present holders’ titles, upon their 
payment of $1.50 an acre on their holdings. The Frell- 
sen people then sued out an injunction to prevent the 
register from accepting these payments or making en- 
tries as directed by the act. Plaintiff lost its case in the 
state supreme court and appealed to the federal Supreme 
Court. It will be seen that the suit is of large import, 
but if the state wins again the holders of lands under 
McEnery scrip fortified by the validation of the legis- 
lature will doubtless be insured against further molesta- 
tion. 





LOUISIANA LAND ASSESSMENT TROUBLES. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 11.—Sensational reports have 
been coming from Iberia parish to the effect that cer- 
tain owners of timber land had‘ made erroneous returns 
of their property to the parish assessor, and the Iberia 
parish grand jury was requested to investigate. Last 
week the jury made its report, completely exonerating 
the lumbermen from charges both of fraud and inac- 
curacy. ‘‘After investigation,’’ said the jury in its 
report, ‘‘we find these lands assessed according to classi- 
fication, and no evidence has been introduced tending to 
show the affidavits of the lumbermen to have been either 
erroneous or fraudulent.’’ 

According to a recent report from New Iberia, the 
parish school board has been looking into the question 
of the sixteenth section, or school lands, and has found, 
or thinks it has found, that considerable of these lands 
have been disposed of illegally. It is stated that the 
board will make an attempt to recover any of this land 
that it regards as legaliy recoverable, and a rigid search 
of the titles is promised. 

The. police jury of De Soto parish, sitting at Mans- 
field, was requested by the state board of equalization re- 
cently to employ an expert timber estimator to fix the 
assessment valuation of all timbered lands in the parish. 
The jury has declined to take any action in the matter. 


BIG LUMBER PROPERTY TRANSFER IN TEXAS. 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 22.—One of the biggest lumber 
property deals in Texas for some years was closed last 
night when all the holdings of the William Carlisle 
Lumber Company, in eastern Texas, mostly in Trinity, 
Tyler and Polk counties, with Onalaska as headquarters, 
were bought by the J. M. West Lumber Company, J. M. 
West and Robert C. Duff being the principal purchasers. 
The purchase included two mills of 200,000 feet daily 
capacity in Onalaska, 143,000 acres of timber land, the 
Beaumont & Great Northern railway, standard gage, 
extending from Livingston, Polk county, to Trinity, in 
Trinity county, thirty-four miles long, several miles of 
logging trams and stock on hand. 

The purchasers get 1,000,000,000 feet of timber. A 
check was given for $2,750,000, completing the deal. 
Two millions more completed the price. The Carlisle 
company was composed of William Carlisle and George 
Pennell, Atchison, Kan. The former was present at the 
closing of the deal, but has, with Judge Orr, gone home. 
Both are old millmen. 

The officers of the new company are J. M. West, 
president; R. C. Duff, vice president of the lumber 
company, and vice president and general manager of 
the railway company; C. B. Granbury, secretary and 
treasurer, and John W. Chandler, sales manager. 

The land is in a solid body fifty-four miles along the 
north side of Trinity river, from Trinity through that 
county into Polk and through it to Hardin county. It 
is excellently located for merchantable purchases and is 
one of the best timbered tracts in the state. A section 
ten miles long and five wide is yellow pine, supplying 
also about 20,000 feet of hardwoods to the acre. 

The West company last week increased its capital 
from $400,000 -to $5,000,000 dollars. The headquarters 
of the company will be removed to Houston after 
January 1, 1910. 

Onalaska, included in the deal, has 3,000 people, a 
large hotel, an ice plant and two schools. 

The Kirby Lumber Company, of this city, issued an 
order yesterday cutting down the working days to five 
in the week of all mills operating. The company al- 
ready has five mills—Beaumont, Mobile, Village, Wood- 
ville and Browndel—closed down. It is charged to 
dullness in the lumber market and discouraging outlook. 
President Kirby left last night to spend Christmas in 
New York. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 3—The accompanying portraits 
are those of John M. West, president of the West Lum- 
ber Company; Robert C. Duff, vice president of the 
West Lumber Company and general manager of the 
Beaumont & Great Northern railway; William Carlisle, 
president of the Beaumont & Great Northern railway. 
The last named was the owner of the Onalaska mills and 
the railway, bought by the other two, in December last. 
They have moved the headquarters of the company to 
this city. 
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JOHN M. WEST, WILLIAM CARLISLE, R. C. DUFF. 
Principals in a Big East Texas Lumber Company Purchase. 
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LATE INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN MACHINERY. 


SOMETHING NEW IN FAIRLEADERS. 


The time consumed in arranging the lead blocks in the 
operation of a yarding engine and the wear on the line 
are largely determined by the fairleaders employed. The 
fairleaders are mounted on the forward end of the yard- 





RETURN FAIRLEADER DEVICE—FRONT VIEW. 


ing engine sled, guiding the line properly on the drums. 

Illustrated herewith are two fairleader devices that 
have lately been put.on the market by the Washington 
Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. The mainline fairleader 
consists of a series of heavy white metal rollers mounted 
on iron frame, as shown, and is built for the hardest 
service. This device is so constructed as to allow connect- 





MAIN LINE FAIRLEADER DEVICE. 


ing links and belt hooks to pass through, and it has two 
rollers in the bight of the line instead of one, as in the 
ease of other fairleaders. The rear roller is adjustable 
from side to side, according to the direction of the lead. 

The return fairleader eonsists of sheaves and rollers, as 
shown, mounted on a swivel frame which turns with the 
pull of the rope in any direction. This fairleader is an 


“ 


improvement over others in having the rollers front and 
rear, aS shown, and being so constructed as to turn 
easily with the action of the line. 





FLEXIBLE GRABHOOK FOR WRAPPING CHAINS. 


Aside from any humane considerations that may lead 
to the adoption of a safe appliance instead of a dan- 
gerous one, the economy involved should be and generally 
is sufficient to determine the choice 
in favor of safety. Gradually in 
all fields where mechanical devices 
are employed those that are dan- 
gerous to human life or limb are 
being replaced by those that are 
safe. 

It is said that old methods of 
using binding chains in log loading 
annually cause heavy loss of life on 
account of the operator being under 
the necessity of placing himself in a 
dangerous position while unfastening 
the hook. 

To eliminate this danger, A. A. 
Sprogis, of Gleason, Wis., has invented the loggers’ 
flexible safety grab hook illustrated herewith. The 
picture shows the ease with which this hook is coupled. 
One end of the chain is permanently fastened to the 
lower ring of the hook. The other end is passed around 
the load, the hook is closed and the chain is taken 
through the large opening as shown. When the chain 
is tight, one link is allowed to slip into the slot in the 
upper part of the hook, where it is held. The hook is 
unlatched or released by means of a light rope, per- 
mitting the operator to remain at a distance, out of 
danger. The inventor and maker of the hook, A. A. 
Sprogis, Gleason, Wis., invites inquiries from interested 
persons. 





ADOPTS SIGNIFICANT TRADEMARK. 


The omnivorous propensities of the porcine family are 
paralleled in a machine utilized in the saw mill, and for 
that reason the machine is given the same name as the 
animal, being called a ‘‘hog.’’ Like its counterpart in 
the animal world, the sawmill 
hog family comprises many 
members of varying degrees of 
respectability. Different meth- 
ods have been adopted for iden- 
tifying individual animals, but 
as the sawmill hog has no ears 
to be clipped and no nose to be ornamented with rings, 
another device appeared to be necessary to identify it. 

Therefore, the makers of the ‘‘M. & M. Hog’’ have 
adopted, as a sort of certificate of birth or coat of arms, 
or in commercial parlance, a trademark, the design here 
illustrated, to be affixed to every ‘‘M. & M. Hog;’’ so 
that he that runs may know a good hog when he sees it. 
Hereafter, then, let everyone remember that the saw- 
mill hog bearing this trademark was made by Mitts & 
Merrill, Saginaw, Mich., who will be glad to give pedi- 
gree, price and performances of other individuals of the 
same family to prospective purchasers, 
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NEW 


24-INCH GANG EDGER MANUFACTURED BY THE LANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





REMOVAL TO MORE COMMODIOUS QUARTERS. 


Location may not be the only factor that determines 
the success of a business—a meritorious product is ap- 
preciated and sought by those to whom it appeals—but 
the enterprising manager aims to make transaction of 
business with his house as easy and convenient as pos- 
sible for his patrons. This is the policy of the Frank 
Spangler Company, Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of 
porch columns and composition capitals, which recently 
removed its offices to the Smith & Baker building, 
Superior and Adams streets, Toledo. For the accommo- 
dation of an increased office force and for the con- 
venience of customers who are frequent visitors to 
Toledo, the Spangler company has engaged offices also 
in the center of the city in the Builders’ Exchange, 
These two changes are calculated to increase and im- 
prove the facilities of the company to serve its patrons, 
who will be welcomed to the offices when they visit 
Toledo. 





MODERN, IMPROVED, 24-INCH GANG EDGER. 


The edger here illustrated, made by the Lane Manu- 
facturing Company, of Montpelier, Vt., in its general 
features has been on the market and thoroughly tested 
by many years of actual use. It has recently been 
remodeled and brought completely up to date by fitting 
the saw arbor on both sides of the drive pedal with 
water-cooled bearings and with a specially improve: 
type of sight-feed lubricator, besides embodying man) 
other improvements and re finements of design and ar- 
rangement not found in other machines. 

A device has been added for raising the top feed 
rolls by power; this device being operated by slight 
pressure on the pedal shown near the floor and under the 
hand wheels which shift the saws; and this device is 
fitted with an automatic cam release to prevent raising 
the rolls so high as to endanger the mechanism and 
also to aid the operator to hold the rolls steadily at a 
given hight. 

The maker of this machine points out the following 
special points: Saw arbor and collars are fitted with 
the utmost care and precision; keyways on opposite 
sides of the arbor insure perfect running balance and 
the movable saws are shifted at the collar by a mechan- 
ism that represents the highest development of such 
devices; saw guides having hardwood pins are set in 
adjustable bronze sockets, the saw collars being of 
steel and the shipper collars of bronze. Provision is 
made for shifting these guides instantly out of the way 
of the saws and the end bearing of the saw arbor is 
of the quick detachable type. A powerful 2-speed 
feed is provided that can be reversed when desired. 
The lower feed rolls are wood and bradded and are 
accurately machined all over. The top feed rolls will 
be fitted with geared drive when ordered. The 
machine can be had with the hand wheels for shifting 
the saws at the opposite end from that shown when 
desired. 

Further details and description of this machine may 
be obtained upon request by addressing the manufac- 
turer. The Lane Manufacturing Company, Montpelier, 
Vt., maker of sawmill machinery and equipper of saw 
mills complete. 
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GUARANTEED 


6% 
TIMBER 
BONDS 


We are now offering $1,000,000 
First Mortgage 6 per cent Timber 
Land Bonds. secured by Pine and 
Cypress Timber and complete lum- 
ber manufacturing plant and rail- 
road, conservatively valued at $z,- 
700,000. Principal and interest 
guaranteed by individuals worth 

. over $2,000,000. Bonds mature 
serially each six months from July 
1, 1910, to July 1, 1922. Price 
for any maturity par and inter- 
est, yielding 6 per cent. 











Send for Circular. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


BANKERS 


Commercial National Bank Building 


CHICAGO 
Largest Dealers in Timber Land Bonds 


























TIMBER 
BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing timber de- 
sirous of borrowing money on same secured 
by a First Mortgage are invited to com- 
municate with us. We are prepared to 
finance companies which are anxious to 
obtain additional capital with which to oper- 
ate tracts of timber. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Elmer H. Adams Dwight S. Bobb A. G, Adams 


ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 


American Trust Building, CHICAGO 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


We make a specialty of Examinations of Titles of Timber P. 5 
itles im Toperties, 
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R. J. Menz Lumber Company, 3471" | 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Charter Market in Better Shape—Much Idle Ton- 
nage—Prediction for Southern Idaho—Mill Plant 
Again Sold—Charter Situation. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 17.—Increased_ activity in all 
lines of business has marked the beginning of the year 
in Seattle and Puget sound territory. At least one com- 
pany is looking for a site in this city to erect a large 
lumber manufacturing plant and has offered $75,000. 
The commercial bodies of the city are making efforts 
to find a suitable site for this concern, and also sites for 
several other manufacturing concerns, The slogan of 
the commercial bodies is: ‘‘ More smokestacks! ’’ 

The newly formed Seattle Woman’s Commercial Club 
already has fallen in line and adopted the same war- 
cry. Plans are being discussed for building a large sea 
wall, which would greatly increase the value of the city’s 
water front. During the week Seattle’s tallest office 
building, the Alaska building, was sold for $1,500,000, 
netting an even $225,000 to the owners. 

Plans made for building indicate that all records in 
this line will be broken during the current year. Saw 
mills are starting up after the holiday shutdown. The 
strike situation is rapidly clearing up and railroads are 
furnishing cars to shippers within a reasonable time in 
most eases. Lumbermen generally take an optimistic 
view of the situation and look for 1910 to be far better 
than 1909. Lumber manufacturing concerns in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and British Columbia are adding equip- 
ment and improving and increasing the output of their 
plants. 

Many investors are in the field looking for timber. 
One large timber land dealer says he received more in- 
quiries for timber during last December than through all 
the rest of 1909. Woodworking machinery and sawmill 
equipment men are receiving all the business they can 
take care of. Coast manufacturers of this class of 
machinery are increasing their capacity and even then 
are scarcely able to take business. This shows that 
lumber manufacturers have faith in the outlook. Cargo 
business is especially good, and prices have been gradu- 
ally stiffening for several months. In the rail business 
inquiries are coming in freely and prices are firm. Indi- 
cations would seem to be that the year 1910 will fulfill 
all of the promises made for it during the last few 
months of 1909. 

Charter Situation. 

It is claimed that the charter market is showing 
a better tone than was the case during the holidays, 
at which time there’ was a slight falling off in demand 
for tonnage. Rates have held firm in the coastwise trade, 
although the advance looked for in the differential 
between San Francisco and San Pedro did not material- 
ize, rates from Puget sound, Columbia river, Willapa 
and Grays harbors being $4 to San Francisco and $4.50 
to San Pedro. 

The offshore charter market has weakened slightly, 
notwithstanding the foreign demand for lumber is good 
and lumber prices for foreign shipment have advanced. 
The reason that may be assigned for this is the large 
amount of idle tonnage on the Coast in the deepsea trade. 
The Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific coast reports 
the following recent charters: 

Schooner Alumna, Chemainus to Antofagasta, 41s 3d; 
schooner Alex T. Brown, Puget sound to Callao, private 
terms; schooner H. D. Bendixen, Puget sound to San 
Francisco, $4; steamer Shna Yak, Puget sound to San 
Pedro, $4.50; steamer Nome City, Columbia river to San 
Francisco, $4. 

The outlook in the retail lumber trade in southern 
Idaho is summed up by F. H. Hilliard, manager for the 
Weeter Lumber Company, Pocatello, Ida., which concern 
has seventeen yards in southern Idaho. In a letter to a 
Seattle lumberman he says business is at a standstill. 
As to the outlook for the year, he does not think it will 
be up to the average. That territory has been settling 
up rapidly for the last few years and the fact that there 
were so many people coming in made trade good. Busi- 
ness from that source is over. In his opinion trade for 
1910 will run about 60 percent of what it was in 1909. 

A visitor in Seattle last week was C. E. Cleveland, of 
the Giddings & Lewis Manufacturing Company, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. Mr. Cleveland is on the Coast on one of his 
periodical trips to the western country in the interests 
of the well known sawmill machinery that his company 
manufactures. Mr. Cleveland stayed with his son, Frank 
S. Cleveland, who graduated from the law department 
at the University of Michigan last spring and came to 
Seattle with the idea of practicing law on Puget sound. 


Blower Company to Change Officers. 

About the 1st of February the Archer Blower & Pipe 
Company, this city, will remove their offices from 503 
Pacific block to 322 White building. This concern has 
branch offices in San Francisco and Spokane and factory 
at South Seattle. It furnishes dust collecting systems, 
furnace feeders, exhaust fans, hydraulic irrigation pipe, 
refuse burners and equipment for water power plants. 
The company was formerly known as the United States 
Blowpipe & Hydraulic Works. A. C. Archer, who until 
recently was associated with the Archer company, has 
withdrawn from that concern and formed the U. S. 


Blower Company, Incorporated, with offices at 1035 - 


Henry building. 
W. A. McKenna, of Mt. Vernon, wag a visitor in 
Seattle last week. Mr. McKenna made the official cruise 


of room os county recently, on which the cqunty will base 
its tim é 
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er tax. He has gone into the tinpber land busi- 


ness and has tracts for sale in Washington, Oregon, 
California and British .Columbia. 

Charles March, sales manager of the Red River Lum- 
ber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has been spending 
several days in Seattle and vicinity in the interests of 
that company. 

A. H. Sager, of the Henry Dickinson Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, is in Minneapolis to attend the retailers’ 
convention. He expects to be gone about four weeks and 
will visit St. Paul, Chicago, Indianapolis, Toledo, Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Louisville, Kansas City, Lincoln and in 
fact all of the principal points in the middle West. 

The plant of the Great Northern Mill Company, at 
Stanwood, which was sold a few months ago to the Dick- 
inson company, was bought last week by the Cedar Home 
Lumber Company, Stanwood. The officers of the latter 
company are: Henry Dickinson, president; Gustaf 
Nicklason, treasurer and manager; E. R. West, secretary. 
The saw mill has been closed since the 1st of November, 
during which time repairs and improvements have been 
made, including the installing of a larger carriage.. The 
mill will begin sawing within a few days. The shingle 
mill has been running steadily. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Possibilities of the Mississippi Valley—Vessel Owners 
Fail to Obtain Increased Differential—Railroad Ma- 
terial in Request. 

TacomMa,. WASH., Jan. 17.—Concerning general lum- 
ber trade conditions for the early days of 1910, Everett 
G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company and the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, said: 

Within thirty days western Washington millmen will be 
enjoying an exceptional!y large rail business. Rail demand 
is poor and few shipments are going forward, due chiefly 
to the taking of bearings after the new year’s inventory and 
to the frozen condition of most middle western yards. There 
have been few years when that portion of the United States 
which buys the most Pacific coast lumber has been in more 
prosperous condition. All through the Mississippi valley 
money is unusually plentiful, thanks to last year’s bountiful 
crops and the high prices they brought, and all indications 
are that lumber will be one of the first industries to benefit 
on this account. Export and coastwise business is picking 
up rapidly. Improvement was pronounced the first ten days 
of this year and bids fair te keep up indefinitely, practically 
all markets, foreign ard domestic, being in need of stocks. 
The log situation begins to look serious. Severe weather has 
made it practically impossible to work in the woods and 
logs daily are becoming scarcer on Puget sound and on the 
Columbia river. Log prices are unchanged and _ holding 
firm, but unless a larger supply than seems available makes 
appearance an advance is likely. 

The St. Paul company is adding a big stock shed 
at its plant, similar to the one just completed. The 
new shed will occupy the site of the large dry kiln. 
Numerous changes have been lately made in the arrange- 
ment of the millyards, owing to the advent of the Oregon 
& Washington railroad, which has rightofway through 
the western portion of the yards to its dock terminal site. 

Selling Agency Established. 

The American Trading Company, one of the largest 
lumber exporting concerns on the Pacific coast, has estab 
lished an agency in Tacoma which will handle the com- 
pany’s business for Puget sound and British Columbia, 
Grays harbor and the Columbia river. W. L. Mac- 
quarrie, who has represented the company in the North- 
west for the last few years, is in charge and the offices 
are in the Provident building. The company’s main 
offices are in New York, agencies being maintained at 
Tacoma and San Francisco, and in China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia and other countries which buy Pacifie coast lum- 
ber. The company has dispatched a steamer from the 
Columbia river for Australia, has a sailer loading on 
the British side for Sydney and a steamer loading on 


.the Sound for Port Pirie. 


Robert C. Hubly, of E. J. McNeeley & Co., has re- 
turned from an extended trip through the middle West, 
which took him to his old home at Davenport, Iowa, and 
to Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver and numerous other 
cities. He states that he found prosperity prevalent 
throughout the middle West, with the general impression 
that 1910 ought to be an excellent business year. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Company’s new saw mill 
plant will be running within a week. It has a capacity 
of over 100,000 feet per ten hours and is thoroughly 
modern. At the outset the company will saw about 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 feet of logs to run largely to 
clears for the Manley-Moore Lumber Company. The 
latter company has been having trouble lately at its 
South Prairie mill owing to cold weather and frosty 
logs. The company is finding the lumber market holding 
its own satisfactorily, with a good demand all along 
the line, including an improvement in yard stock. 

Local publications in their. annual editions give the 
1909 cut of the Tacoma saw mills as 402,000,000 feet 
and the shingle output as 290,000,000 feet. 

E. J. MeNeeley & Co. started their plant Tuesday after 
an extended idleness during which much overhauling was 
done. Two loading sheds have been erected on the Mil 
waukee road’s side of the plant and the company has 
excellent loading facilities for the Northern Pacific also. 
The saw mill and a double block in the shingle mill are 
running. The plant will continue in steady operation 
through the spring unless weather conditions prevent. 

Lumbermen Financiers. 

At the annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the Fidelity Trust Company Maj. E. G. Griggs’ was added 
to the directorate. It was also decided to increase the 
capital stock from $300,000 to $500,000. 
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The Bankers’ Trust Company at its annual meeting 
reélected as president William C. Wheeler, president of 
the Wheeler-Osgood Company. August von Boecklin, 
president of the Washington Manutacturing Company 
and the Manley-Moore Lumber Company, was reélected 
as one of the directors. 

R. L.. McCormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, was reélected president of the Pacific 
National bank at its annual meeting. George S. Long, 
resident agent of the Weyerhaeuser company, and C, A. 
Weyerhaeuser are members of the bank’s board of 
lirectors. 

Cedar lumber is reported firm at the new list with a 
good demand. Saw mills which make a specialty of cedar 
report plenty of call, and it is stated that while the new 
list provides an advance of about $1 the difference in 
lengths in bundling the stock makes up the difference in 
price. Cedar lumber logs are firm, none too plentiful, 
and are bringing from $13 to $16, aecording to quality. 

Returning delegates from the convention held by the 
Shingle-Weavers’ Union at Marysville state that a reso- 
lution was adopted favoring the demand in the near 
future of an 8-hour day. ‘here is a large number of 
nonunion shingle-weavers employed among the mills and 
the union will seek to enroll them before presenting its 
demands. Weavers work ten hours a day. 

John Twohy, of Twohy Bros., railroad contractors, 
who are boring the Union Pacific’s big Tacoma tunnel 
and have several other large contracts under way, was 
in this city last week. He says he believes 1910 will 
be a remarkable year in the Northwest for the amount 
of railroad construction work which will be done. This 
coincides with reports the millmen have received to the 
effect that there will be a strong demand this year for 
railroad construction material of all kinds. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railroad ex- 
pects to make a material improvement in freight hand- 
ling. It received last week twenty-five locomotives, part 
of an order for 150 for the western end, and these will 
be placed in service at once. 7 


Shipping News. 


Vessel owners have failed to obtain the increased dif- 
ferential between Puget sound points and San Fran- 
cisco, San Pedro and Redondo. It was announced that 
owners would demand 75 cents extra for the voyage south 
of San Francisco and for which 50 cents had been paid. 
Several charters have been made during the week, how- 
ever, at $4 to San Francisco and $4.50 to San Pedro. 
Among these is the schooner R. W. Bartlett, Defender 
and J. H. Lunsmann, to load on the Sound for San 
Francisco at $4 and the schooner Kona to load on the 
Sound for San Pedro at $4.50. 

The barkentine John Smith arrived in port yesterday 
to take a cargo of lumber from the Dempsey Lumber 
Company’s mill for California. This company is ship- 
ping large quantities of lumber by water and rail. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Conditions Normal, Logs and Shingles Excepted—Lum- 
bermen Resent Deposition of Chief Forester—Ship- 
ping Notes of the Week. 

EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 17.—Conditions are normal, with 
the exception of a continued log shortage and the un- 
stable standard of shingles. Manufacturers of lumber 
see no reason to reverse their earlier optimistic views. 

Rucker Bros., who own and operate a combination 
mill at Lake Stevens, a few miles east of Everett, are 
rebuilding their plant. They own 200,000,000 feet of 
standing timber, mostly fir and cedar, in this county 
(Snohomish) and as the tract is tributary to the Monte 
Cristo railroad, a branch of the Northern Pacific, have 
eniered into traffic arrangements whereby their cars may 
pass over the branch line to connect with their logging 
roid at Hartford. 

‘he Robinson Manufacturing Company, of this city, 
has been awarded the contract to supply sash and doors 
for the state reformatory buildings in Monroe. 

‘rank R. Pendleton and Harry W. Stuchell are in Los 
\ugeles, with their families, and attended the aviation 
meet. They sent their automobiles to California by 
steamer and will tour the southern part of the state. 

. A. Poyneer, who, with Fred K. Baker, disposed 
of the Ferry- -Baker Lumber Company to Eddy Bros., 
has accepted the position of secretary and manager of the 
big concern. A change brought about by this arrange- 
ment places Elmo Haskell in charge of the retail busi- 
ness, formerly looked after by Mr. Poyneer. The com- 
pany’ finds trade conditions improved since the dawn of 
the new year. 

‘he H. O. Seiffert Company reports shingles weaker, 
with the lumber market unchanged. Mills are busy on 
ol orders. The company’s saw mill at Sultan is under- 
going improvements intended to materially increase its 
capacity. 

"he MeWilliams & Henry Company reports business 
quict with the exception of trade with railroads. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company has resumed cut- 
ting. So continually did this plant operate during the 
last twelve months that it had no other opportunity to 
shut down for general repairs for a year. Considerable 
money has been expended in putting in a complete 
lining in the big burner, in lining up shafting, fixing 
boilers ete. The company reports that it is doing fairly 
well on orders and will experience a better month in rail 
business during January than any other month for sev- 
eral years. Cargo business is quiet, especially coastwise, 
as southern dealers are not offering enough money for 
unfinished material. Export trade, however, offers bet- 
ter inducements and the company has some of this busi- 
hess on its books. Timber prices on rail are excellent. 

Many lumber manufacturers of Everett resent the 
action of President Taft in summarily dismissing Chief 


- extent. 


Forester Gifford Pinchot. It is intimated that had it not 
been for Mr. Pinchot’s favorable attitude toward con- 
servation the lumber situation eventually would have 
resolved itself into a condition wherein manufacturers 
who depend largely upon coastwise-cargo shipments as an 
outlet for their cut would be forced from that field by 
British Columbia lumbermen. 

James Oldfield, log buyer for the Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany, was in this city recently and lunched with his 
friend, Arthur Pracna, the mill architect. Mr. Oldfield 
is 68 years old, but looks younger. As early as 1873 
he was employed in Port Townsend at one of the first 
lumber mills established in the Northwest. Mr. Oldfield 
finds logs unusually scarce. 

The Kohouts Logging Company has taken its big 
12x12 road engine to the camp near Hartford. This 
equipment will bring the capacity up to about 90,000 
feet daily. 

Clearances. 

Schooner Oceana Vance, Clark-Nickerson Lumber Com- 
pany, 550,000 feet, consigned to the Charles Nelson Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 

Schooner William Bowden, 908,000 feet, Salzer Mill Com- 
pany, for San Pedro. 

Schooner Olson & Mahoney, 750,000 feet lumber, 400,000 


lath and a deckload of poles, Clark-Nickerson mill, con- 
signed to San Francisco. 

jritish steamer Strathgyle has completed a cargo of 
3,750,000 feet at the Mukilteo Lumber Company’s mill, hav- 
ing taken on a large part of its load at the Weyerhaeuser 
company’s wharf. The Strathgyle goes to Australia. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Mills Running Full Time—Shingle Business Retarded 
by Cold Weather—Forced Curtailment Stimulates 
Prices—Car Shortage. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 17.—The cold weather seems 
to have broken, and all the mills are running full time. 
The shingle business was greatly retarded by the cold 
weather, and many of the mills were able to operate only 
a very few days in December and have not done much 
better so far this month. This curtailment will have a 
stimulating effect on the market, however, and is really 
a benefit. 

Mills on Grays harbor are experiencing a: great short- 
age of cars, and this is.curtailing the output to a large 
The trouble seems to be that the railroad is not 
able to move the loads, hence many cars are tied up that 
would otherwise be emptied and returned to the mills. 

The franchise which is under consideration for the 
interurban electric road from Grays harbor to Olympia 
via the county roads is under litigation, and many of the 
leading attorneys of the state are arrayed on one side 
or the other. 

The double tracking of the Northern Pacific has been 
going along well during the bad weather, and much of 
the new track is now in use as switches, aiding in the 
handling of cars to a great extent. 

The plant of the McCormick Lumber Company, being 
built at MeCormick to take the place of the mill destroyed 
by fire last summer, will be sawing early this year. It 
is equipped with a Clark Bros. head band saw, an Allis- 
Chalmers Company edger, a Wicks gang saw and two 
Mershon resaws. It will have a capacity of about 100,000 
feet per ten hours. A planing mill and dry kilns are 
under construction, and the plant when completed will be 
one of the most uptodate in western Washington. The 
shingle mill, which was not burned, has been running 
steadily since the opening of fall, turning out about 
125,000 shingles daily, for which a ready market had 
been obtained. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Mills in Vancouver District Experienced Prosperous 
Year’s Run—French-Canadians Supersede Asiatic 
Laborers—Wood Pipe in Demand. 

Vancouver, B. C., Jan..15.—Some of the larger lum- 
ber mills have given out figures of operations during 
1909, which was a good year in all kinds of trade. The 
Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company, at Che- 
mainus, Vancouver island, shipped 40,000,000 feet for- 
eign, and a large amount of business is on its books. 

One of the most successful plants was that of the 
Fraser River Lumber Company at New Westminster, 
which cut 104,827,000 feet of lumber and 15,569,000 
lath. Of this amount, 50,000,000 feet was shipped to the 
markets east of the mountains, 2,500 cars being used. 
Cargo shipments were 40,000,000 feet; four sailing ves- 
sels and seventeen steamers being at the mill wharves 
during the year, thus showing that the Fraser river route 
is safe and easy of access. About. 9,000,000 feet were 
disposed of locally. The record cut of this mill for a 
10-hour day is 481,000 feet, which it is claimed is the 
largest made by any mill in the same time. Some time 
ago this company brought out French Canadians to be 
employed in the mill, and sufficient time has elapsed 
to demonstrate that they have been entirely satisfactory. 
The primary object was to do away with Asiatic labor, 
which was unsatisfactory, and the services of 150 Hindus 
and sixty Chinese have been dispensed with. It has 
been found that not only do the French -Canadians get 
along well with the other men, but they are thrifty and 
efficient, each doing the work of two Hindus. 

Manufacture of wood wound pipe has become an im- 
portant industry in British Columbia. It is in great 
request by the large irrigation companies, which find 
it serviceable in carrying water long distances. Munici- 
palities also use it in waterworks systems. Several 
plants are established at Vancouver. The Watts Manu- 
facturing Company, at Wattsburg, at the head of which 
is A. E. Watts, has a large wood pipe plant, and re- 
cently installed’ a plant at Procter, where it recently 
took over the mill of the Procter Lumber Company. 
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TIMBER LOANS 








WE are prepared to make loans in 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 


established, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


EANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 














Merchants-Laclede Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS. CHICAGO. 


DEALERS IN WELL SECURED 


TIMBER BONDS 


We also own and Offer: 








cent to 5 percent. 


5 percent to 6 percent. 


Correspondence is solicited from Conservative Investors. 


Circulars are sent regularly on request. 


.. 


Wm. R. Compton Company, 


205 LaSalle Street, 


Municipal Bonds, yielding 4 percent to 5 4 percent. 
First Mortgage Railroad Bonds, yielding from 4 per- 


First Mortgage Corporation Bonds, yielding from 


. 


, 











WE invite correspondence with owners 
of standing timber, who are desirous of 
placing a bond issue, as well as with in- 
vestors contemplating placing their funds in 
timber issues. 

We make a specialty of high-grade tim- 
ber bonds. Our circular will be mailed 


upon request. 





—_ 


(Established 1877) 





TIMBER BONDS 


Francis Bro. & Co. 


D. R. Francis, D.R. Francis, Jr. 
J.D. P. Francis, ST. LOUIS, MO. _ 5:5. Smith. 
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Caused through giving credit to un- 
reliable customers by using our 


"RED BOOK SERVICE 


(ott ee ‘ou posted regarding the financial standing 
OH ky engaged in either the manufacturing, sell- 
ing or buying of lumber products. 

We also have a well organized 

Law and Collection Department 
of at your service arr” time a customer fails to settle 
(3) his account. We've had over $2 years experience. 


LUMBERMAN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, ; 
Established 1876. FE. "'D 
77 Jackson ‘rio (A ; 


CHIC 
116 i a ede 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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enn To Lumbermen 


On Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time 
In Sums of $200,000 
Or More. 









Lyon, Gary & Company 
CHICAGO. 





Timber Bond Issues 


PURCHASED OUTRIGHT 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 





Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 
BANKERS 





CHICAGO 











PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 

















BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


SEATTLE, WASH. 











a 826-7 Henry Building. 











Timber Lands 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


@ Logging operations laid out and 
logging roads surveyed. ! 


@ Cruising done by day or con- 


tract. 
@ Estimates checked and _ arbi- 
trated. 
@ We have some choice tracts in 
Oregon. 


Coast Timber & Cruising Co. 


F. C. Riley. H. C. Whittier. 


1101-2 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











THE INLAND EMPIRE -TRADE. 








IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


Railway to Extend Operation—Lumber Concern Buys 
Additional Frontage—Association Secretaries Pre- 
pare for Annual Conventions. 

SPoKANE, WASH., Jan. 17.—J. C. Barline, of the Wash- 
ington Mill Company, has returned from a hasty business 
trip to Los Angeles, San Francisco and other Pacific 
coast points. He found market conditions fairly good, 
especially for doors, sash and factory plank. He looks 
for a good season in local business. 

The Pacific & Northern Idaho Railway Company, of 
which Edgar M. Heigho, of Weiser, Ida., is president, 
will extend its line from Council, Ida., by an extension 
of the Northern Pacific from Grangeville. It ‘is definitely 
stated that the line has been acquired by the Weyer- 
haeuser interests. 

The Twilight Lumber Company has bought an addi- 
tional frontage of 50 feet on Gardner avenue adjoining 
its lumber and fuel yards. The company is owned and 
conducted by R. A. Kellogg, formerly secretary of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and members 
of his family. 

The Blackwell Lumber Company has finished grading 
an 8-mile road from the St. Maries-Bovill branch of the 
Milwaukee into the timber limits of the company near 
Fernwood. The main line to Fernwood will be finished 
in ten days, when the steel for the Blackwell road will 
be taken to its destination and laid as rapidly as possi- 
ble, as it is the intention of the company to begin ship- 
ping logs to the mill at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., early next 
spring. 

M. Bell, who bought the old government mill on the 
Coeur d’Alene reservation, east of Tekoa, has moved it 
to Plummer, Ida. 

The Panhandle Lumber Company has constructed at 
its plant at Spirit Lake, Ida., a dressed lumber shed, 
420 feet long. This parallels another similar shed and 
between it are double railroad tracks. These two sheds 
are connected overhead by a roof, making it possible to 
load in any kind of weather. F. A. Blackwell, president 
of the Panhandle company and the Idaho & Washington 
Northern railroad, recently moved his office from the 
lumber company’s general office building to the general 
offices of the railroad on the second floor of the hand- 
some depot building at Spirit Lake. 

An illustration of the second generation going west 
from Michigan to engage in the lumber business is found 
in the Acme Lumber & Timber Company, of this city, 
a wholesale lumber concern with offices in the Paulsen 
building. The secretary and treasurer of this company 
is Charles B. Kroll, whose father, William Kroll, has 
for many years been engaged in the manufacture of 
white pine lumber at Kenton, Mich., he being at the 
head of the Sparrow-Kroll Lumber Company. The plant 
of the latter company cut out October 15, and the mill 
has closed permanently. The company has a quantity 
of hardwood ‘timber left but will not saw it. For several 
years William Kroll has been acquiring timber interests 
in the West and as soon as he closes up the affairs of 
the company in Kenton probably will locate with his son. 
The Acme company is composed of William Kroll, presi- 
dent; R. L. Wilson, vice president, and Charles B. Kroll, 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Wilson is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and came west two years ago. 
This company has been doing business for over a year 
and has succeeded in building up a satisfactory trade in 
the merchandising of Inland Empire pine lumber to the 
middle West. 

A. W. Cooper, the new secretary of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, is making preparations for 
the annual meeting next month. 

A. L. Porter, secretary and treasurer of the Western 


arations for the annual meeting at Portland, Ore., Febru- 
ary 14, 15 and 16. Since taking hold of the organization 
Mr. Porter has built up the membership to over 600. 





AMONG THE MONTANA MILLS. 


Great Activity of the Last Year—Uninterrupted Oper- 
ation—Hustlers of a Busy and Progressive Con- 
cern—-Logging Facilitated. 

Bonner, Mont., Jan. 18.—The saw mills of the Big 
Blackfoot Milling Company at St. Regis and Hamilton 
will run all winter, though the plant at Bonner was shut 
down December 3. The St. Regis plant was started 
November 15, after having been shut down two months, 
during which time two double cutting band saws were 
installed in the place of circulars. A hot pond was also 
fitted up to enable winter sawing. Logs are brought in 
to the St. Regis mill over the Northern Pacific railroad. 
The mill of the company at Hamilton was equipped with 
a hot pond and other accessories necessary for a winter 
run a year ago last fall, but cwing to market conditions 
was not operated last winter but will be run all this 
winter. The mill plant at Bonner has run steadily since 
April until it shut down, and turned out about 40,000,000 
feet. The three mills of the company last year cut about 
95,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The Big Blackfoot Milling Company is building a rail- 
road from Bonner up the Big Blackfoot river thirteen 
miles to connect with the company’s logging railroad that 
extends twenty-five miles from that point. The logs were 
formerly brought to the Big Blackfoot river by rail and 
the last thirteen miles to the mill in the river. The con- 
struction of this thirteen miles of railroad will enable 
the logs to be brought to the mill direct. R. A. Day, who 








has been with the company as sales and yard manager 


Retail Lumbermen’s Association, is making final prep-. 


a number of years, left early in December for his old 
home at Booth Bay, Me., for the holidays. This com- 
pany is represented at Minneapolis by F. H. Sterling and 
in Nebraska, with headquarters at Lincoln, by George E. 
Gascoigne. W. C. Lubrecht, manager of the sales depart- 
ment, accompanied by his wife, has been enjoying a holi- 
day vacation in southern California among relatives. 
With two mills in operation this winter, a railroad under 
construction and various other matters to attend to, Gen- 
eral Manager Kenneth Ross is having his hands full, a 
condition of affairs that pleases. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


Work and Improvements at Some of the Big Mills— 
Large Quantities of Logs Put In—The Cedar Situa- 
tion—Poles in Demand. 

Sanp Pornt, Ipa., Jan. 15.—The mill of the Dover 
Lumber Company at Welty, forty miles down the lake, 
cut about 18,000,000 feet of lumber last year, although 
the mill started late in the spring and was closed six 
weeks on account of the burning of the company’s log- 
ging camp. About 13,000,000 feet of lumber is in stock. 
George W. Myers, manager, states that the company has 
bought 10,000,000 feet of logs to be put in this winter, 
and in addition will operate its own camp on Clarks fork, 
where it has about five miles of logging railroad. 

A. C. White, Laclede lumberman, has constructed about 
five miles of logging railroad equipped with 50- and 
56-pound steel rails, and is in a position to log the year 
round for his mill at Laclede. He is also having logs 
put in this winter on the river. The saw mill has a 
capacity of 50,000 feet a day, which with the recent 
addition of a Mershon band resaw will make about 
75,000 feet daily output. Mr. White cuts up a large part 
of the output of the saw mill into window frames and 
door stock, the factory having an output of over three 
cars a week. 

Mr. White has added te lis logging .equipment two 
Washington Iron Works donkey engines, a Heisler 42-ton 
geared locomotive and is introducing into Idaho logging 
operations similar to those common on the Coast, where 
heavier timber is handled. It is believed, however, that 
donkey engines are the modern way of logging for this 
territory. The sales in the office are being looked after 
by A. F. White, a brother of A. C. White, who for four 
years was with W. B. Mershon & Co. at Saginaw, Mich., 
in the lumber end of their business. H. King, who is 
interested with Mr. White and looks after the sales on 
the road, recently spent some time at the mill in con- 
sultation with Mr. White and looking over the stock. 
Although the mill started late last year it has turned out 
about 20,000,000 feet. A motto in Mr. White’s offices 
which is expressive reads as follows: ‘‘If your business 
doesn’t keep you busy, get busy getting more business.’’ 

Handling Cedar Products. 


The many friends of E. T. Chapin back in the 
Nebraska country, who used to know ‘‘Ted’’ Chapin 
when he was in Omaha and afterward for several years 
when he traveled in that territory for the Humbird Lum- 
ber Company, will be pleased to learn that he is getting 
to be an extensive cedar operator in northern Idaho. He 
is president, treasurer and general manager of the E. T. 
Chapin Company, with general offices at Sandpoint. 
G. W. Roberts is vice president of the company and Miss 
Agnes Kloeckner is secretary. She is Mr. Chapin’s sister- 
in-law, and not only exercises excellent business judg- 
ment in her work of looking after the office but is a 
charming young business woman. 

The company is operating a camp west of Sandpoint 
on the Great Northern and is putting in a large camp 
twenty miles north of Sandpoint on Pack river, in addi- 
tion to having let several large contracts for cedar prod- 
ucts. Posts, poles and shingle bolts will be put in at 
these camps and in the spring the company intends to 
build a shingle mill at Caribou Spur. It is also operat- 
ing a small saw mill at Sagle, on the Northern Pacific, 
seven miles west of Sandpoint. It has been sawing ties 
and white pine match stock. Mr. Chapin is the same 
hard worker he always was, going to his office at 7 and 
leaving it shortly before 7 at night. 

Review of Idaho Cedar Situation. 


Regarding the Idaho cedar pole situation, Secretary 
R. G. Jones, of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company, 
states that poles as a rule are of light stock in this 
territory. The stronger demand the last season has been, 
for 7- and 8-inch 35-foot, used largely by interurban 
electric lines and power plants in the Southwest. De- 
mand has been strong also for 40-foot poles, used to 2 
great extent for power plants in the development work 
in this direction in the Southwest, particularly in Utah 
and Nevada. Mr. Jones says his company has a medium 
winter stock of poles and is short on some items. Its 
woods operations are well under way. The company has 
16,000 poles in the Pack river that did not come out last 
season. These will be banked next spring. It has a 
large stock of posts, about 400,000. These are split, 
differing from the round posts produced in Michigan and 
Minnesota and are believed by the Idaho cedar producers 
to be a superior quality of posts. 

This company has a camp on Grouse river, one near 
Sandpoint, one at McInnis Spur on the Great Northern 
and at Culvers Spur. About 3,000,000 feet of white pine 
will be put in on Grouse creek. The mill in operation at 
Culver will cut about 4,000,000 feet during the winter 
and spring, all of which will be white pine, and with a 
stock of 2,000,000 feet at the mill will give the company 
6,000,000 feet of pine to handle the coming season. 
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Secretary Jones thinks the outlook for cedar pole demand 
is exceedingly good. The officers of this company in- 
clude H. C. Culver, president and treasurer; R. G. Jones, 
secretary; Frank C. Culver, vice president. H. C. Culver 
resides in Spokane, but spends several days each week at 
the company’s general offices at Sandpoint. Sales are 
under the supervision of E. F. Hitchner. 

The output of the mills of the Humbird Lumber Com- 
pany at Sandpoint and Kootenai for the last year was 
about 52,000,000 feet, neither mill running nights during 
the year. The company went into winter with a stock 
about the same as it had a year ago. It recently added 
to its planing mill equipment a No. 77 American Wood 
Working Machinery Company fast feed matcher. 





BUSY PINE POINT. 


CorurR D’ALENE, IpA., Jan. 10.—The Coeur d’Alene 
Lumber Company, of this city, reports very good trade 
up to the holiday season and the outlook for lumber 
demand this year exceedingly bright. The output of the 
mill last year was about 22,000,000 feet and in addition 
the company had over 1,000,000 feet cut at Post Falls, 
this state. It has also been shipping on 2,500,000 feet 
of stock it had left at St. Maries, which accumulated in 
making ties for the Milwaukee railroad a year ago. The 
mill at St. Maries is not operated by the company. The 
Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company has about 18,000,000 
feet of lumber in pile, about an average stock. On the 
road the company is represented by Hal Minor, head- 
quarters at Lincoln, Neb., and J. H. Hayden, headquar- 
ters at Jamestown, N. D. Both report the outlook for 
business exceedingly good, and are of the opinion that 
higher prices will prevail. The company is contracting 
for its logging this winter, and its logs will be almost 
entirely white pine; between 20,000,000 and 25,000,000 
feet of logs will be put in. Among the improvements the 
company is contemplating is the building of an office in 
the spring. 

The Blackwell Lumber Company will build a fireproof 
boiler and engine room at its plant in this city this win- 
ter and will equip the entire plant with a sprinkler 
system. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Mills to Operate at Capacity Throughout Winter— 
Building Boom in Sight—Input of Logs Will Be 
Heavy—iIndians to Cut Timber. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 17.—Demand is holding up 
fairly well and practically all the mills have enough busi- 
ness booked to warrant the operating of planers to full 
capacity during the winter. Heavy storms which have 
blockaded the roads in the eastern part of the state 
have retarded shipments during the last week, but con- 
ditions are expected to be much better within a few days, 
as a large force of men are at work removing obstruc- 
tions. Switehmen who went out on a strike in November 
are gradually returning to work, or are being replaced, 
insuring better car service from now on. 

Weather the last four weeks has been ideal for logging 
operations and several million feet have been banked 
throughout the district for next season’s run. From 
indications there will be a larger input of logs this year 
than last, as several of the larger mills will be operated 
on a double shift. 

The vast amount of development work going on in the 
eastern part of the state assures a good market in that 
section, and the settlement of the Flathead reservation 
in the spring will cause thousands of homes to be built. 
Lumbermen are making extensive preparations to take 
care of the business that will be offered. Practically all 
mills are being overhauled and repaired fur the purpose 
of increasing capacity. Planers are being installed, 
trams and docks are being built to increase the shipping 
facilities and it is believed that the amount of lumber 
manufactured during 1910 will exceed all previous years 
by several million feet. 

William Steltemeir, of the Boorman Lumber Company, 
returned Monday from a trip to the eastern part of the 
state, where he has been auditing the accounts of the 
several retail yards of the company. Mr. Steltemeir 
states that the yards did an exceptionally good business 
last year and that the prospects for 1910 are much better 
owing to the rapidity in which the country is being 
settled. 

Reservation Timber Sold. 


One million feet of timber, mostly spruce and lodge- 
pole pine, was disposed of by Supervisor Haines, of the 
Blackfoot forest reserve, while on a trip to the eastern 
side of the mountains. The minimum price received for 
the timber was $2 a thousand feet. The timber was 
bought by the Two-Medicine Lumber Company and will 
be eut by the Rocky Boy band of Chippewa Indians 
who have settled on the Blackfoot reservation. 

A. M. Sheldon and P. F. Sheldon, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., who are heavily interested in the Eureka Lumber 
Company, Eureka, were in Kalispell the fore part of the 
week on business. A. M. Sheldon states that the pros- 
pects for an exceptionally good year were never better. 

C. J. Johnson, who represents the H. J. Burns Blow 
Pipe Company, Spokane, Wash., was in this district re- 
cently calling on manufacturers and soliciting business. 

George Slack will succeed Charles Juneberg as woods 
superintendent for the Somers Lumber Company, the 
latter having been appointed state forester. Mr. Slack 
has been in the employ of the company for several years 
as cruiser and estimater and has a thorough knowledge 
of the company’s timber holdings in this district. 

The O’Neil Lumber Company is receiving lumber at its 
local retail yard from the Rhodes mill, fourteen miles 
north of Kalispell, the contract calling for 2,000,000 
feet to be cut during the winter. 


Larch As a Finishing Wood. 

The excellence of larch lumber as a finishing wood is 
illustrated in the home of W. E. Wells, of this city. Mr. 
Wells is general manager of the Somers Lumber Com- 
pany, of Somers, twelve miles away on Flathead lake. 
The larch finish in his home is from the company’s mill 
and it shows to good advantage the beauty of the wood. 
The Somers company has closed a successful year, al- 
theugh it started its saw mill late last spring. 

The Kalispell Lumber Company, of which H. G. Miller, 
well known exponent of larch lumber, is at the head, 
closed about a month ago, having cut about 6,000,000 
feet. The L. W. Kelcey mill at Marion is cutting timber 
for the Kalispell company and turned out 2,500,000 feet. 
During the winter this company will receive 2,500,000 
feet from W. P. McManemy and a like amount from 
L. Moravetz. The company is carrying over about 2,500,- 
000 feet of logs at Athens and will log 5,000,000 feet 
more. At its planing mill and yard at Kalispell the 
company has several million feet of lumber and, with 
what is cut and ready for delivery, the company will have 
an ample stock. 

The State Lumber Company mills near Columbia Falls 
cut about 8,000,000 feet last year. Some changes are 
being made, including the installation of a water system 
and the removal of the refuse burner. 

The Eureka Lumber Company had a successful year’s 
business at its plant in Eureka, Mont. The cut was about 
18,000,000 feet. C. A. Weil is president and manager of 
the company and A. G. Naundorf, secretary and sales 
manager. Mr. Naundorf is a young man with experience 
in selling lumber. He formerly was with the Imperial 
Elevator Company. Mr. Weil is an experienced lumber- 
man from Wisconsin. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company’s plant in this 
city closed the season with a cut of about 10,000,000 feet, 
all larch with the exception of a little fir. The plant 
started April 20 and was operated under the supervision 
of C. L. Dobner, manager of the company. This plant 
will be in position to make a large cut this year if mar- 
ket conditions warrant it, as it has a large supply of logs 
left over, in addition to the logs that will be put in this 
winter. The company has been in a similar position for 
the last two years and has been waiting for the market 
to improve. The Northwestern company is represented 
on the road in western North Dakota and in Montana 
by G. W. Hunt, an experienced salesman who has many 
friends among the retail trade. 








OREGON. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 











Big Cut Planned on Umpqua Forest Reserve—Bank 
Elects Officers—Extensive Logging Operations in 
View Near Portland. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 15.—G. A. Griswold, manager 
of the Falls City Lumber Company, headquarters in this 
city, and Vicegerent Snark in northern Oregon, has re- 
turned from an extended trip of the middle West, visit- 
ing Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Cleveland and Minneapolis. 
Mr. Griswold found the outlook good for the year. 

At the annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s National 
bank, of this city, January 11, it was decided to increase 
the capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000 on April 1. 
The additional stock has already been subscribed. During 
the year the bank moved into new quarters in the Lum- 
bermen’s building, where it has the finest quarters of 
any like institution in the city. John A. Keating, vice 
president, states that the bank showed a very gratifying 
growth last year, the deposits for the year being 
$2,940,000. Following is a full list of directors and officers 
all of whom were reélected excepting Assistant Cashier 
Graham Dukehart, who was promoted to that position 
from another capacity: President, G. K. Wentworth; 
vice presidents, John A. Keating and George L. Me- 
Pherson; cashier, H. D. Story; assistant cashiers, F. A. 
Freeman and Graham Dukehart; directors, G. K. Went- 
worth, Charles 8. Russell, P. 8. Brumby, Dr. K. A. J. 
Mackenzie, George G. Bingham, Lloyd J. Wentworth, J. 
E. Wheeler, George L. McPherson, John A. Keating, 
Robert T. Platt and H. D. Story. 

O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company; 
F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Company, and 
W. B. Mackay, of the North Pacific Lumber Company, 
left this evening for San Francisco on business. The 
Clark & Wilson company is cutting two large cargoes to 
be dispatched in the immediate future, one on the 
steamer M. S. Dollar to Australia, and the other on the 
steamer Bessie Dollar to China. The combined cargoes 
will measure about 7,000,000 feet. 

W. P. Johnson, secretary of the Klamath Development 
Company, of San Francisco, was in Portland last week 
on business. The company is owned by his brother, 8. O. 
Johnson, and G. X. Wendling, well known San Francisco 
lumbermen. Klamath Falls is one of the coming lumber 
centers of southern Oregon. 

O. M. Kellogg, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 
Hoquiam, Wash., and Fred J. Wood, manager for the 
same company at Bellingham, Wash., were in this city 
last week en route to San Francisco. 

E. H. Dodge, of San Francisco, lumber dealer and 
steamship operator, who recently established an office in 
the Lumbermen’s building, went down the Columbia 
river. last week to look into the lumber situation. Mr. 
Dodge owns and operates several large steam schooners 
between this city and San Francisco in the lumber trade. 

E. S. Hicks and W. C. Ball, of the Hicks-Hauptman 
Lumber Company, San Francisco, were among visiting 
lumbermen in this city last week, as was also Charles P. 
McCormick, of Chas. P. McCormick & Co., San Francisco. 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000. 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of 
corporations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment 1s extended to all 

WILLIAM A TILDEN, Pres, NELSON N LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 


HENEY KR KEVNT, Cashier CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier 
COLLN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 








THE AMERICAN 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Capital, $3,000,000.00 
We buy and sell entire issues of 


Timber and Water Power 


BONDS 


A Thoroughly Equipped Savings Bank, 
Trust Company and Bond Department. 
Correspondence Invited. 


The Capital Stock of this Bank is owned by and held 
in trust for the stockholders of the Conti- 
nental National Bank of Chicago. 


CORNER CLARK AND MONROE STS. 








' Money to Loan 


Secured by Bond Mortgages 
on Standing Timber 


DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital - - - = = = = § §00,000.09 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - $1,100,000.00 


Experienced in Timber Mortgages Securing 
Bond Issues. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 








H. M. Byttessy & COomPANY 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Piants 


Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 
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Our 
Automatic Sprinkler 
Equipment 


Prevents Fires 


in your manufacturing plant. 
It gives you the best kind 
of protection and 


Pays For Itself 


by cuttiug down the pre- 
mium rate on your fire 
The lowering 
in rate soon pays for the 
equipment 


Out of Savings 


Let us send you some esti- 
mate blanks and our special 
proposition. 


insurance. 


We carry the cost. 


Geo. H. Holt & Co. 


Manhattan Building 
CHICAGO 




















LOCATIONS FOR 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 


AND 


WOODWORKING PLANTS 


ON THE 


illinois Central 


Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 


There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 








For full information address 


_ 6. J. CLAIR 
isare.cecrae**" NO. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 








What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question 

ie evert of a fire, bean insurance juster | ee se 
a maps an piled 

which will tell you i omen poe caleatian om plant. 

BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING 
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The latter company has an office in this city in charge 
of Ernest H. Meyer, and Mr. McCormick is also heavily 
interested in the St. Helen’s Mill Company at St. Helens. 

©, S. Frantz, vice president and manager of the Loop 
Lumber Company, San Francisco, which maintains an 
office in this city, was in this city this week. The local 
office is in charge of Frank Butler. 

Dant & Russell, with offices in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building, is shipping large quantities of lumber to 
California. The company has the steamer Jim Butler 
loading for San Pedro, the steamers Bowdoin and St. 
Helens due to load for San Francisco and the steamer 
Svea due to load for San Pedro. The steamer Shnayak 
is loading on the Sound for San Pedro for the same com- 
pany. 

The Weeter Lumber Company has moved its buying 
agency to room 610, Lumbermen’s building. The com- 
pany has a string of yards in Idaho. 

G. W. Matson has started to log off 530 acres of 
timber to the northwest of the city, logging machinery 
having been installed during the last several weeks. 
Logs will be hauled to the line of the United Railways 
line and transported to the city and placed on the mar- 
ket. The timber is heavy and will furnish several mil- 
lion feet of logs, mostly yellow fir, with a sprinkling of 
cedar. 

The big saw mill which will be constructed within the 
ensuing few months to cut 175,000,000 feet of timber in 
the Umpqua forest reserve may be located in Cottage 
Grove. Committees from the Commercial Club and Mer- 
chants’ Protective Association have been appointed to 
confer with the company in an endeavor to bring this 
about, and the matter is under consideration. Eastern 
investors in the enterprise are expected to arrive in Cot- 
tage Grove within a few days, when the proposition will 
be thoroughly investigated by them and A. B. Wood and 
J. H. Chambers, local men interested. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 














Little Demand for Building Material—Whitewood 
Shows Advance—Good Spring Trade Expected— 
Company to Open Branch Offices. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 17.—M. W. Hart, wholesale lum- 
ber dealer, Boston, says trade for the last month has not 
been of large volume, but business is usually quiet dur- 
ing January. He looks for a good business and firmer 
prices. Manufacturers of hardwood lumber are asking 
more money and if their stocks are as low as claimed, 
prices will no doubt advance as soon as demand improves. 

F. B. Wetherbee, of the H. M. Bickford Company, 
large dealers in North Carolina pine, says new business 
is not active. Mr. Wetherbee recently returned from a 
trip south. 

A member of one of the leading hardwood firms says 
business was slow since December 15, but considering 
this as the dull season, a fair trade prevailed. The fur- 
niture manufacturers are not very busy and only buying 
a car or two at a time. Yard trade has been decidedly 
slow. 

‘*T find the prices of whitewood showing a wide 
range,’’ said one o/ the leading dealers in this market. 
One of the largest rianufacturers from whom this dealer 
buys his stock he, quoted a price on whitewood that 
shows an advance of $6 a thousand. The mill writes that 
stocks of dry lumber are very small and higher prices 
will have to be met. 

The Standard Handle & Lumber Company, of Town- 
send, this state, has filed papers with the secretary of the 
state of Vermont to open offices in Cambridge, Vt. The 
company will manufacture handles and do a lumber 
business, 

A. P. Marsh has bought the property of the Sherman 
Land & Lumber Company, of New Britain, Conn. The 
latter concern is going out of business. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing the first week of the year amounted to $2,301,000, as 
compared with $1,471,000 for the same week a year ago. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Increase in Lumber Examined in the Port — New 
Hampshire Firm Buys Factory Site—Box Factory 
to Locate at Portland. 


Banoor, MeE., Jan. 14.—The annual report of Eaton 
H. Bunker, surveyor general of the port of Bangor, 
shows that 115,094,115 feet of lumber have been exam- 
ined during 1909. This is nearly 23,000,000 in excess of 
the amount surveyed in 1908. The figures follow: 


1907. 1908. 1909. 
i A, ide ta.s. 4 vero 31,937,830 24,063,480 27,226,072 
Green pine .......... 4,569,229 865,080 428,009 
ES RENE Oe 2 86,103,042 62,452,492 80,473,421 
Hemlock ete. ........ 9,375,675 5,004,215 6,966,613 

CR oye 131,985,776 92,385,267 115,094,115 


A report from Portland says that a large plot of land 
has just been sold to Irving D. Andrews & Son, of Little- 
ton, N. H., upon which they expect to construct a large 
factory. 

B. F. Andrews & Son manufacture boxes and deal in 
lumber. They will establish their box factory in Port- 
land. The firm employs about 100 men and their out- 
put is 300 cars a month. 

BBP IDI III II 
From the Murray Iron Works Company, Burlington, 


Towa, a well designed and handsomely printed illustrated 
catalog of the Murray Corliss engine. 





THE EMPIRE STATE. 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Business Better Than During Preceding Month—Lum- 
ber Company Incorporated—Lumbermen Take Be- 
lated Vacation Trips—Trade Notes. 

New York, Jan. 17.—The volume of business is 
greater than it was last month, and wholesalers expect 
a good spring trade. The character of orders is small 
and indicates conservatism on the part of retailers. The 
severe snowstorm of last week has delayed building 
operations, but inquiries continue to come along in satis- 
factory volume. 

The Barker-Bond Lumber Company, 18 Broadway, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000. This com- 
pany will take over the New York and Philadelphia 
business conducted by Barker & Co., Incorporated, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass. The officers are George 
J. Barker, president; John M. Bond, secretary and 
treasurer, and Joseph P. Comegys, vice president. The 
new concern will operate along the lines of Barker & 
Co., Incorporated, the New York office being in charge 
of John M. Bond and the Philadelphia end looked after 
by Mr. Comegys. The Boston office will be continued as 
heretofore by Barker & Co., Incorporated. The new 
company will handle yellow pine and cypress, and will 
also continue to act as selling agent for the Westmore- 
land Lumber Company, of Richmond, Va. 

Charles Hill, of the Northern Lumber Company, 
Broadway and Twenty-third street, and the A. C. Tux- 
bury Lumber Company, has left for a week’s trip to 
Charleston, 8. C., to look over the mill operation of the 
latter company, whose output in this market is handled 
by the Northern Lumber Company. An office in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been opened, to be conducted as the 
J. W. Turnbull Lumber Company. 

George C. Lavery, of Collins, Lavery & Co., retailers 
and box manufacturers of Jersey City, N. J., sails for 
Jamaica January 27 for his usual vacation, which he 
postpones until winter. Henry Cape, a ‘wholesale lum- 
berman, of 1 Madison avenue, is enjoying a brief respite 
from business in the South. 

George F. Gray, of D. P. Fairchild & Co., 1 Madison 
avenue, leaves tonight for a trip to North Carolina, to 
close arrangements with mills whose outputs the firm 
expects to handle in this market. 

M. H. Gatchell, recently with W. M. Crombie & Co., 
has joined the selling force of the Campbell-McLaurin 
Lumber Company, 1 Madison avenue. W. M. Crombie, 
of W. M. Crombie & Co., leaves tonight for a trip to 
Montreal, where he will visit E. H. Lemay, for whom 
Crombie & Co. are selling agents. 

Among recent visitors were O. H. Babcock, of E. V. 
Babeock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; C. Walter Betts, of 
Charles M. Betts & Co., Buffalo; Horace F. Taylor, Tay- 
lor & Crate, Buffalo; C. H. Prescott, jr., Saginaw Bay 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber 
Company, Oconto, Wis.; N. B. Nickerson, Waccamaw 
Lumber Company, Wilmington, N. C.; C. H. Bond, E. 
W. Rathbun & Co., Oswego, and H. C. Trexler, Trexler 
Lumber Company, Allentown, Pa. 

Frank C. Rice, of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., called on W. W. Lockwood, the 
vice president and local manager, 1 Madison avenue, 
Wednesday. Mr. Rice says the company’s mill at Mait- 
land, N. S., is being overhauled for a heavy run in the 
spring. Log operations are under way and five camps 
are busy getting stock in readiness. Mr. Rice expects a 
big spring demand. 

The J. H. Murphy Lumber Company, retail concern at 
the foot of West Thirty-fourth street, has leased the 
old Kilpatrick yard at Fifty-eighth street and Eleventh 
avenue, together with buildings and equipment. 

A. E. Lane, 1 Madison avenue, who makes a specialty 
of Pacific coast products, is on a trip to the New Eng- 
land territory. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Business of the New Year Already Unusually Brisk— 
Large Purchase of Hemlock—Large White Pine Re- 
ceipt—Inquiries Numerous. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 18.—For a beginner 
1910 looks very promising to the lumber dealers of 
the Tonawandas. Business is good and inquiries are 
brisk, unusual conditions for this time of year, although 
the weather has been unfavorable for trade. 

The Twin City Lumber Company has just closed a deal 
for the purchase of 1,000,000 feet of western hemlock. 
The stock will be shipped to the local yard early next 
season. 

At a meeting of the directors of the State National 
bank, Charles Weston, of A. Weston & Son, was chosen 
president to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
George S. Dailey. Mr. Weston has been an active 
director of the bank during the last eight years. Hugh 
McLean, of McLean Bros., was elected a director to fill 
the vacancy on the board caused by the advancement of 
Mr. Weston. 

The William Milne Lumber Company is getting for- 
ward considerable stock from the Georgian bay district 
by rail this winter. The company has just finished un- 
loading a block of 500,000 feet of white pine from cars 
at the yard on Tonawanda island. 

The Haines Lumber Company is cleaning up the stock 
which was left in the yard at Buffalo, N. Y., when the 
company took possession of its yard in North Tonawanda 
last. spring, and it is expected that the station at the 
former city will be abandoned by May 1. 
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LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 











Unfavorable Weather Retards Building—Big White 
Pine Cut in Canada Projected—Movements of Lum- 
bermen—Factory Building Planned. 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 19.—A. G. Hauenstein says he 
has about 1,000,000 feet of unsorted lumber on the dock. 
He has men piling lumber, but the operation is slow. 
He reports business good. 

Severe weather retarded building operations. Eighteen 
building permits were issued last week, the aggregate 
cost estimated at $32,150. Plans are under way for a 
new $28,000 factory and a $12,000 factory addition. 

L. P. Graves and H. I. George left for Duluth last 
week to look over the white pine situation and make a 
few purchases. It is reported that the Graves interests 
will cut 65,000,000 feet of lumber in Canada this year, 
practically all white pine. The planing mill and box 
factory at Byng Inlet are running, but the saw mills will 
not start up until spring. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., is in the lumber 
districts of the Pacific northwest. He expects to make 
arrangements for handling western lumber in this mar- 
ket. 

Members of the Goodyear family, including Mrs. 
Frank H. Goodyear and A. Conger Goodyear, left for 
the new Goodyear town near Bogalusa, La., to assist in 
the laying of the cornerstone of the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, that has been presented by Frank H. Goodyear, son 
and namesake of the founder of the Goodyear lumber 
interests. The donor is 18 years of age and is at school 
at Pawling, N. Y. 

C. W. Betts went to New York last week to attend the 
automobile show, with a new machine of his own in 
prospect. C. M. Betts & Co. say that white pine sells 
well, and is pleased with the Pacific coast venture, hav- 
ing nine cars of stock coming, most of it Washington 
white pine. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Building Operations Retarded—Retail Demand Affect- 
ed—Carlot Stock Going North—Timbers in Demand 
—Hardwood Trade Doing Well. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 18.—Snow continues to inter- 
fere with local building operations and the retail yards 
are feeling the effect. Many dealers dislike digging their 
stocks out of snow and are satisfied to wait for more 
favorable weather. The number of big building projects 
indicate an active season this spring. 

Wholesalers are well satisfied with the present volume 
of business. Yellow pine dealers report business fair 
but prices still unsettled. The transit car lists received 
in local offices show considerable stock going north, and 
in many cases these cars keep prices fluctuating. Stock 
is running far better than formerly. One wholesaler 
says that after the delivery of a number of transit cars, 
he received a letter of appreciation, saying that the 
stock was good. Many buyers were afraid of transit 
stock but the effort of manufacturers to improve the 
quality will undoubtedly be effective. 

With inventories practically completed, the market 
hows up well. City dealers found that they were carry- 
ng too much bill stuff and the like and the reports show 
i severe cutting down along this line when not to the 
letriment of the market. Timbers are in good demand, 
vith only a fair supply. The local market recently 

placed some timber orders in fir and yellow pine. 

B. P. Wheadon, of the W. D. Young Lumber Com- 
pany, Bay City, Mich., was a guest at the Lumbermen’s 
Club this week. He says trade in hardwoods is very 
-neouraging. 

The Northern Ohio Lumber Company held its annual 
ieeting this week and the former board and officers were 
élected. 

E. P. Flowers, president of E. P. Flowers & Co., 
anufacturers of yellow pine, Montgomery, Ala., called 
n some of the local dealers this week. He is much 
‘neouraged with the outlook in yellow pine. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 





Shipments Delayed by Heavy Snow—Dealers Not Plac- 
ing Large Orders—Better Demand Expected—Club 
Resumes Activities. 

ToLepo, OnI0, Jan. 18.—With approximately two feet 
of snow on the ground and railway trains congested, the 
limber business in Toledo for the last week has not been 
active. Added strength has developed in most lines, and 
none of the recent advances in prices have been lost. 
Vuilding operations have been greatly impeded by bad 
weather. The total permits issued for new work last 
\eek amounted to but $11,570. Many houses are build- 
ing in every part of this city and the demand for lumber 
is better than during any winter season for years. 

Railroads are making but little headway in clearing up 
the congestion at the local yards and thousands of loaded 
freight cars oceupy the switches and sidetracks of the 
twenty-two railways entering this city, and long delays 
in the delivery of consignments is now the rule rather 
than the exception. Lumber shipments from various sec- 
tions are belated badly, especially those roads leading 
from northern territory. A consignment of red cedar 


shingles shipped from the Pacific coast more than thirty 
days ago has been sidetracked somewhere en route. A 
carload of basswood ordered from the north, intended as 
a test ear which might result in the placing of an order 
for several hundred thousand feet, has been lost. Many 
Such cases are reported, which has caused hesitation in 


the placing of orders by local people. They say it is no 
use to place orders for immediate delivery, and they feel 
that orders given a little later, when transportation is 
better, will bring the goods just as quick. 

The recent annual inventories have disclosed the fact 
that in most cases stocks are low. Dealers have been in 
no hurry to buy, preferring to do some shopping and get 
their bearings before obligating themselves. In some 
instances they have declared that they are in no hurry 
to stock up until about February 1, but local conditions 
are such as to warrant the assertion that there will be a 
large amount of lumber moving in a short time. 

Some attention is being given to association matters 
and a large delegation will attend the convention in Co- 
lumbus this week. The Toledo Jumbermen have been pro- 
vided with a special coach and will make the trip over 
the Hocking Valley, the car being attached to regular 
passenger train No. 34, which leaves the Union station 
Thursday at 11:10 a. m. 

More than ordinary interest attaches to the announce- 
ment that the Toledo Transportation Club has again re- 
sumed its Saturday noonday luncheons, which last year 
proved a source of much benefit to shippers and others 
connected with transportation business. The annual party 
will be lield at the Collingwood early in February. Thir- 
ty-five members attended the first dinner of the season, 
which was held at Milner’s cafe last Saturday night. 

The little city of Napoleon now has a full-fledged cham- 
ber of commerce. It was incorporated last week and 
selected the following officers: President, M. E. Loose; 
vice president, R. B. Heller; secretary, W. A. Ritter; 
treasurer, A. E. Augenstein. The organization has a 
membership of about 125. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 














QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Indications for Spring Activity Promising—Retailers 
Carry Large Stocks—Manufacturing Plant to Be 
Constructed—Survey of Channel Completed. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 17.—The lumber situation in 

Philadelphia continues quiet and weather conditions have 

not been favorable for business activity. Indications for 

a promising and early spring are strongly in evidence, and 

many of the retailers are carrying a much larger stock 

than usual at this time of year. During the last week 522 

transfers of property have been placed on record and 

building permits granted to the amount of $40,295. 

J. J. Pharo, of the John L. Roper Company, reports 
business. as good as can be expected during January. 

Robert G. Kay considers the outlook very promising 
and considers the number of inquiries being made a good 
indication for the spring trade. 

Edmund A. Souder & Co. are satisfied with the ‘outlook 
and believe that the spring will be an early and busy one. 

Thomas E. Coale & Co. consider trade conditions good. 

The board of directors of the Builders’ Exchange will 
give a luncheon January 25, when seven new directors will 
be elected. 

The William Steele & Sons Company will begin work 
at once on a 7-story manufacturing building on Lehigh 
avenue, west of 24th street, for the Lehigh Manufactur- 
ing Company. The building will be 78x444 feet and 
will cost $260,000. 

Settlement was made this week for a tract of ground 
at 9th and Pine streets, upon which 180 houses at an 
approximate cost of $450,000 will be erected. 

The survey of the long talked about 35-foot channel in 
the Delaware has at last been completed and all data 
pertaining to the subject forwarded to the board of arniy 
engineers at Washington. : 





SMOKY CITY NEWS. 


Building Operations Quiet—Demand Slowly Increasing 
—Lumbermen Visiting Their Mills—Effect of Snow- 
storm Still Felt. . 
PittsBuRG, Pa., Jan. 17.—The general note of buoy- 

ancy is founded on the active interest in lumber buying 
in the East, where the demand has steadily increased 
from week to week. In Pittsburg building operations 
are quiet and yard trade has not awakened to the new 
year’s influences. 

E. V. Babcock, who has been in the South for two 
weeks, returned improved in health after a severe attack 
of a cold. O. H. Babcock has returned from a very 
successful business trip to the East and reports trade 
improving. 

The Kendall Lumber Company notes an active busi- 
ness for the new season. The company reports its Ken- 
dall mill as closed for this month, owing to the severity 
of the storm and the almost impossible conditions of 
working under existing circumstances. The Crellen mill, 
at Crellen, Md., is running under full swing. The com- 
pany ’s new log loader is making a fine showing and has 
helped to increase its productive capacity. 

W. D. Johnstin, president of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, has started for his usual spring 
visit to Florida, where he will look over the operations 
of the Florella plant of the company at Paxton. The 
company reports trade improving in volume and prices. 

J. L. Lytle, of the J. L. Lytle Lumber Company, re- 
turned from a trip to the West Virginia mills, where he 
has been looking over stocks. He reports a specially fine 
stock of maple, beech, birch and chestnut now available 
for shipment to relieve the urgent buyers seeking this 
lumber. The company notes a fine run in poplar and 
oak, and shipments are moving with regularity after the 
delay due to snowstorms. 

The McDonald Lumber Company reports a good trade 
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Show Your Colors 
This beautiful inlaid wood emblem of 


your worthy order carries the enthusi- 
astic endorsement of your own officers, 
and should find a place on every loyal 
member’s home and office wall. 


Inlaid in sections of different woods in their 
natural colors on five-ply veneered panels, 
handsomely framed. Size, 16 inches square. 


Price each - - - $3.00 


Order today from the maker 


EUGENE BLOCK 


9311-13 Evans Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 





a FORESTERS’ OPINIONS 
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In Forest Land 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH. 


GirrorD Pincuor: “T have read ‘In Forest Land’ 
with great satisfaction and find init the kind of touch 
with the great outdoors that few books contain.” 


H. 8. Graves: “I secured ‘In Forest Land’ for 
our library assoon as it wasissued and I have taken 
a great deal of delight in reading it.” 


The Third Edition of ‘In Forest Land,” by ‘The 
Lumberman Poet,” is now ready. No Lumber- 
man’s Library is complete without it. It will be 
sent postpaid for $1.25 by the publisher, the] 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

315 Dearborn Street, 
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Wood that 
Sings 









Old Violins 
and Cellos 


repaired and dealt in by the re- 
cognized premier of his craft in 
America. The stringed instru- 
ments of the Thomas Orchestra 
are kept in order by him only. He has a large col- 
lection of genuine old instruments for sale to those 
who appreciate the works of the masters. Address 


| John Hornsteiner, *dicico™ 
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Lumber 
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There are the same opportuni- 
ties for good or poor quality in 
the making of lumber crayons 
that exist in the manufacture of 
other products. 

We determined at the begining 
to standardize all our materials 
and thus maintain Dixon’s Lum- 
ber Crayons in first position. 
Dixon’s Lumber Crayons come 
in eleven colors, including black 


and white, and hard and soft 
leads. 

Remember Dixon uses finest 
metallic pigments and this insures 
permanency of the crayon marks. 


toh won Ons 
Tno36 BLACK LUMBER PENCIL, JAPANNED 
, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, JERSEY CITY, NJ. 


e 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Miners and Refiners of Dixon’s Ticonderoga Flake 
Graphite—the finest lubricating graphite 
the world produces. 


Ele gost. 0:¢-me am hole) a Gee 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


; aN 
xs, Sager Patent Axes 


‘Gg 

¢ et and Highest Quality 

aM S c a (8 Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
: } (teed! Right Quality—Right Prices 

WARREN, PA., U.S.A, 


US write Us. 











T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























BUNGALOWCRAFT. 


By H. A. Eymann. Oblong 7%x10 inches, 120 
pages. This book by a well known California 
architect gives illustrations and floor plans for 
about fifty bungalows, mostly one-story but some 
a story and a half or two-story, and running in 
size from three and four rooms up. Most of the 
plans are for an average sized family, and for 
moderate cost construction running $3,000° or 
under. The plans are all adapted for cold as well 
as warm climates and are intended for use any- 
where. 

The bungalow type of cottage is increasing in 
popularity, and this book appears a valuable one 
for the bullder and contractor, and for the retail 
lumberman who is often called upon for advice in 
the choosing of house plans. We have therefore 
placed this book in stock in the regular publisher’s 
edition, paper covers, which will be sent postpaid 
at the publisher’s price, $1; and also have bound 
an edition of the book in handsome, durable 
linen canvas crash covers, which can be obtained 
only from us, and which will be sent postpaid 
for $1.50 a copy. 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


































in yellow pine and the situation improving in all lines. 
E. 8. Ewing, who has been with this company for some 
time, has resigned and will be identified with the Interior 
Lumber Company in the future. J. W. Hulse, formerly 
with the Pennsylvania Lumber Company, succeeds Mr. 
Ewing in the sales department of the McDonald com- 
pany. Both are active young men and popular in the 
trade of Pittsburg. 

Bemis & Vosburgh say business is moving slowly, but 
inquiries indicate a revival in the near future. Prices 
are firm and stocks low. F. D. McCleur, formerly on the 
road for this company, has been assigned to the city 
sales department to take the place of W. W. Wilson, 
who resigned to enter business himself. 

J. J. Linehan is in New York on a business trip. The 
Linehan Lumber Company notes increasing sales and 
firmer prices for all hardwoods. ‘The situation is be- 
lieved to be rapidly leading teward a mighty brisk year. 


MICHIGAN. 

















THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Orders Coming Fast for Maple Flooring—Heavy Mill 
Cuts Last Year—-Timber Tract Bought—Business 
Changes Recorded. 

Bay Ciry ANp SaGINAw, Micu., Jan. 18.—Oscar J. 
McEwan, of Sault Ste. Marie, has been elected secretary 
of the Moulthrop Lumber Company, of Bay City, which 
operates a saw mill on John island, Georgian bay. He 
succeeds the late W. C. Moulthrop. The other officers of 
the company are Guy H. Moulthrop, president; H. B. 
Smith, vice president; John McEwan, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. The McEwans are to return and take 
up their residence in Bay City. The mill manufactured 
20,000,000 feet last year and all of the good stock was 
sold early in the season. The mill will be fully stocked 
this winter for next summer’s run. 

W. D. Young says orders are coming along fast for 
maple flooring and that it is only a question as to ability 
to deliver the goods. W. D. Young & Co.’s plant last 
year manufactured 7,086 feet of pine, 76,884 feet of 
hemlock and 22,659,549 feet of hardwood lumber, a total 
of 22,743,519 feet, the larger portion of which goes 
into flooring. The firm shipped one cargo of 326,000 
feet to Chicago, the remainder being distributed by rail. 

The Richardson Lumber Company operates two saw 
mills, one at Alpena and a new band mill at Bay City. 
Last year the Alpena mill manufactured 3,800,000 feet 
of pine, 2,100,000 feet of hemlock and 2,550,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber. It also cut 2,200,000 pieces of lath. 
The Bay City mill manufactured 3,000,000 feet of pine, 
4,000,000 feet of hemlock and 5,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood. Also 2,500,000 pieces of lath. The total lumber 
output of the two plants was 20,450,000 feet. The com- 
pany has standing timber sufficient to operate its plants 
many years. 

Last week the steam log hauler built at Eau Claire, 
Wis., for the Loud-Hoeft Lumber Company, arrived at 
Rogers City. It is claimed the machine is capable, on 
good roads, of hauling seven to ten sleighs loaded with 
7,000 to 8,000 feet of logs each. The company has 
8,000,000 feet of logs skidded seven miles west of 
Rogers City, which are to be hauled to the saw mill at 
the latter place. The Embury-Martin Lumber Company, 
of Cheboygan, has a similar machine which will haul logs 
and lumber from Ocqueoc river to that city. 

The Cheboygan Manufacturing Company is erecting 
a saw mill to be operated in connection with its planing 
mill, and it is expected the saw mill will be ready to 
begin sawing early in February. The company has been 
getting in stock for mill some time. 

Smith & Mesick have five teams hauling shingles from 
their mill near Twin Lakes to the Detroit & Mackinac 
line. Each team hauls 40,000 shingles at a load. 

Lombard & Rittenhouse, of Cheboygan, are buying 
large quantities of railway ties, paying 20 to 40 cents 
- Cheboygan and Mackinaw City, having yards at both 
places. 

W. B. Tubbs has bought a small body of timber near 
Gladwin and will set up a portable mill. 

S. M. MeTiver, successor to McTiver & Hughes, of 
Onaway, plans to move the business office from that 
place to the mill on Perue Spur of the Detroit & Mack- 
inac railway, where a mill was erected last year. 

Large saw logs occasionally are found in the country 
districts. Last week a saw log scaling 4,000 feet was 
hauled to a small hardwood mill at Morrice from the 
Gale farm. 

The mill operated by the David Ward estate at De- 
ward, on the Detroit & Charlevoix railroad, owned and 
operated by the Michigan Central, closed a successful 
year. The mill manufactured 32,137,149 feet of pine and 
3,169,215 feet of hemlock lumber. The estate also had 
several million feet manufactured by the Blue Lake Lum- 
ber Company. The mill at Deward also manufactured 
6,833,500 pieces of lath and 1,115,000 shingles. 

The saw mill of Knapp & Scott at Bay City is being 
operated day and night during the winter. Last year it 
manufactured 1,339,000 feet of pine, 5,360,000 feet of 
hemlock and 2,509,000 feet of hardwood lumber. It 
also manufactured 1,038,000 pieces of lath. 

The saw mill of the Kneeland-Bigelow Company oper- 
ated day and night during 1909 and manufactured 
18,556,079 feet of lumber, of which 9,256,507 feet was 
hardwood, 9,179,560 feet hemlock and 120,462 feet pine. 
The Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow plant manufactured 
19,201,074 feet of lumber, of which 9,182,996 feet was 
hardwood, 9,770,320 feet hemlock and 247,758 feet pine. 

_R. Hanson & Sons, who erected a band mill at Gray- 
ling about a year ago, last year manufactured 60,896 
feet of pine, 1, 381,055 feet of hemlock, 3,305,969 feet 


of hardwood and 926,440 feet of tamarack lumber. The 
Hansons are heavily interested in the Salling-Hanson 
Company at Grayling. 

The Michelson-& Hanson Lumber Company, Lewiston, 
manufactured last year 112,000 feet of pine, 8,308,000 
feet of hemlock and 10,369,000 feet of hardwood lumber. 
It also cut 2,390,000 pieces of lath and 2,599,000 shingles. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Company Declares Substantial Dividend and Elects 
Officers—Furniture Exchange Building to Be Re- 
built—Important Social Event. 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., Jan. 18.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Company, held yes- 
terday, a dividend of 6 percent was declared, and the 
following officers were reélected: 

President, W. A. Phelps; vice presidents, John H. 
Bonnell and Henry Idema; treasurer, C. A.-Phelps; sec- 
retary, Otis A. Felger. The board of directors includes 
besides the officers Dudley E. Waters and Roy 8. Barn- 
hart. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Blodgett gave a pleasing din- 
ner and dance at the Country. Club Saturday evening in 
celebration of their fifteenth wedding anniversary. 

W. N. Kelley and George Becker, president and secre- 
tary of the Kelley Lumber Company, having yards at 
Traverse City and Frankfort and mill at East Head, 
formally severed their connection with the company 
January 14. Robert Duncan, treasurer, will conduct the 
business until it is closed out, which will take about a 
year. 

The Sands-Heydon Lumber Company, capital $100,000, 
of which one-half is subscribed, has been incorporated. 
Those interested are: Charles A. Sands, $32,400; Will- 
iam Heydon, $17,500; McGeorge Bundy, $100. The 
company has timber holdings in the upper peninsula and 
elsewhere. 

W. H. White and W. L. Martin, of Boyne, and A. B. 
Kliss, of Petoskey, are in this city. 

Contracts have been let for rebuilding the Furniture 
Exchange building, destroyed by fire Wednesday night. 
The building will be fireproof, six or eight stories, and 
will be completed in time for the exposition in July. 
Thirty-nine lines of furniture belonging to outside con- 
cerns were destroyed and only three of the manufacturers 
carried insurance. 

P. J. Klingman, lessee of the Furniture Exhibition 
building, announces plans for a 14-story exposition 
building, to be erected in the rear of his retail store, with 
frontage of 150 feet on North Division street. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Boyne City Lum- 
ber Company, held in Grand Rapids Saturday, the 
directors decided to expend $300,000 in the purchase 
of 10,000 acres of hardwood timber land in Montmo- 
rency county. This action was confirmed at a meeting 
of the stockholders held later in the day. The tract is 
located east of Gaylord on the line of the Boyne City & 
Alpena railroad, and active operations will be begun 
when the railroad is constructed to the new tract. This 
probably will be within the next year. The mills and 
plant of the company are located at Boyne City, and 
the tract is estimated to cut from 85,000,000 to 100,000,- 
000 feet. - 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES, 





Northern Woodsmen and Mill Operators Going West, 
Where Demand Is Better—Railroads Increasing 
Equipment to Handle Logs. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Jan. 17.—Ira Carley has received 
another dynamo for his lumber mill at Ingalls, which 
will increase the capacity of the lighting plant 700 
lights. 

Nelse Anderson and Gust Carlson, of Daggett, have 
taken a contract to cut cedar this winter for Louis 
Desjarlais at Norway. 

A large number of northern woodsmen and mill opera- 
tives are going west to work for the Dawson Lumber 
Company at Libby, Mont., and other western concerns. 
The western operators are advertising extensively for 
men. Northern Michigan and Wisconsin operators have 
more help than they can use and men are being turned 
away from the camps daily. 

The St. Paul railroad has put on an extra switch en- 
gine on the Menominee-Marinette branch to take care of 
the increasing number of cars of logs being shipped 
from the northern lumber camps to Menominee and 
Marinette. The St. Paul and the Wisconsin & Michigan 
railroads together are bringing about 100 cars of logs a 
day to the two cities, and this number will be increased 
later on. The North-Western will begin to bring in 
large quantities of logs soon. Large quantities of hard- 
wood logs from northern Michigan camps are being 
hauled down to the yards of the Republic Lumber Com- 
pany at Marinette, Wis., to be sawed in the spring. 

8. Crawford & Sons report a lively season at their big 
logging camp near Cedar river, where an unusually large 
quantity of logs are being put in. The company is stock- 
ing its new cedar yards at Menominee. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Big Concern, Put Out of Business by Fire, Reorganizes 
—wWell Known Lumbermen Make a Change—Timber 
Sale—Personals, 


MENOMINEE, MicH., Jan. 18.—The recent fire which 
destroyed the saw mill of the J. W. Wells Lumber Com- 
pany has necessitated a reorganization. George P. Eis- 
man, secretary-treasurer, will retire. He is succeeded by 
Charles H. Law, and the company will be known as the 
J. W. Wells Flooring Company, officered as follows: 
President, J. W. Wells; vice president, A. C. Wells, and 
secretary-treasurer, Charles H. Law. 
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The flooring factory buildings are under construction. 
The main building will be 175 feet square and will be 
built of brick and steel and fireproof. The power house 
will be 75 feet square and will include a battery of six 
dry kilns. The machinery will be operated by electric 
power. Mr. Law, who has bought the interests of Mr. 
Eisman in the Wells company, is a son-in-law of J. W. 
Wells. 

C. C. Smith has taken a second lease of the Barney & 
Wigman shingle and saw mill, which runs until next 
June. Repairs have been made and the mill will go into 
commission in a few days. 

E. Morin has arrived at Wausaukee from Crystal Falls 
to take charge of the Bird & Wells Company’s camp 
on the Wisconsin Northwestern railway. 

P. L. Adams, superintendent of the government saw 
mill at Neopit, has recovered from a serious attack of 
pneumonia. 

Walter N. Kelly, president, and George Becker, secre- 
tary, of the Kelly Lumber & Shingle Company, Traverse 
City, have severed their connection with the company. 
The company went into liquidation a year ago. It was 
subsequently placed in the hands of a receiver. Since 
that time the enterprise has been financed by Kobe & 
McKinnen, of Chicago. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Wisconsin & 
Michigan and Northwestern railroads are hauling over 
100 cars into Menominee and Marinette daily. 

One mill is being operated by the N. Ludington Com- 
pany and the surplus timber is being piled. This policy 
is being pursued by the Republic Lumber Company. 

The forward movement of lumber, shingles and other 
building material into the country districts is at high 
tide. 

United States Senator Isaac Stephenson has bought 
7,000 acres of timber land located in Ontonagon county, 
Michigan, from the F. G. Sanborn Land Company, of 
Ashland, Wis. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Indications Point to a Big Year in Building—Better 
Grades of Lumber Holding Up Well—Maple Strong 
—Lumbermen on Pleasure Trip. 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 18.—Indications point to a big 
building year in Detroit. Plans are.being prepared for 
a dozen large factory buildings, on which work will start 
as soon as the weather will permit. Workmen are cut- 
ting through ice and snow out Woodward avenue to break 
ground for a business block, and there has been no letup 
in interior work since cold weather set in. Building per- 
mits last week totaled about $225,000, an excellent show- 
ing for this time of year. 

Locally all the better grades of lumber are holding up 
well, except No. 3 hardwoods. Maple continues strong, 
the supply being hardly equal to the demand. 

Members of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association are already arriving to attend the meeting 
in the Hotel Pontchartrain Thursday and Friday, and 
indications are for an unusually large attendance. The 
meeting is expected to be an interesting one by reason 
of the report of the grading rules committee on hemlock. 

C. W. Kotcher leaves Thursday for a month’s crise 
in the West Indies, accompanied by Mrs. Kotcher and 
their daughter. They will sail from New York Saturday 
on the Hamburg-American line steamer Moltke. 

P. S. MeLurg, manager for the Grayling Lumber Com- 
pany at Monroe, La., was in Detroit last week on his 
way to attend the annual meeting of his company. 

Thomas Forman, president of the Thomas Forman 
Company, has gone to Heidelberg, Ky., to inspect a band 
mill which the Forman-Earle Company is building. The 
mill will begin operations about February 1. 

W. E. Brownlee, of the Brownlee-Kelly Company, is 
this week in the northern woods, along the line of the 
Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central. 

F. J. Robinson and A. B. Lowrie, president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Com- 
pany, are en route to Cuba on their annual pleasure trip. 
They will be gone three weeks. 

Thomas Gray, Michigan representative for the Robert 
H. Jenks Lumber Company for several years, has re- 
signed to take a similar position with the Superior Lum- 
ber Company, of Marquette. 

Mark 8S. Ambler has been appointed sales represent- 
ative in Michigan for the Consolidated Saw Mills Com- 


pany. 

Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, reports the following new 
members: A. J. Eastman & Son, Lawrence; Blashfield & 
Son, Hartford, and W. P. Thompson, Augusta. 


SLOBBBAB OO 


GOOD MARKET FOR AMERICAN PITCH PINE IN 
BRITISH GUIANA, 


_ British Guiana has nothing to take the place of Amer- 
ican pine lumber, which is used almost exclusively in 
building. The country grows enough wood for other 
purposes to supply the home demand, but on account 
of lack of means of transportation and of lumbering 
machinery native woods are not easily obtainable. It is 
usually specified that the lumber imported shall be of 
sound heart quality, free from sap, splits and shakes, 
and in lengths of 20 to 40 feet and upward. Cargoes 
pie tooe y 200,000 to 300,000 feet, according to the stock 
on hand. 
an ere eee 


WASHINGTON TREE CUT. 


The historic oak tree under which Washington and his 
staff held a council of war on the way to Morristown has 
been felled and is being cut up into firewood. Local 
authorities found it impossible to save the tree after it 
had been repeatedly struck by lightning. 





WISCONSIN. 











CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Shipments Fall Off On Account of Railroad Blockade 
—tIncreased Demand from Manufacturing Plants— 
Annual Elections, 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Jan. 18.—Heavy snowstorms have 
done much to paralyze the lumber business locally and 
about the state. Railroads have been unable to move 
much freight, and this has cut seriously into the whole- 
sale business. Buyers are sending in inquiries, but 
placing few orders, knowing that it is practically impos- 
sible to make shipments. Retail business is handicapped, 
the country roads being blocked. 

The brightest feature of the Milwaukee trade is the 
increasing demand from manufacturing plants, including 
sash and door factories, hardwood flooring and interior 
finishing plants. Furniture concerns are also placing 
satisfactory orders. 

The Maxson Lumber Company, recently incorporated 
in Milwaukee with a capital stock of $50,000 to carry 
on a general wholesale lumber business, with offices at 
915 Majestic building, has elected the following officers: 
President, George M. Maxson; vice president, Leverett 
C. Wheeler; secretary, E. H. Maxson; treasurer, C. L. 
Stephens. All the members of the company are residents 
of Milwaukee with the exception of E. H. Maxson, whose 
home is at Stratford. 

Wisconsin hardwood lumbermen are busy preparing 
for the convention of the Hardwood Lumber Manufac- 
turers of Wisconsin, which will be held at the Hotel 
Pfister in Milwaukee Friday, January 21. 

The Clifford Lumber Company has been awarded the 
contract to furnish Stevens Point with 24,000 feet of 
white oak plank for bridge purposes. 

The big saw mill of the Northwestern Lumber Com- 
pany at Stanley is in operation. 

The Gilkey Lumber Company, recently incorporated at 
Janesville with a capital stock of $400,000, has elected 
the following officers: President, Dr. Frank Frans- 
worth; vice president, John F. Sweeney; secretary and 
treasurer, George E. King. 

The recent annual meeting of the Fond du Lac Church 
Furnishing Company, of Fond du Lac, resulted in the 
increasing of the company’s capital stock from $30,000 
to $50,000 and the election of the following officers: 
President, M. O. Pillsbury; vice president, C. B. Miller; 
secretary and treasurer, N. W. Salade. Directors, J. G. 
H. Barry, of New York, M. O. Pillsbury, N. W. Sallade 
and W. W. Wild. 

Charles R. Van Hise, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, says he was misquoted in his recent St. Louis 
address on conservation. He did not erticise the Taft 
administration, he claims, as the President has strictly 
adhered to his declarations on conservation. 

With the incorporation of the Mitchell Motor Com- 
pany at Racine, with a capital stock of $10,000,000, the 
amalgamation of the Mitchell & Lewis Company, Lim- 
ited, manufacturer of wagons, and the Mitchell Motor 
Car Company, manufacturer of automobiles, both among 
the largest of Racine’s industries, has been completed. 

The Grimmer Land Company, of Marinette, has bought 
17,500 acres of partly timbered state lands in Chippewa 
and Schoolcraft counties, Michigan. 

A remarkable picture, representing an Egyptian 
scene and made entirely of thin veneer, the work of the 
Roddis Veneer Company, of Marshfield, has been on 
display at Marshfield. So carefully are the different 
shades of veneer blended that the work resembles an 
oil painting. 

The Saginaw Creek Lumber Company, which is con- 
structing the Maplehurst & Black River logging railroad 
near Maplehurst, has discontinued construction work 
until March 1. 

A. G., R. H. and J. J. Paul, formerly of La Crosse, 
Wis., now owning extensive lumber interests at Water- 
town, Fla., have bought the financial interests of L. F. 
Easton in the Batavia National bank of La Crosse. 

The M. H. Sprague Lumber Company, of Washburn, 
has opened a logging camp at Bell. 

The annual meeting of the Stevens Point Company, 
well known boom concern at Stevens Point, resulted in 
the election of the following officers: President, W. J. 
Clifford, of the Clifford Lumber Company; vice presi- 
dent, N. A. Week, of the John Week Lumber Company; 
secretary and treasurer, A. R. Week, also of the Week 
company; boommaster, D. C. Whitney. The rate on 
boomage for the year was fixed at 45 cents. 

The W. W. Mitchell saw mill at Stevens Point has 
been placed in operation, and will run until the middle 
of March. 

The camp of the Himes Lumber Company, near Iron 
River, has broken up. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Picking Deadhead Logs Out of the Wisconsin River— 
Business Expected to Increase With Better Ship- 
ping—Shipping Facilities. 

MERRILL, WIs., Jan. 17.—Last summer the Alexander 
Stewart Lumber Company, of Wausau, had a crew pick- 
ing up the deadhead logs out of the Wisconsin river 
between Jo Snow creek and the Merrill dam. The logs 
were decked in rollways along the bank, and are being 
hauled down the river to Merrill and, loaded on cars. 
The work is under the supervision of R. Ball, the in- 
ventor of the patent tube used in floating deadheads and 
which proves to be a practical device. 

R. C. Schultz, of Goodman, was in this city calling on 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


S. W. Corner Broadway 
at 54th St., Near 50th 





Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park, 
New, Medern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET ’ 
HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 











Hotel 
Latham 


NEW YORK 


East 28th Street, 
1 door from 5th Avenue, 1 
block from Broadway and 
1 block from Madison 
Square Garden. 

Very Heart of the City. 
New Absolutely Fire-proof 
Hotel on the Furonean 
plan. Rooms 91.50 per 
day and up, Rooms with 
Private Bath $2.00 per day 


H. F. Ritchey, 


Manager. 
Write for Map and Booklet 
of New York. 
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HOTEL NORMANDIE 
Congress Street Near Woodward Avenue 
GEORGE FULWELL, 


Proprietor. 





European Plan, $1.00 up. | American Plan, $2.50 up. 
150 rooms, 50 with private bath. 
Hot and cold running water in all rooms. 
Cafe and Restaurant in connection. Prices moderate. 
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Hemlock 
Lath and 
Dimension 





WHITE PINE, YELLOW PINE, 
POPLAR and HARDWOODS. 


Prompt Shipments. Write or Mail Your Inquiries. 


The McDonald Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. PITTSBURG, PA. 














THE INTERIOR LBR. CO. 
PITTSBURGH. 
Watch this Space for Specials. This Week we Offer 


275.000 ft. 1x 12 Hemlock Boards, Rough or Dressed. 
300,000 ft. 1 x 8& Hemlock Boards, Rough or Dressed. 
200,000 ft. 4’ No. 1 Pennsylvania White Pine Lath. 








PITTSBURG, PENN. 


HOTEL SCHENLEY 














Opposite New Half Million Dollar Baseball Park. 


Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, away 
from noise and smoke. ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Visitors from all over the country are attracted to Pittsburg 
by that great gift of Ardrew Carnegie 
The Carnegie Technical School and Institute. 


To see that alone is worth the trip to Pittsburg. The Schen- 
ley Hotel is opposite this National work of Art. Rooms for 
Business Meetings furnished free of charge. Wire or write 
us at once and we will reserve rooms for you, The most 
attractive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 

The Schenley is the Waldorf-Astoria of Pittsburg. 

Twelve minutes by trolley car from the business section. 

Taxicab service ten minutes to all downtown points. 

Concerts every evening by the hotel Orchestra. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 


JAMES RILEY, Proprietor and Manager. 








the trade in the interests of the Goodman Lumber Com- 
any. 

The A. H. Stange Company is shipping the hemlock 
logs, which they bought along the Gleason line, to the 
Ellis Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, Wis., to be 
sawed at the mill. 

The Merrill Woodenware Company is not buying 
many hardwood logs this winter owing to having enough 
stock cut ahead to last over a year. It is operating two 
machines, and has laid off some of the crews owing to 
being unable to get cars for pails. 

The H. W. Wright Lumber Company’s planing mill is 
shut down waiting for cars. Orders are pouring in 
daily, and prices on hemlock are stiffening a little. With 
the car shortage out of the way, indications are that 
there will be a greater volume of business to take care 
of than Merrill has had for several years. 

The A. H. Stange Company’s warehouses are full of 
manufactured sash and doors, and unless it can get cars 
soon will be compelled to shut down the factory. 

F. Olhoff, who operates a saw mill about three miles 
south of Merrill, has a good stock of hemlock and hard- 
wood logs, and has started his winter sawing. His mill 
has a daily output of 35,000 feet, and will run four 
months. 

Geo. Langley, the veteran logger, who is logging for 
the Bradley Company, of Tomahawk, is about through 
cutting, and is hauling logs. He will have operations 
completed ahead of time, owing to the splendid logging 
weather that has prevailed in this section. Lincoln 
county is fortunate in not having more than about 6 
inches of snow, while all the country south has more 
snow than it needs. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Logging Road Reported Sold to the Soo—Ladysmith 
Accepts Wocdenware Concern’s Offer to Build Bridge 
—Mill Activities. 

MarINETTE, WIs., Jan. 17.—The Raymond Log Loader 
Company, of this city, has just shipped a big loader to 
the Minneapolis Cedar & Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. It is operated from sleighs and the load- 
ing is done by means of a large gasoline engine. 

The E. Stahl saw mill at Beechwood has started up 
for the season and the Richard Dettman saw mill at the 
same place is about to start. 

The Dalrymple logging railroad, running thirty miles 
from Bayfield to near Cornucopia, has been sold, it is 
reported, to the Soo railroad. It is further stated that 
the Soo is planning a line from Ashland to Superior by 
way of this logging road. 

The S. M. Quaw Lumber Company has started its saw 
mill at Edgar on double shift. 

The Sheboygan Couch Company, of Sheboygan, has 
begun the erection of a 4-story, 50x60-foot addition to its 
factory. In the fall another addition 60x100 feet and 
four stories will*be built. Equipment is being added and 
the crew of 100 men will be doubled. 

The saw mill of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Company 
at Schofield has resumed operation on double time. The 
company expects to saw about 25,000,000 feet of lumber. 

It is estimated that 40,000,000 feet of timber will be 
cut in the camps around Bayfield this winter. 

During 1909 8,240 carloads of logs were hauled into 
Merrill. 

Ladysmith has accepted the offer of the Menasha 
Woodenware Company, of Menasha, which has a plant 
at Ladysmith, to build a bridge across the Flambeau 
river at a cost of $12,500, the city to reimburse the com- 
pany in six years. 

The mills of the Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, 
the Curtis & Yale Lumber Company and the F. Schu- 
bring Lumber Company, at Wausau, have started for 
the season. The latter concern has added a night crew. 
The Curtis & Yale company has built a suspension bridge 
between its factory and warehouse. 

The Schlenter saw mill at Cascade is stocking up with 
logs and expects to record a busy season. 








IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


Big Mill Plants Running Full Blast—Stave Bolts 
Scarce—Imported Pulp Cheaper Than Home-Made 
Product. 

MELLEN, Wis., Jan. 18.—The Mellen Lumber Company 
and the Foster-Latimer Lumber Company are doing a 
rushing business. Logging shipments are increasing 
daily. 

The lumber mill of the Roddis Lumber & Veneer Com- 
pany will start sawing this week on an 8,000,000-foot cut. 
The company owns 23,000 acres of land, which includes 
some of the finest virgin timber in northern Wisconsin. 
It owns fifteen miles of railroad and is considered one of 
the largest lumber manufacturers of the country. In 
addition to its Park Falls industry it operates a veneer 
mill at Marshfield, where it has its home office. The 
Marshfield plant gives employment to 300 operators and 
supplies a market extending over the civilized world. 

The stave mill at Glidden has started with a crew of 
fifteen men. Trouble is experienced in securing sufficient 
material to keep the mill going. 

The A. H. Stange Company has closed a deal for a 
tract of timber land in northern Wisconsin, estimated to 
cut 250,000,000 feet of lumber. The timber will be 
brought to Merrill. ; 

The lath and lumber mill, uninsured, of Frank and 
A. D. Clements, twelve miles north of Tomahawk, was 
burned to the ground Monday evening. 

Manufacture of pulp appears to be so expensive that 
it is cheaper for paper mills to buy imported pulp. The 
Kaukana Fiber Company, of which E. A. Edmonds is 
president and practical owner, being unable to dispose 
of all its pulp, has closed its plant temporarily and will 











construct a single machine paper mill to use up the sur- 


plus. The pulp business has reached such a state that 
the United States government is looking into the matter 
and is preparing to establish an experiment station to 
determine if more ‘Kinds pf wodd can not be used. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


Shipments at a Standstill—Railroad Traffic Blocked 
by Snow—Orders Coming in Well—Small Cut of 
Hemlock. 

RHINELANDER, WIs., Jan. 18.—Lumber shipments from 
this section are completely blocked through a lack of 
ears. Planing mills at Wausau have closed, as it did not 
pay to keep them running on one or two cars a week. 
Cars shipped from Rhinelander thirty and even sixty 
days ago, to points near Chicago and Milwaukee, have 
not been delivered. Wintry weather is blamed in the 
main for the shortage. About once a week on an average 
a snowstorm comes along and ties up traffic, passenger as 
well as freight. 

Orders have come in regularly and are booked far in 
advance of ability to ship. Birch, basswood and hard 
maple are the leaders in demand. There is some call 
for ash, rock elm and soft elm, but soft maple is dull. 

Logging is going on briskly. Some mills have fully 
half their prospective cut delivered at the ponds, and at 
all points the stock of logs is large. Millmen are avoid- 
ing hemlock as much as possible this winter, either log- 
ging maimly hardwood, or selling their hemlock logs to 
the pulp mills. 

The stock of hemlock lumber on hand is small and so 
is the demand, and there seems to be no immediate pros- 
pect of improvement. 





THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 





Moderate Weather and Additional Snow Benefit Log- 
ging Operations—Heavy Cut to Be Made on Chip- 
pewa Reservations, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 19.—A revival of warm 
weather and additional snow has been of benefit to log- 
ging operations in the north. It has not thawed in the 
woods, but roads have packed well and it has not been too 
cold for work for a long while. The lumber companies 
are hoping for a good cut. Samuel Simpson has closed 
with various concerns for cutting 120,000,000 feet in the 
Chippewa reservation territory east of Cass lake. It is 
all to be driven to Minneapolis mills. 

H. 8S. Childs, secretary or the Northwestern Hemlock 
Manufacturers’ Association, has received assurance from 
McGarvey Cline, of the government forestry laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., that he will appear and address the 
convention in Milwaukee Friday. 

Increased cost of logging caused by the Minnesota law 
requiring slashings to be burned before May 1 will affect 
consumers in increased prices for lumber, unless the law 
is modified, according to practical lumbermen of northern 
Minnesota. They say the time should be extended to 
July 1. In order to demonstrate the difficulty of burn- 
ing in winter C. C. Andrews, state forestry commissioner, 
was invited to visit the camps above Cloquet. It was 
shown that in white pine tracts it was almost impossible 
to burn tops clean before they had time to dry. 

E. H. Broughton, formerly with the Forbes-Everts 
Lumber Company, of Van Buren, Mo., has been made 
manager of the factory lumber and hardwood department 
of the Fullerton-Krueger Lumber Company, recently 
organized in this city. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, has 
gone to Granite Falls, Wash., where the Sobey Manu- 
ee Company, a subsidiary concern, is building 
a mill, 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Eetter Demand in Local Market—Mills Hold Contracts 
for Entire Cut—Railroad Buys Construction Material 
—Improvements Made. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Jan. 17.—There is an increased demand 
for lumber at the local mills and several have already 
contracted for their entire season’s output at prices about 
5 percent higher than those of last year. 

Contracts were recently awarded in Toronto for elec- 
tric light poles at the following prices: 30-foot, $2.35; 
35-foot, $3.90; 40-foot, $5.25; 45-foot, $6.50; 60-foot, 
$9, and 65-foot, $11 each. 

Pine lumber was contracted for at $23.37 a thousand 
for inch and 2-inch lumber and $25.37 for 3-inch lumber. 
Hemlock of the same dimensions was contracted for at 
$18 to $20.37 a thousand. 

The McInnis Lumber Company, of Edmonton, Alberta, 
secured a contract from the Colfax Northern railroad for 
340,000 ties, 500,000 feet of hedge timber, 150,000 feet 
culvert timber and 140,000 feet of fence posts. This is 
one of the largest contracts let recently and 400 men 
will be employed until spring, when the lumber is ex- 
pected to be delivered. 


Extensive improvements have been made at the for- _ 


estry department of the Ontario Agricultural College. 
BBB BPP PPP PPL 
BANQUETS EMPLOYEES. 

MerarorD, ONT., Jan. 13.—The Seaman-Kent Com- 
pany, of this city, entertained its employees at a ban- 
quet Friday evening, January 7, at the Hotel Meaford. 
The dinner was excellent and everyone enjoyed it thor- 
oughly. M. Chew, M. P., and R. Harmer, a member 
of the company, sent telegrams expressing their regret at 
not being able to attend. Toasts were given and the 
men exchanged stories of their experiences in business. 
Messrs. Kent and Séaman announced a codperative plan, 
which it is hoped may prove advantageous to those of 
their workmen who have been five years or more in their 
employ. The event was brought to a close by all joining 
in singing ‘‘God Save the King.’’ 
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CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 








Good Showing Last Year in All Lines of Lumber— 
Charter Business Dull—Lumber Vessels Sink; Crews 
Drown. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 15.—San Francisco made a 
good showing for 1909, notwithstanding the dullness that 
prevailed during the early part of the year in the lumber 
business and in other lines of trade. Trade for the last 
three months has been very encouraging and everything 
points to a prosperous future. San Francisco’s building 
permits for December showed a total valuation of about 
$2,000,000; for the year 1909 the total was about $28,- 
540,288. Oakland’s total for ‘the year was about $5,- 
411,115. 

Most of the lumber being sold at advanced rates is on 
special orders, the actual price on fir being $14.50. 

Lumber charter business is dull. Demand is small and 
owners seem to be unwilling to accept the low offers 
made by charterers who, in view of the light call for 
lumber for foreign shipment, can ill afford to pay the 
asking price of vessels. This has caused almost a dead- 
lock, with neither side ready to accede to the figures pro- 
posed by the other. The schooner Churchill is under 
charter from Grays harbor to Valparaiso at 42s 6d. 

Offshore lumber rates are quoted approximately as fol- 
lows: From Puget sound to Sydney, 30s and 31s 3d; 
to Melbourne, 32s 6d; to China ports, £825 and £875; 
to Callao, 37s 6d and 40s; to Valparaiso, f. 0. b., 38s 9d 
and 42s 6d, 2s 6d less to a direct port; to Mazatlan, 
$5 and $5.25; to Honolulu, $5. 

Exports of lumber from San Francisco during Decem- 
ber were as follows: To Australia, 1,236,693 feet; Pan- 
ama, 66,750 feet; Samoan islands, 59,940 feet; Hawaiian 
islands, 40,976 feet; Philippine islands, 31,604 feet; 
Mexico, 20,365 feet; Peru, 16,035 feet; Tahiti, 11,066 
feet; Chile, 11,017 feet; total, with 40,000 feet of dun- 
nage for United Kingdom added, 1,534,446 feet, valued 
at $55,921. In 1909 the total shipments of lumber from 
this port to other countries, including dunnage, aggre- 
gated 25,568,955 feet, with a total valuation of $589,491. 
This shows a decrease of 6,292,707 feet in quantity and 
of $297,635 in total value as compared with the year 
1908. The largest quantity shipped in any one month of 
last year was in September, 4,873,172 feet, and the aver- 
age value exceeded $30 a thousand. 

The Southern Pacific steamer Czarina, which left Coos 
bay last week with a cargo of coal and lumber for this 
city, was overwhelmed by tremendous seas just after 
leaving port. Assistant Engineer Kentzel was the only 
one saved out of the twenty-five men on board. 

A steam schooner, supposed to be the San Buenaven- 
twra, from Eureka with a cargo of lumber, went down 
with all hands about twenty-five miles north of Sawtelle. 

8. O. Johnson, president of the 8. S. Johnson Company, 
left a few days ago to look over his extensive interests 
at Weed and Klamath Falls, Ore. 

L. B. Martin, a lumberman from Canada, is in this 
city accompanied by Mrs. Martin. 

Charles R. McCormick, of this city, is visiting the St. 
Helens Mill Company’s plant near Portland, Ore. 

E. T. Taylor, secretary of the Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Company, is on his way to this city from Aber- 
deen, Wash. 

G. X. Wendling, president of the California Pine Box 
& Lumber Company, has returned from a trip to Denver. 

Ira B. Bennett, manager of the Hume-Bennett Lumber 
Company, of Sanger, was in town during the week. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Much Activity in Cargo Movements at San Pedro— 
Receipts of Lumber Unusually Large—Lumbermen 
Visitors. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 10.—Lumber conditions in 
this city remain. brisk and dealers are satisfied with the 
outlook. Los Angeles harbor, at San Pedro, is a verita- 
ble hive of industry, receiving and distributing lumber. 
Of the 21,000,000 feet being discharged from a fleet 
of twenty-eight vessels now tied up to the wharves, more 
than 6,000,000 feet is at the Southern Pacific slip at 
Timm’s Point, four steam schooners unloading an ag- 
gregate of 3,275,000 feet on the north side and four 
sailing vessels putting out 3,325,000 feet on the south 
side. Along the wharves of the inner harbor the rest 
of the sixteen steamers and the twelve schooners are 
unloading; at the E. K. Wood wharf steamer Olympic, 
$00,000 feet, and steamer Shasta, 900,000 feet. At the 
Southern Pacific wharf are the steamers Daisy Mitchell, 
530,000 feet; J. B. Stetson, 750,000 feet, and the 
schooner W. F. Jewett, 640,000 feet. At the Salt Lake 
wharf are the steamer Yellowstone, 900,000 feet; Carlos, 
900,000 feet; Lucy Neff, 1,000,000 feet, and the schoon- 
ers Salvator, 550,000 feet, and Lottie Bennett, 750,000 
feet. The schooners Luzon, 750,000 feet, and Ludlow, 
900,000 feet, are unloading at the San Pedro Lumber 
Company’s wharf, while the schooner Caroline, with 
550,000 feet, is at the Kerckhoff-Cuzner Mill & Lumber 
Company’s wharf. At the Southern California wharf 
are the steamers Jim Butler, 850,000 feet; Thomas L. 
Wand, 750,000 feet; Willapa,, 850,000 feet, and the 
schooners Bertie Minor, with 340,000 feet, and Lizzie 
Vance, with 570,000 feet. At the Pacific wharf is the 
steamer William H. Murphy, with 900,000 feet, while 
the steamer Coronado is discharging a cargo of 625,000 
feet at the National wharf. 

The advance in freight rate on lumber from northern 
ports, coupled with the increased demand for lumber in 


the Southwest, has caused the return to the lumber carry- 
ing trade of a large number of sailing craft; twelve are 
unloading at San Pedro and a half-dozen more are on 
their way down the Coast. 

The steamer Stanley Dollar arrived here this week 
from Tacoma and brought a cargo of 1,500,000 feet of 
white pine lumber for a local mill. 

The Hammond Lumber Company, one of the largest 
companies operating at this port and owner of the 
National Lumber Company at Terminal, will add two 
large vessels to its fleet early this year. One, a wooden 
vessel, to cost about $100,000, not including the timber. 
The other will be of steel and will cost about $225,000, 
and will be built in the East. The Hammond company 
is operating the steamers George W. Fenwick and 
Francis H. Leggett. 

Thomas S. Brennan, president of the Lumber Sur- 
veyors’ Association, was given a 38-piece silver set 
Christmas eve by his fellow lumber surveyors, as an 
appreciation of his administration during the last year. 

Visitors in this city are G. W. Shirely, interested in 
timber lands in Oregon; I. P. Templeman, a lumber 
shipper at San Francisco, accompanied by his wife; 
C. H. McEvoy, a lumberman of Walla Walla, Wash.; 
with his wife; J. E. Bayley, interested in a lumber mill 
at Tacoma, Wash.; Clyde McCoy, a lumber operator of 
Seattle; M. R. Rickard, a lumber millman of Corvallis, 
Ore., and F. D. Wilson, engaged in the lumber business 
at Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Wilson’s wife accompanied him. 

Shipments of lumber received at San, Pedro during 
the last week amounted to 33,118,000 feet of lumber and 
about 10,000 ties and 4,000 posts. 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS. 


LATE LIVERPOOL ADVICES. 

[Special correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Jan. 4.—The closing month of 
1909, like the preceding months of that year, showed dul- 
ness. This lethargic condition has been intensified by 
the agitation issuing from the. election embroglio. 

The offer of John L. & F. Wilkinson to pay 75 per- 
cent in full satisfaction of their liabilities has been ac- 
cepted. This firm was largely engaged in the pitch 
pine. log and lumber business and in that of oak wagon 
plank for the construction of railroad coaches. It will 
resume business with limited credit. 


Pitch Pine. 

Not a log of hewn pitch pine arrived in this port dur- 
ing December. There was a moderate consumption of 
32,000 cubic feet, which left a stock of 199,000 feet. A 
large portion of this is of medium and inferior character. 
The import of sawn pitch was only 15,000 cubic feet, 
but happily there was a fair demand, amounting to 167- 
000 feet, which pulled stocks down to 1,202,000 feet. 
But few contracts were made during December for sawn 
pitch pine lumber. 

The importation of pitch pine lumber amounted to 
119,000 eubie feet, only about half being sold. The other 
half has gone to swell the stock to 573,000 feet. This 
is a very large amount and consequently prices have 
dropped. The outlook for immediate shipments is not 
encouraging. Demand is steady for oak lumber cut for 
railroad coaches, but this is restricted to first quality. 
Satisfactory prices are obtained for such as fill this bill, 
but for seconds, miscuts or odd sizes there is no inquiry. 


Oak and Walnut. 


Oak lumber of prime quality is meeting with a satis- 
factory market. Black walnut logs of medium to large 
dimensions, sound condition and straight grain, sell 
readily at full prices. Walnut lumber of poor quality 
is almost unsalable, but shipments of prime are doing 
well, The stock of poor quality is heavy. There is com- 
paratively little doing in satin walnut (red gum) and 
what inquiry there is is for prime. 

Poplar and Redwoods. 


There is but a small amount of poplar logs of good 
quality on hand and good prices would be obtained were 
it not for a heavy stock of inferior logs. Buyers of 
poplar lumber are not inclined to pay the high prices 
demanded on the American side. Good prices are ob- 
tainable for ash and hickory logs. Most of the arrivals 
have been on contract. The original Californian red- 
wood stock of 108,000 cubic feet is moving away in retail 
quantities, only 6,000 cubic feet going out of the market 
last month. The same movement applies to Oregon pine. 
The consumption during the month was but 7,000 cubic 
feet, leaving 415,000 feet. 

Canadian Situation. 

The Canadian season for this port is over and stocks 
of pine timber deals and lumber are in the hands of 
the wholesale merchants. The large operators in this 
city have made their contracts with the millmen in 
Ottawa and are devoting themselves to selling from their 
yards in the usual retail way. The spruce deal season jn 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia is over, excepting for 
such small quantities as the regular liners can find room 
for. One small shipment has been reported by a Liver- 
pool house to a port on this coast at £85 a standard, 
ei. f 











Mahogany. 


The public sales of mahogany were well attended and 
again the American agents were prominent bidders, 
securing most of the choice wood. There was keen com- 
petition for all the logs showing figure and these ranged 
in price from 25 cents to $1 a foot. In two days 1,134,- 
194 feet fell under the hammer, the minimum price being 
5 cents a foot. 
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Make Them 
Come to You 


h by having the best 
= Ui stock in your town. 
Seis “SS «You can get it from us. 

: A valuable argument 
for buying from your stock would be an order of our 


West Virginia Hemlock 


In addition to our own output we control the output 
of several large mills and can supply good stock in 
Southern Yellow Pine and West Virginia 
Spruce as wellas Hemlock. Tell us your wants. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Telecode used. 

















White Pine Lumber” 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 











Send us your orders 
THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 
, DULUTH. TOLEDO PITTSBURG. sy 
fo 
Wm. Schuette & Co. 
INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, 
CYPRESS, POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK 
FLOORING & PACIFIC COAST PRODUCT, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York Office, 
No.1Madison Ave. 





Mills, 
Belhaven, N.C. 


White Pine Branch 
Minneapolis, Minn 








Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 
Konnarock, Va. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 











North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES, 





Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








Our Specialty Is 
SHORT LEAF NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOXING AND CRATING LUMBER 


Worked as Desired—Band Resawed. 
Write for Prices. 


J. R. WHELER & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


REPENS a, 











Write to-day for prices on 


WHITE AND YELLOW PINE ee 
HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS. | 


J. L. Lytle Lamber Company,?!™738U8¢. 











WE WANT TO BUY 
R CINCINNATI 


b HARDWOODS 
DISTRIBUTING YARD 


Write as what you have, we will send Inspector to Mill. 
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Davison Lumber Company Linited 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spruce - Hemlock - White Pine 


CARGO AND CAR SHIPMENTS, 
SPECIALTY—EXPORT TRADE. 


SALES OFFICE: 
No. 1 Madison Ave,, 
New York City 


SAW MILLS: 
TER SPRINGFIELD 
OVA SCOTIA 








- NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 

















The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Main Office and Yard 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Branch Office and Yard 
Newark, N. J. 
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The 
Buffalo 
Maple 
Flooring 


Co. 


Manufacturers 


of 


MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 














WHITE PINE 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 








.. 
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WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 


BUFFALO, - NEW YORK. 





























we WEST VIRGINIA “@ag 








W. A. WILSON & 


ESTABLISHED tas 


WHEELING. WEST VA 


SONS" 


Ros 


Manufaéturers and Wholesale 


LUMBER 


Specialties 


W.VA. WEMLOCK, SOUTHERN WHITE PINE. 








NEOLA, W. VA. 


We have a surplus of 


GREENBRIER LUMBER COMPANY 


4-4 No. 2 Common White Oak 
4-4 Ho. 3 Common White Oak | 


Special Bills in White Pine and Oak 


We own our own timber lands. 


Daily saw mill 


Capacity 75,000 feet. 











WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Operators Handicapped—Good Demand for Low Grade 
Stock—Large Mill Under Construction—Lumberman 
Touring Around the Earth. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 18.—Weather conditions have 
been only partially favorable and production of hard- 
wood lumber has made little progress. In Memphis 
proper the mills receiving logs by river are handicapped 
by floating ice in the Mississippi and its tributaries. In 
the outoftown district conditions are more favorable, 
although the woods have been so wet that logging has 
been slow work and only mills having a good supply of 
logs on hand have been able to operate. It is the worst 
winter the South has experienced for a number of years 
and the hardwood lumber produced is far short of the 
average. 

Salesmen traveling out of Memphis report a satisfac- 
tory demand for lumber, including both high and low 
grade stock. One salesman reported the sale of about 
2,000,000 feet of low grade cotton wood at a good price. 
Gum and ash are moving more freely in low grade stock. 
Letters received by various firms contain inquiries and 
orders that lead to the belief that the demand will 
absorb all offerings available within this city and sec- 
tion within the next few months. 

J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Com- 
pany, has just returned from a business trip to Chicago 
and other markets. 

C. B. Dudley, of the Dudley Lumber Company, is at 
home after an extended business trip to Chicago and 
other points. 

Frank B. Robertson, in charge of the lumber depart- 
ment of the Anderson-Tully Company, has just returned 
from St. Louis, Chicago and other centers. 

George D. Burgess, W. H. Russe and EF. E. Goodlander 
left last night for Baltimore to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association to 
be held January 19 and 20. This association has a large 
membership in Memphis. 

S. B. Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully Company, has 
returned from the classification meeting at San Antonio, 
Tex. He is very much interested in the efforts made to 
secure a higher classification on packages made of wood 
fiber and pasteboard, 

George Brasfield, president and general manager of the 
Brasfield-Thompson Lumber Company, Biseoe, Ark., is 
authority for the statement that this plant will be placed 
in operation soon. It has a good supply of timber on 
hand. Mr. Brasfield states that the woods are so wet now 
that it is practically out of the question to do any work 
in them and that manufacturers are, in a number of cases, 
seriously handicapped by these conditions, 

The Nickey interests are building a large mill in 
North Memphis. The new plant will be operated by the 
Nickey Bros. Hardwood Lumber Company, being the 
same as the old Niekey-Dickson Lumber Company that 
operated at Galloway, Tenn, The new mil will be 
located so as to have access to six railroads. Samuel M. 
Nickey is president and A. B, Nickey is vice president. 
The former is now on a tour around the world and those 
in charge of construction expect to have it ready for 
inspection when he returns, 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Trade Outlook Exceptionally Promising—Plenty of 
Logs on Hand—Preparations for Increase in Busi- 
ness—New Flooring Plant. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan, 18.—The healthy tone that 
characterized the Nashville lumber market still continues. 
Trade is expected to be the best since early in 1907, 
Inquiries are numerous and orders are being booked. 
The better grades of oak and poplar continue active, 
and wide dimension poplar is commanding good prices. 
The question as to where the stock will come from to 
meet the demands for the better grades is disturbing 
dealers and manufacturers, and in some cases purchasers 
are persuaded to accept the lower grades of poplar, 
bringing on an active movement of this class of lumber. 
The prediction is made that by the middle of February 
local dealers and manufacturers will have nearly all the 
business they can handle conveniently, 

It is expected that from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet of 
logs will be brought by the present rise of the Cumber 
land river, This will furnish material for all local mills 
and a busy season is expected by operators, The Nash- 
ville Tie & Cedar Company made a tow of 30,000 ties 
to Cairo, TH. This company will deliver 300,000 ties 
to that point, 

Local companies have nearly completed their inven 
tories, and if results may be accepted as an index to the 
condition and accomplishments of 1909 there was a 
notable increase in business. One company reports an 
increase of 3314 percent, 

The Standard Furniture Company, of this city, is 
preparing for at least a one-third increase in its busi 
ness the coming year. This company has closed a con- 
tract with the Belknap Hardware & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Louisville, Ky. for one-fourth of its output. 
The contract will call for more than $100,000 worth of 
medium and high grade furniture. 

The demand for wide poplar is the feature of the mar- 
ket. Automobile body makers have been buving good 
grade wide poplar regardless of price when they found 
the ptoper material, There is a fair demand for birch, 
chestnut, maple and basswood. Cypress has been slow, 
but dealera look for a good demand later in the season. 

Construction work was started on the new hardwood 


flooring plant that will be established on the east river 
front. A permit has been taken out for the erection of a 
$40,000 building and a large force of men are preparing 
the foundation. This plant is to be erected by lumber- 
men from Saginaw, Mich., and H. L. Bachelor, of that 
city, will be at the head of the new enterprise. It will 
occupy seven acres of land and the flooring plant will be 
one of the largest and most uptodate in the South. Mr. 
Bachelor is with the Strable Manufacturing Company, 
of Saginaw, Mich., and has been identified with the hard- 
wood manufacturing business for many years. The new 
concern will make a specialty of oak flooring, but will 
manufacture all kinds of hardwood flooring. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


Officers Elected—Business Satisfactory—Future Looks 
Promising—Mill Increasing Capacity—Lumber Com- 
pany Reorganized—Personal Items. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Jan. 18—W. H. Dawkins Lumber 
Company has had its annual business meeting and 
elected the following officers: W. H. Dawkins, presi- 
dent; D. G. Dawkins, vice president; W. E. Berger, 
secretary-treasurer. Business during 1909 was satisfac- 
tory and 10,700,000 feet of lumber was cut during the 
year. The company is planning to do a larger business 
this year and already reports many orders on its books 
and prospects are very encouraging. 

The W. J. Fell Company has closed its stave mills 
indefinitely to do repairing and enlarge the yard capacity. 
The company reports business very satisfactory. 

L. C. Smith, of Cramer & Smith Lumber Company, 
Prestonburg, was a business caller this week. ' 

W. P. Shearer and E. C. Hall, lumbermen of Philadel- 
phia, were here this week on business. 

Leon Isaacson, vice president of the Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Company, stopped here while en route to Elk- 
horn City to look after timber interests of the company. 

The Wright-Saulsberry Lumber Company will be 
known as the Giles-Wright Lumber Company, E. L. 
Saulsberry disposing of his stock and retiring from 
the lumber business. The company has organized with 
the following officers: Giles Wright, president; Charles 
Kitchen, jr., vice president and treasurer; John Banks, 
secretary. The company recently installed an electric 
light plant. 
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IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


Growing Scarcity of Timber Through Waste in Cut- 
ting—Furniture Business a Strong Factor in Busi- 
ness. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 18.—The growing scarcity of 
timber in this state and the fact that no steps are being 
taken to preserve or provide a future supply form the 
subject of very important remarks by M. L. Shipman, 
commissioner of labor and printing, in his annual report 
on the furniture industry in this state. The report says: 
**While the supply is not short, great inroads are being 
made in the timber lands of this state, and no steps 
are taken for the preservation of a future supply. The 
seriousness of such a condition will not be fully realized 
until the present supply is exhausted. This condition 
exists and is growing more acute each year because of 
the wastefulness practiced in timber cutting.’’ The com- 
missioner estimates that less than 30 percent of the tim- 
ber cut finds its way into the finished product. This 
means that 70 percent or more of the timber cut is wan- 
tonly wasted. Laps and limbs are left on the ground t 
rot and young trees are cut for cordwood. He says the 
tendency toward shortness of raw material is well illus 
trated by the fact that standing timber sometimes brings 
more than the land itself is worth , 

Regarding the furniture manufacturing business, the 
commissioner says business is quiet, but that it is play 
ing an important and substantial part in the industrial 
life of the state. At present ninety-eight factories ar 
reported, with an aggregate capital of $3,475,600, using 
10,157 horsepower for the operation of the factories. 
The reports show an aggregate of 6,271 employees, with 
highest average wage of $2.40 a day. .This is an increas: 
of 8 cents a day over the average for last year. The 
lowest average is 91 cents, an increase of one cent a day 
It is estimated that 15,954 persons are dependent on thes: 
factories for support. Five factories work nine hours, 
ninety-two work ten hours and one reports working eleven 








hours, 

The Charlotte Lumber Company, the J. W. Lewis 
Lumber Company, the Charlotte Builders’ Supply Con 
pany and other lumber dealers, both retail and whole 
sale, report a good year’s business, and the new year 
started off with exceedingly bright prospects. During 
last year practically $2,000,000 was expended in the 
erection of buildings in this city and, judging from pre: 
ent demands, 1910 will witness an increase of building 
over that of last year. 

All mills in this section are ranning full time and a 
ready market, at satisfactory prices, awaits their out 
put. Many mills in different sections of the state have 
found it necessary to increase their capacity on account 
of the strong demand prevailing. Prices are fairly steady 
and satisfactory, but dealers are looking for a still 
better advance, and those familiar with the situation 
think that the present year will see better prices than 
have prevailed for several years. There is much rail- 
road building in this section, and it is believed that this 
will prove one of the most important factors in bringing 
about better prices in the lumber industry. The influ- 
ence is already beginning to be felt. 
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The prospect of losing the Enterprise Lumber Com- 
pany, which Soe on a large scale in the section about 
Goldsboro, N. C., has stirred the Chamber of Commerce 
to activity to retain the company’s headquarters there, 
and as a result the company has agreed to maintain 
headquarters in Goldsboro and to subscribe 50 percent 
of the stock necessary to build a railroad to Seven 
Springs, where the company’s interests are situated. 

The Carolina Shuttle Company, at Dunn, N. C., which 
closed down some time ago on account of slackness of 
business following the financial straits of 1907, has re- 
sumed operation with fair prospects and sufficient orders 
to encourage it greatly. John L. York is manager. 

It is probable that the plant of the Kingsdale Lumber 
Company, one of the largest in central North Carolina, 
recently burned, will be rebuilt at Lumberton. A site 
has been secured near the eastern suburbs of that city. 

The new buildings for the Virginia Veneering Com- 
pany, at Thomasville, N. C., are being rapidly completed, 
the machinery is being installed and the plant wil! soon 
be ready for business. 

Further details of the large development of timber 
holdings to be undertaken by T. T. Adams, of Richmond, 
Va., and associates, are that the building of a tram rail- 

way from Armstrong, at the center of the timber area, 
to Woodlawn, N. C., near Marion, will be begun at an 
early date. A variety of valuable hardwoods and other 
timber will be available for manufacturing purposes. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


Bridge to Span Ohio River—Contract Let for Construc- 
tion of Steamer—Directors Meet—Export Business 
Good. 

Parkersspurc, W. Va., Jan. 19.—Incessant raiz 
snow for the last thirty-six hours along the Ohio 
Little nanawha valleys | is causing river and lu ambe 
who have their timber rafted for shipment by water 
uneasiness. A flood at this time would mean owe y lo 

The following telegram from Washington was received 
a few days ago: 

Representatives Woodyard and Hubbard, who have be 
especially active in behaif of the new bridge Across the 
Ohio river at Parker b een notified that the board 






























of engineers have € 800-foot pan 
bridge, with the piers on t i side moved tc 
shor ‘e seventy-five feet. The 't has been Aapprov , 
chief of engineers i D of the 
of war. 
This means that the much needed and long sought for 
improvement will be realized. It is understood that the 
contract for the new bridge will be awarded at the 


earliest possible time. 

The Parkersburg Dock Company has secured a con- 
tract and will at once begin the construction of a 
: 0 steamboat for W. R. Markle, who P the Ohio 
Mississippi with a big show bot. The new boat 
ye one of the finest on the rivers between Pittsburg 
and New Orleans, and will be 132 feet long with a beam 
f about 32 feet and 31 feet wide over all. An effort 
will be _ to finish the hee by April 1. 




















The board of directors of the Ohio Valley Bending 
ompany held a meeting Th urs¢ ry evening and declared 
the megular semiannual dividen of 4 percent. This is 
a local enterprise that h to be a decided and 





gratifying success. A branch plant has been agen she 
at Moline, aa. That plant bh h 

operate for six months. 

The annual meeting 
ompany was held 
ping a 25,000-acre 
The officers elec 
Tyan; vice president, 
a treasurer, J. H. 

. D. Smith, export bu 
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ted States Lumber 
is company is de- 
uable timber in Vir- 

President, C. E. 
secretary, John W. 











his city, reports some 
GaVy shipments for Eng Ss purchases have been 
ensive during the last thirty days and he has been 
contact with the mills of almost every section of the 
tate. He will leave this week on a business trip to the 
uthern part of West Virginia. 
James Madison Jackson, of 
imber Company, has left for company ’s mills in 
rida. Mr. Jackson expects to absent for three or 
r weeks. The company announces that prices on 
ress are higher than for many months and it has as 
ch business as it can conveniently handle. 
David B. Crawford, of the Parkersburg Rig & Reel 
pany, will leave this week for Wheeling to spend a 
, days. 
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Everglade Cypress 
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FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


Manufacturers Report Business Brisk—River Shipping 
Damaged by Ice—Lumbermen Elected to Bank 
Offices—Furniture Men Busy. 

EVANSVILLE, INpd., Jan. 20.—Business with the hard 
od hamber manufacturers of southern Indiana, western 
ntucky and southern Illinois continues good. Mana- 
rers are through taking their annual inventories and 

ist mills are now operati ng full time. The first month 
the new year started off = Be and inquiries are increas 
g. Retail business is still more or less handicapped by 
e suspension of navigation on the Ohio river. The 
ream has been filled with ice amd gorges for several 
‘ks. The steamer John W. Love, with several barges 
d derrick boats, owned by Capt. John H. Moeller, a 
nber and stave manufacturer of Mit. Vernon, was car- 
“l away by an immense gorge. The steamer Love was 
tried Gown the river to Smithland, Ky., but was mot 
seriously damaged. Several barges were sank by the 
avy ice. The fleet was valwed at $40,000. The steamer 

‘ew Haven, uged for towing lumber and corn out of the 
wer Wabash river, was cut down by the ice at Casey- 

e, Ky., and will be a total loss. The boat was valued 
at $10,000 to $15,000. The steamer Leader, valued at 








$20,000, was carried away by the ice at Brandenburg, 
Ky.. A government fleet, worth $40,000, was also wrecked 
at Brandenburg. 

James R, Goodwin, president of the Never-Split Seat 
Company, says the company will not be in their new 
factory for about three months. cold weather having put 
a stop to the work on the plant. They had expected to 
begin operations February 1. 

In the annual elections of directors for the local bank 
lumber and furniture manufacturers fared very wel 
Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, was elected a director 
of the Bankers’ National bank, of this city. A. F. 
Karges, furniture manufacturer, was ey a direct 
of the First National bank. W. A. Koch, of the Advane 
Stove Works, and the Evansville Metal Bed Company 
was made a director of the Mercantile Nati onal bank. 
A. E. Messick, of the Vulcan Plow Works, wa 
a director ot the Mercantile. W. H. Me 
“ the Heren es Bugey Company, was 

t ional bank. 






















Albert “Sta who oe a large saw mill at 
Petersburg, s wr several cargoes of lumber 
to the Trans Seu h Afric va, where the timber will 
be used bt neers in the buildi bridges 

rt . ; 


ing their new catalogs ow. 

P. B. Fellwock, whe Sec and treasurer 
of the Bockstege F in ympany, is manager for the 
Fellwock Auto & Manufacturing Company, and reports 


yUSINESS improving. 
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FEOM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 





Large Contract for Railroad Construction Work— 
Standing Timber Sold to Operators—Novel Plan for 
Instructing Salesmen. 

Ixnp., Jan. 19.—A 
1000 tes to be used the 
1 & a port Tracti 
COnsTT UCT 
* cman tag chew the 
the severe weather 




















d that arrangements are bein 
onvert practically all the virgiz 
kee river, in Newton, Lake ané 
um De zo manufact 


of sawing all the timber on 
within reach of that point. 





South Bend & Northern In- 
1 to erect new passenger and 
at New Carlisle and Rolling Prairi 
been commenced on the station at the 


, of Laporte, é 
occupency by Feb 
ly Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 


“Manufacturing Company, of 








agent for the 
Mishawaka, has 
entire selling 4 Visit to the main office in 
squads of four. first or advance guard arrived 
January 3 and the second on January 6, each remaining 
three days. Monday the third party came, leaving 
Wednesday evening. Thursday morning the last squad 
arrived and stayed over until Saturday n ight. Gu) 
by members of the Dodge sales department the visitors 
made trips through the big plant. inspecting and receiv 
mg instruction in friction clutches, pulleys, couplings, 
hangers and other transmission machinery, thns gaining 
more complete knowledge of the commodity they repre- 
sent. The Pattison salesmen were guests of the Dodge 
company 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Business Normal—Lumber Firm—Takes in Partmer— 
Company Buys Large Tract of Land—Large Ship- 
ment «tf Mahogany Received. 

CINCISNaTL, Onto, Jan. 18.—Secretary Lewis Doster, 
of the Harwood Manufacturers’ Association. left last 
night for Ashland, Ky., and will go from there to 
Columbus, Ohio, to attend the convention of the Union 
Association of Lumber Dealers, in session January 18 


19 and 20. Headquarters are very busy with corre 


spondence relating to the coming convention. 


the new year by sending its | 
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You Can 
Please Your 


pee NORTHERN PINE “Sag 
Customer 


: a : ) 
everytime if you order your 


stock of lumber from us. Let us send you an 
order of our 


Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood 


We do our own manufacturing and always have 
a good assortment on hand. Inquiries given 
prompt attention. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
Chicago Office, 406 N. Y. Life Building. 
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MERSHOR, EDDY, PARKER COMPARY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


White Pine MANUFACTURERS OF 


























Box Shooks, Window Frames, 
Doors, Sesh, Blinds, Eic., White 
LUMBER Pine, Basswood, Mouldings and 
Pacific Coast and Southern 
Products, Maple, Beech, Birch 
New York Office: No. 1 Madison Avenue, Room 8101 
Cable Address, Mershetie. £40, Telecote and Western Union Codes 
Our stock is large and complete 
it will pay you to get our prices 


Trim, Dimension, Shingles. 
FOREST 
and Oak Flooring, White Pine 
WHITE PINE 
BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 


WHOLESALERS OF 
PRODUCTS | = fi fersy tes 
LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 
WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 














Sawyer Goodman Company 


Make Prompt Shipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWCOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH im all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


MARINETTE : =: WISCONSIN 
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MOULDINGS 


Both in long lengths and cut 
lengths for special jobs and 
can guarantee prompt ship- 
ments and satisfaction. 


FLOORING 
INTERIOR FINISH 











Our stocks of Hemlock are com- 
plete in nearly all respects, and 
we can make shipments with- 
out delay. ,Send us your inquir- 
ies and let us quote you prices. 





Ce tana “e 


| we | 
Want a 


To Move 


100 M ft. 1x10", 8 to 20', No. 3 Common. 























100 M ft. 1x 8", &§ to 20', No. 3 Common. 
50 M ft. 1x 4", 8 to 20', No. 2 Common. 

300 M ft. 1x4" and up, 6' and up, No. 4 Common. 
50 M ft. 1x4" and up, 6' and up, No. 5 Common. 
75 M ft. 1x4" and up, 8' and up, No. 3 Hemlock. 

200 M ft. 1x4" and up, 3 and 4', Common. 

75 M ft. 2x4" and up, 3 and 4', Hemlock. 
500 Pcs. each 2x10, 18 and 20' No. 1 and 2 Norway. 
500 Pcs. each 2x10, 22 and 24' No. 1 and 2 Norway. 





WRITE FOR PRICES 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., Wisconcin: 























LONG FIR TIMBERS 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: °° 


‘ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN §=— Long Distance 


























E. Chamberlin, of the John M. Woods Company, of 
Boston, Mass., was here last week. 

H. L. Mickle, of the H. L. Mickle Lumber Company, 
says business conditions are fair. The company will 
remove their offices from the Mitchell building to the 
new Provident bank building about February 1. Their 
specialty is yellow pine. 

H. W. Fagin, formerly with the Dwight Hinckley Lum- 
ber Company, is now a member of Kirkpatrick & Fagin, 
with a suite of offices in the Provident building. 

J. R. Davidson, formerly with the Cincinnati Northern 
railroad, in the freight department, is now a member of 
the firm Doran & Co., 209 Bell block. They are special- 
izing in railroad ties. 

Waldron W. Williams, of Ichabod T. Williams & Scns, 
New York, was here last week. 

R. H. Bruce, of S. H. Bolinger & Co., Limited, of 
Shreveport, La., spent a few days in this city looking 
after the selling end of his concern. 

John 8. Hurd, of Chicago, stopped over in this city 
last week on his way to Watkins Glen, N. Y., his former 
home. 

President Clif S. Walker, of the Bayou Land & Lum- 
ber Company, is busy with plans for the organization of 
a company to start logging operations on the 60,000- 
acre tract purchased in Concordia Parish, La. Mr. 
Walker is enthusiastic over the quality of the hard- 
woods on this tract. 

Harry Freiberg, of-the Freiberg Lumber Company, 
left Monday for a trip up the state and will return at 
the week’s end. The company is receiving the heaviest 
mahogany logs ever brought to Cincinnati. Mr. Frei- 
berg says the company will be the largest handlers of 
mahogany lumber in the West. They specialize in 
Mexican mahogany, and besides manufacturing lumber 
are sawing veneers and are preparing to put in slicing 
machinery. 

Max Kosse, president of the K. & P. Lumber Company, 
has been elected a member of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Bank & Trust Company. 

‘Yne first of a series of bowling games between the 
Queen City Furniture Club and the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club will be rolled at the Hamilton County League 
alleys on Thursday, January 27. E. J. Thoman will 
captain the lumbermen and Henry A. Sprengard the fur- 
niture boys. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Orders Delayed by Interruption of Traffic—Prices Well 
Maintained—Hardwood Club Entertains—Appropri- 
ations for State Improvements. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 18.—Heavy snow, cold weather 
and a succeeding thaw has delayed traffic and interfered 
with business. Reports from all sides are that plenty of 
orders are coming, but trouble is experienced in filling 
them. 

Mr. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, is going 
south for a few days. He says business is good. 

The E. B. Norman Lumber Company lost part of the 
logs stored at Six Mile island. Many were previously 
brought to the yard, but those remaining are scattered 
along the river south of Louisville. Barry Norman says 
orders are plentiful, but they can not be filled and 
shipped promptly. 

Mark Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, is enthusiastic 
over the prospects of the year. He says business is good 
and the most pleasing feature is the good price received 
for the lower grades. 

The Hardwood Club held its regular weekly meeting 
at the Seelbach hotel Tuesday evening, and entertained 
the following, who are in thts city on buying trips: Mr. 
Chamberlain, of John M. Woods & Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
Mr. Johnson, of the American Lumber Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa., and Hugh McLean, of the 
Hugh McLean Lumber Company, of Buffalo. Very in- 
teresting talks on railroad matters were given by Mr. 
Behring and Mr. Keller, of the Southern railway. 

T. M. Brown, Barry Norman, E. L. Davis, H. J. Gates 


to Indianapolis to invite the Indianapolis Hardwood Club 
to the coming National Association convention in this 
city. 

R. F. Smith, of the Ohio River Saw Mill Company, 
installed a 50-horsepower motor in the company’s plant. 
He is well satisfied with business and looks forward to 
a big year. 

Louisville lumbermen will gladly join the Commercial 
Club in the proposed jollification to celebrate what is 
felt as a victory. The recommendations of the National 
Rivers and Harbors committee have been approved. A 
telegram was sent to President Taft by the Louisville 
Commercial Club, representing over 3,000 business men, 
showing their appreciation of his message and argument 
in favor of improving the Ohio river. This enthusiasm 
shows how needful the improvements are. It is esti- 
mated that to complete the improvements, as proposed by 
the committee, $60,000,000 will be spent. This will not 
be done at once, but divided into yearly appropriations 
of $5,000,000. 

Not only is the Ohio receiving its share of appropria- 
tions, but everything is favorable to secure $750,000 to 
improve the Green river from Mammoth Cave to Greens- 
burg. Representative Ben Johnson has introduced the 
bill and it is in accordance with reports of army en- 
gineers. Another improvement being pushed by Indixna, 
as well as Kentucky legislators, is the proposed dam 
across the Ohio at Henderson. 

February 3 there will be a meeting at the Galt house, 
under the auspices of the Kentucky railroad commission, 
to decide if Louisville and surrounding territories shall 
accept the new car service and demurrage rules, urged 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The new rules 
are generally known as ‘‘the average agreement,’’ and 











reports from Indiana, which has already adopted the 


and Edward D. Shippen, composed the committee sent — 


system, say they are working with success. It is very 
probable that they will be put into effect. 

Among the pills introduced in the Kentucky assembly 
last week was one making the cutting of timber from 
the lands of another a penalty, punishable by confinement 
in the penitentiary from one to three years. The bill 
was introduced by A. R. Burnam. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers are pleased with busi- 
ness. Low grades are selling better than at any time in 
the last six months, although prices are not improving. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


Lumber Mills Consolidated—Cooperage Business Ex- 
panding—Corporations Give Up Charter—Handle 
Factory Projected—Lumberman Organizing Oil Com- 
pany. 

LirrLe Rock, ArK., Jan. 18.—The Portia Lumber 
Company, that has been operating several mills in 
northwest Arkansas, proposes to concentrate at Jones- 
boro with one modern mill of 40,000 feet capacity. The 
mills now operated at Portia Bay and Clover Bend will 
be consolidated with the Jonesboro plant. The founda- 
tion for the new three-story plant has been laid. The 
plant will cost about $40,000 and is to be in operation by 
the middle of the summer. The Portia Lumber Com- 
pany is composed of J. F., E. J. and J. B. Mason, the 
former being president of the company, as well as presi- 
dent of the Business Men’s League of Jonesboro. The 
new mill is to be of the bandsaw model. 

That the cooperage business in Arkansas is growing is 
evident from the extension of the hardwood interests. ‘The 
Chess-Wymond Cooperage Company, of Louisville, La., 
has formally entered the state and named Savage 
Mabray, of Mountain View, as business agent. The com- 
pany already has money invested in hardwood near Moun- 
tain View, Big Flat and adjacent sections. It is author- 
ized to do a general timber business, but will specialize 
on cooperage products. A large mill is being erected. 

The Lucas £. Moore Stave Company, of New Orleans, 
has entered the state and will extend its operations in 
southern Arkansas, where it is already interested. Thomas 
Robertson, of Junction City, is the authorized agent of 
the company in this state. 

L. M. Dunn, a wealthy lumberman of northern Louisi- 
ana, has become an oil enthusiast, and in connection with 
a number of Little Rock capitalists, including Attorney 
General Norwood, has formed the Dunn Gas & Oil Com- 
pany, capitalized at $100,000, to develop oil properties in 
the Caddo field, near the Arkansas border. Mr. Dunn 
resides at Blanchard, La. 

Dean Clark, of Washington, Ind., is working with 
members of the Board of Trade to promote a new local 
industry to be known as the Little Rock Handle Factory. 
Axe handles are to be the sole product manufactured. 
ee half the stock for the company has been 
placed. 

The Memphis Bridge Company has been awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of a bridge over the Little 
Missouri river, in Pike county, near Murfreesboro. The 
contract price is $16,000. 

The Bardell & Janatt Lumber Company, an Illinois 
concern, has surrendered its charter as a corporation in 
this state. Its offices and operations were at Ulm. 

_The W. W. Wilson Stave Company, of this city, has 
given up its corporation charter, but has not ceased 
operations, contrary to a report to that effect recently 
gaining currency. The corporation simply becomes a firm 
and continues business without interruption. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Buoyancy in the Market and Prices Steady—Prospect 
‘ of Spring Business Promising—Manufacturers Un- 
usually Active. 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 19.—With inventories over, the 
lumber trade in central Ohio shows activity that is des- 
tined to surpass anything experienced since the prosper- 
ous years of 1906 and 1907. While orders and inquiries 
are not yet up to the mark, the tone of the market is 
good and every one connected with the lumber industry 
believes that the outlook is very encouraging. 

Prices held steady during the dull season and in some 
cases advances were reported, especially red oak and 
poplar. Ash is in better demand. Many firms are refus- 
ing orders for delivery later than March 1, at present 
prices, and purchasing agents appear eager to place 
future business before the expected advances are an- 
nounced. 

The car situation on almost all railroads in this see- 
tion has improved. 

The meeting of the Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers in Columbus, January 18 to 20, affected local 
business. Traveling representatives were called in to aid 
in entertaining the ‘trade and good fellowship was the 
rule. The crowd at the meeting was the largest in the 
history of the organization. Dealers from all parts of 
the country reported a good outlook for the spring season, 
although there is considerable quietude in retail lines. 

John R. Gobey, of the lumber company bearing his 
name, reports orders good and excellent prospects. He 
said it looks like the fall of 1906 or the spring of 1907, 
when prices were advancing and business was coming in 
fine. Mr. Gobey will leave after the meeting of the 
Union Association of Lumber Dealers for Mississippi 
and Louisiana to buy stock for spring business. 

W. L. Whitacre, head of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber 
Company, reports a quiet market in most lines and prices 
holding their own. 

J. H. Hyle, of the C. T. Nelson Company, is in the 
South buying stocks for the mills. He is spending sev- 
eral weeks in Alabama .and Mississippi. 

C. T. Nelson, the column manufacturer, reports a good 
tun of orders for this season of the year. He started 
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his mill Monday after a shutdown of several weeks to 
have the machinery overhauled. He has built a mill and 
will manufacture hardwood flooring. 

W. M. Buyer, of the McLaughlin-Huffman Lumber 
Company, reports excellent conditions in the lumber 
trade with bright prospects for spring business. Orders 
from every source are more numerous. Prices show a 
tendency to advance and strength is apparent in every 
direction. There is a good demand for, dimensions and 
car stocks. C. G. McLaughlin, general manager for the 
McLaughlin-Huffman Lumber Company, is in the South, 
buying for the firm. 

H. G. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
says business has been good the last five days and the 
trade is out of the rut in which it was placed by the 
holiday and inventory seasons. Orders are coming in 
well. Manufacturing establishments show a steady de- 
mand, although several bought stocks before the first of 
the year for delivery at this time. The yard trade shows 
the greatest increase. H. W. Collins, manager of the 
central sales division of the company, was called to Pitts- 
burg on business early in the week. W. M. Ritter is on a 
hunting expedition in Georgia. He is expected to return 
about February 1. 

H. D. Brasher reports an unchanged market. There is 
an increase in inquiries for yard stock. Manufacturers 
seem to be putting in good time and there is likely to be 
a better demand from that: source soon. The weather 
has been against an active market recently. There is a 
better supply of dimensions. 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a steady trade among manufacturers. The 
improvement in car supply has permitted shipments to be 
regular and jobbers are catching up with their orders. 
Prices are firm. 

The General Lumber Company is ready to start opera- 
tions at its large mill at Ashland, Ky., as soon as the 
Ohio and Big Sandy rivers are in condition to float down 
the large number of logs ready for movement at the tract 
of the company at Whitehouse, Ky. The mill at the 
timber tract is being operated full time. H. C. Buskirk, 
sales manager for the company, will visit the mills next 
week. 

George B. Jobson, secretary of the A. C. Davis Lumber 
Company, has just returned from a business trip to Chi- 
cago and the Northwest. He reports unfavorable weather 
conditions. He says the market is quiet in central Ohio. 

J. E. Cummins, general manager for the Columbus 
Saw Mill Company, reports steadily improved conditions 
in the hardwood market. He looks for one of the best 
years in the history of the business during 1910. Mr. 
Cummins, who does considerable export business in wal- 
nut, reports a much better demand from Hamburg, Ger: 
many, the point to which he ships. 

The Middle States Lumber Company, that opened an 
office in the Columbus Savings & Trust building recently, 
under the charge of Harry C. Bard, is composed of the 
former owners of the McFarland Lumber Company of 
Mansfield, this state. G. O. McFarland, one of the part- 
ners, is in Louisiana buying stocks, while B. O. McFar- 
land, of the firm, is on the road. The company reports 
prospects very bright. 

B. R. Johnson, formerly representing the E. J. Robin- 
son Company of Detroit, has accepted a position with the 
H. R. Allen Lumber Company, of Columbus, to travel 
northern Ohio. 

The announcement is made that the Holly Lumber 
Company succeeds to the business of the Crosby & Beck- 
ley Company of New Haven, Conn. W. E. Douglass, 
formerly manager of the Columbus branch, is vice presi- 
dent of the Holly Lumber Company. R. L. Walkley, 
vho was interested with Mr. Douglass in the Douglass & 
\Valkley Company, is president of the new concern. The 
plant is located at Pickens, W. Va. 

I. S. Finley, superintendent of the Bender Company 
ut Hamilton, has resigned his position to become manager 
of the planing mill and lumber yard operated by E. I. 
liarlan at Middleport. 

At Delphos the John C. Schaeffer Handle Works was 
damaged by fire to the extent of $3,000. 

The Osborn & Sexton Company has closed a contract 
tor the machinery equipment for the new planing mill of 
the Jewett Car Works at Newark, N. J. The planing 
» ill was destroyed by fire a few weeks ago and there was 

rush to erect another mill. The contract calls for 
$6,000. 

A. C. Davis, of the P. Smith Sons Lumber Company of 
\ewark, reports retail trade quiet. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Spring Outlook Impresses Manufacturers as Very Fa- 
vorable—English Syndicate to Build Mills—Big Yel- 
low Pine Contract. 


BRISTOL, TENN., Jan. 19.—William S. Whiting, of the 
Whiting Manufacturing Company and the Whiting Lum- 
ber Company, was a visitor this week looking after his 
a‘iairs in this city. He visited his mill at Abingdon and 
returned to Asheville. Mr. Whiting reports that the out- 
look in the lumber trade is very bright and that pros- 
pects of improvement in trade during the coming spring 
could hardly be better. He says all his company’s opera- 
tions are going full blast and it is preparing to install 
more as soon as possible. 

_ It is understood that work will be begun at once on the 
installation of mills for the development of the 30,000- 
acre tract of east Tennessee timber, bought by an 
English syndicate. The $500,000 tract, which is on the 
Knoxville, Seviersville & Eastern railway, is in the heart 
of the Smoky mountain timber field, where there are still 
hundreds of thousands of acres of virgin timber property. 
Robert J. Denton, of Knoxville, who represents the 
English syndicate, will look after the installation of mills. 

H. E. Pierpont, of Chicago, general freight agent for. 

the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, came to 


Bristol this week to attend a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Paxton Lumber Company, of which he is 
a member. After visiting his son, V. K. Paxton, of the 
company, and looking into the local lumber situation, 
Mr. Pierpont returned to Chicago. 

F. K. Paxton, of the Paxton Lumber Company, re- 
turned this week from a trip in North Carolina, with 
W. H. Bolling, a well known manufacturer of Galax, Va. 
They closed a contract for 1,000,000 feet of high grade 
yellow poplar, for immediate delivery, while on the trip. 
Charles E. Paxton, who has been placed in charge of the 
western territory of the Paxton Lumber Company, with 
offices in Cincinnati, was in Bristol this week. He took 
orders for fifty cars of lumber on a flying trip to Chicago 
and other northwestern points and reports the trade out- 
look good.* 

V. B. Bowers and other lumbermen of Elk Park, N. C., 
sustained heavy losses the latter part of last week, in a 
fire that wiped out the business center of the mountain 
town, entailing a loss variously estimated at from $50,000 
to $100,000. 

J. A. Wilkinson is one of the busiest lumbermen in this 
section, looking after his extensive manufacturing inter- 
ests. E. H. Wilkinson is doing a large part of the sales 
work and they report a good outlook for trade during 
the remaining months of the winter and spring. Mr. 
Wilkinson’s country mills are able to accomplish much 
more in warm weather. The local plant is running full 
time and shipments are good. 

E. 8. Boggess, of Clarksburg, W. Va., wholesale dealer, 
is a visitor in Bristol this week looking over the local 
lumber situation. 

R. D. Loftis, superintendent of the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Company’s band mill and operations in Carter 
county, was in Bristol this week on business. 

The work of procuring rights of way for the installa- 
tion of tramways on the new tract of timber in western 
North Carolina, purchased by T. T. Adams, of Richmond, 
Va., is going forward. The development of this large 
tract of hardwood timber was made possible by the 
building of the new Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio railroad 
by George L. Carter, of Bristol. Mr. Adams formerly 
was a prominent manufacturer of Greeneville, this state. 
The operation is not far from this city and the work of 
installing mills will soon begin. 

The band mill of W. G. McCain & Sons, in Johnson 
county, suspended this week, until about March 1, on 
account of bad weather. A few other mills will not run 
full time until the spring weather opens up. 

Indications are that there will be great activity in 
building operations all over this section. Local architects 
say they have more orders for plans than for years. An 
important new building project has just been promoted 
by Paul Dulaney, of this city, which will result in the 
erection of a building in the financial district of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to cost $1,800,000. Local capital is heavily 
interested in the big project. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Preparing for Spring Demand—Salesman Goes to New 
York Firm—Yards Well Stocked—Hardwoods Good 
Property. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 19.—So many members of the 
Hardwood Exchange were out of town or otherwise 
occupied that President Miller did not call a meeting for 
last Saturday. Mr. Miller is busy preparing for spring 
trade. 

A. W. Kreinheder, of the Standard Hardwood Lumber 
Company, has not fully recovered from a bad cold, but 
is able to be at the office. 

F. T. Sullivan, for several years connected with T. 
Sullivan & Co., is now salesman for H. Salmon, of New 
York. The Sullivan yards are well stocked and the 
only vacant space is a 12x12 patch adjoining the office 
front. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company is buying oak 
and other southwestern hardwoods at its Memphis yard to 
meet future demands for this stock. 

Scatcherd & Son say the demand for oak is good. 


Eastern demands for good stock are increasing. 
BAP PF IFO 


BOXWOOD TRADE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The exportation of Turkish boxwood from Constanti- 
nople to Marseilles and Liverpool was of considerable 
importance twenty-five years ago. When the Turkish 
trade was at its best, however, every available piece of 
wood was cut and the present growth is ill formed, 
owing to the browsing of cattle. On account of lack of 
roads wood from forests situated at any considerable dis- 
tance from a port of shipment can not be brought to the 
coast to sell at a marketable price. Boxboard five inches 
in diameter and of good quality, close grained, and of 
yellow color is virtually monopolized by a Constantinople 
merchant. Boxwood coming from Saloniki and the shores 
of the Black sea, except Batum, is of small size and in- 
ferior quality. 


WOODED LANDS IN COLOMBIA. 

In Colombia, South America, the districts that are 
populated have sufficient well wooded lands in their 
immediate vicinities to supply all local demands. Orders 
for foreign lumber may occasionally be placed from some 
of the Colombian river and seaports, but inland freight | 
rates are so high that they are prohibitive, so far as 
timber is concerned. The Pacific ports of Buenaventura 
and Tumaco and the Caribbean ports of Barranquilla, 
Cartagena, Santa Marta and Rio Hacha offer the most 
accessible markets for American lumber and manufac- 
tures of wood. As a general rule American wood does 
not give satisfaction in the tropics unless it’ is protected 
by creosote or other preservative against insects and 
decay. All the Colombian inland railways are reported 
to have sufficient supplies of accessible railway timber. 
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There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 


We are the exclusive manufac- 
turers and by maintaining con- 
stantly a well assorted stock are 
in position to fill orders with little 
delay. Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE 


Salling, Hanson & Co. : 


Grayling, Mich. 


Johannesburg 
Mfg. Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
100 M “ 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
200 M 6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
500 M 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 
200 M 4-4 Log Run Beech 
50 M 2x4-10’ Hemlock 
50 M 2x6-10’ Hemlock 








WRITE FOR PRICES 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 


Buyers Attention! 


We have the following items ready for 
Immediate Shipment: 


40,000 ‘‘ 4-4 No. 3¢ Birch. 


‘We make a specialty of furnishing promptly Bill Stuff and 
Timbers, 20 to 40 ft. long in both Hemlock and Hardwood. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 


= 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K.D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 


E. B. Foss & Company 


Manufacturers 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 Telecode Used 
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MICHIGAN MAPLE 


Michigan is the last stand of the Maple. Once 
it grew in New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and other original hardwood terri- 
tory, but these forests have been largely cut off 
and Michigan is the only remaining stand of 
Maple of commercial significance, in quantities 
to constitute an industry of premier importance. 

Users of Maple, therefore, must look to Michi- 


gan for their supply. Those users are legion. 


There is no better flooring made than Maple 
because of its hardness, firmness, whiteness and 
susceptibility to a high polish. Its particular 
characteristics, therefore, have made Maple a 
leading material for flooring manufacture, and 
the vast quantities that annually are going into 
homes and offices and buildings in general 
throughout the country and the world bear tes- 
timony as to its undeniable position in this re- 
gard. 

But it is not merely as a flooring wood that 
Michigan maple has attained preéminence; it 
serves a hundred varied uses. It is being em- 
ployed in furniture manufacture. It enters into 











HIGH CLASS MICHIGAN MAPLB. 


the manufacture of a thousand small articles, 
such as shoe lasts, tenpins, croquet balls and 
“other items small in themselves but assuming a 
great magnitude because of their constant and 
increasing consumption. 

While not a structural wood, Maple is exten- 
sively used for bridge planking and for rougher 
requirements where the wood laid down is to be 
subjected to great wear. Maple’s reputation as 
a wear-resisting wood is being well established. 

Maple enters extensively into the manufacture 
of seating for opera houses, churches and schools. 
It can be cut thin and still retain its strength and 
body without danger of cracking or warping. 

These suggest only a few of the many uses 
te which Maple is being put. Its popularity is 
a serious drain on the Maple resources of Michi- 
gan, and indicates that ultimately Maple must 
command a higher figure, and that, therefore, 
the present moment is a fortuitous one for the 
buying of Maple by the man who uses it as a 
factory stock. 

(To be continued.) 








ACTIVITY IN THE SOUTHWEST. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Yellow Pine Business Handicapped by Bad Weather 
—Wood Paving Blocks Becoming Popular—Log 
Hauling Made Difficult. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 18.—Wet and disagreeable 
weather is handicapping yellow pine business. Building 
operations have been delayed and it is almost impossible 
for retailers to deliver lumber. Prospects, however, are 
encouraging. Yellow pine manufacturers and dealers 
expect excellent trade when the weather clears. At 
manufacturing points it is reported that it is almost 
impossible to bring logs to the mills, owing to the muddy 
condition of the roads. It is giving the manufacturers 
an opportunity, however, to cut what logs they have on 
hand and to get broken stocks in shape for the rush. 

Wood blocks are becoming more popular in St. Louis 
since the pavements on some of the westend boulevards 
have stood the test for so many years. Merchants have 
come to the conclusion that they are desirable for the 
business district, and the street’ commissioner is con- 
vineed of their durability. A petition was filed by busi- 
ness men a few days ago for blocks for the center of the 
wholesale district. , 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager for the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company, returned early last week 
from Galveston, Tex., on a duck shooting expedition. 

B. F. Orr, of B. F. Orr & Co., yellow pine dealers of 
Dallas, Tex., will locate in St. Louis and was in this 
city last week looking for office accommodations. 

A. C. Johnson, purchasing agent for the Central Lum- 
ber & Coal Company, of Dubuque, Iowa, was in this city 
a few days ago and left an order with the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Company for 100 cars of yellow pine to be 
shipped to the different yards of the company. 

Charles M. McDaris, treasurer and general manager 
of the Consolidated Saw Mills Company, has returned 
from Mexico City, where his family is spending the 
winter. On his way down he stopped off at several points 
to inspect the mills of the company. 

F. J. Shields, president of the F. J. Shields Lumber 
Company, returned Monday from a southern trip of ten 
days. He found better conditions prevailing and that 
prices were stiffening. Stocks are badly broken at the 
mills. He reported a big demand for car material. 

J. F. Schneider, sales manager for the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Company, returned Saturday from Indianapolis, 
Ind., where he attended a meeting of the Indiana Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Walter J. Rockwell, sales manager for the Arkansas 
Lumber Company, is in Columbus, Ohio, attending a 
meeting of the Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

George R. Hogg, president of the Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Company, said, in reference to yellow pine: 

From our viewpoint the outlook warrants the statement 
that we have a good year ahead. ‘The tone of the yellow 
pine market is healthy. While our shipments for thirty days 
have been normal, there has been a steady gain in the num- 
ber of orders on file and the business booked has come from 
all quarters of the consuming territory, indicating that the 
betterment is not confined to any particular section. Exer- 
cise of judgment on the part of manufacturers will bring 
about conditions much desired by retail dealers as well as 
manufacturers—a stable market and fair prices. The “fly 
in the ointment” has been overproduction and when we 
reach the point where the buyer may place an order today 
with reasonable assurance that the price be has contracted 
to pay will not be from 50 cents to several dollars less 
tomorrow, it is reasonable to assume that he will be better 
satisfied with his purchase. 

Alf Bennett, president of the Alf Bennett Lumber 
Company, referring to the destruction of the Ashley 
Lumber Company’s mill at Hamburg, Ark., one of the 
contract plants of the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, said 
it will not handicap the shipping of lumber from the 
plant, as the steam kilns, planer, tramways, lumber in 


tion of: about $2,000, was covered by insurance. Plans 
are under way to rebuild. D. L. Dickinson, treasurer of 
the Bennett company, is at the plant adjusting the loss. 
Business, Mr. Bennett said, is good. During the last 
week a bunch of orders for yellow pine and southern 
hardwood have been received. William <A. Holliday, 
president of the MHolliday-Shelkee Lumber Company, 
Todd, Tex., was in this city Monday and left the same 
night for his mill, which is one of the contract plants 
of the Bennett company. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Hardwood Situation Improved Despite Poor Weather 
—Curtailment Keeps Up Prices—Sales Managers 
Look for Good Business. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 18.—The cut and movement of 
hardwood has been interfered with on account of a long 
spell of cold weather. In spite of this drawback, how- 
ever, the hardwood situation is much better and prices 
are stronger. Dealers are not inclined to accept orders, 
except for immediate delivery, at prevailing prices. 

Conditions in the producing territory are unfavorable, 
as the cold weather and severe snowstorms have stopped 
mill and wood operations. It is this curtailment of pro- 
duction that is keeping prices up. Local dealers find 
business datk, but as soon as the cold weather is over 
there is prospect of a big demand. 

The F. C. Moore Lumber Company will vacate their 
office in the Wright building about February 1 and will 
move to the northern lumber yard district. 

A. R. Stevens, who has been the representative in St. 
Louis and northern territory ‘for several months for the 





Bluff City Lumber Company, of Bluff City, Ark., has 


pile etc. were not injured and the loss, with the excep- - 


severed his connection with that concern and has gone 
to his home in Decatur, Ill. 

The Alf Bennett Lumber Company is receiving many 
inquiries for hardwood, and orders are coming in well, 
but snow and bad roads are interfering with ship- 
ments. 

C. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber 
Company, has returned home after an absence of two 
weeks in the East on business. 

Harry R. Swartz, president of the Colonial Timber & 

Lumber Company, is inspecting the mills of the com- 
pany. 
: A good business start for the year is reported by the 
C. H. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company. Last 
year its business was heavy and from the way it has 
been going since January 1 there is every reason to be- 
lieve that there will be another big year in 1910. In- 
quiries are numerous. Demand for gum, of which lum- 
ber it makes a specialty, is excellent and prices stiff. 
Thomas W. Fry, secretary of this company, will leave 
tomorrow, with Mrs. Fry, for St. Petersburg, Fla. Mrs. 
Fry will remain in Florida because of ill health for sev- 
eral months. 

Trade is good with the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany. Car material, one of its specialties, is in good 
demand. 

An active trade during the last week is reported by 
George E. Cottrill, secretary of the American Hardwood 
Lumber Company. 

The Quellmalz Lumber & Manufacturing Company has 
received a large number of orders during the last few 
days and prices are stiffening. 

W. R. Chivvis reports foreign trade improving. Sev- 
eral large sized orders for walnut, of which lumber Mr. 
Chivvis makes a specialty, have been received the last 
few days. 

Thomas E. Powe, at the head of the Powe Lumber 
Company, is optimistic as to the hardwood situation. He 
says from the number of inquiries coming in business 
will be good as soon as the weather improves. 

R. F. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Company, 
reports satisfactory conditions in the hardwood market. 
inquiries received indicate many orders in sight. 

Albert Behrens, general manager for the St. Louis 
Sash & Door Works, says everything indicates a good 
trade in millwork in the near future. The mail is bring- 
ing in inquiries steadily and he believes his company will 
have all it can attend to when building operations begin. 

E. W. Blumer, general sales manager for the Loth- 
man Cypress Company, believes demand for cypress this 
spring will be better than ever and that prices will in- 
crease. As this company has about 25,000,000 feet of 
stock stored in the St. Louis yard, it will be prepared to 
take care of any amount of business that comes along. 

L. M. Borgess, general sales manager for the Steele 
& Hibbard Lumber Company, remained at home long 
enough to enjoy the holiday season and then left for 
a selling trip in the North. From the inquiries that have 
been coming in from that territory big orders are ex- 
pected in the near future. 

tiAWAW_— 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Lumber Firm, with Substantial Advances in Yellow 
Pine—Cement Merger Rumored—Two Thousand 
Expected at Convention. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 18.—Prices have strengthened 
materially in the last two weeks. The market is firm 
in almost every line, with substantial advances in yellow 
pine. Inquiries are coming in, but many of the country 
dealers are delaying buying until after the convention 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association in this 
city, January 25-27. 

Delegates to the convention will witness a greater dis- 
play of lumber products than ever before assembled in 
this territory. All of the space in Convention hall has 
been leased by exhibitors. An attendance of 2,000 is 
expected. Some of the principal speakers will be John 
A. Bruce, president of the American Lumber Trades 
Congress; Carroll F'.. Sweet, president of the Michigan 
association, and Nels Darling. Regular rates will apply 
on all of the railroads in Kansas and Oklahoma, except 
on the Kansas City Southern, which has made a rate of 
1% cents for the round trip. In Missouri the railroads 
have made a rate of 2 cents. The same rate applies to 
points in Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

Demand for car material and railroad stock seems to 
be almost unlimited. Prices are strengthening on these 
items. Some of the railroads in the market for this 
sort of material are the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the St. Louis & Sai 
Francisco. The W. R. Pickering Lumber Company re- 
ceived an order for 1,000,000 feet of railroad stock. 
This, of course, is not an unusually large order, but it 
is big enough to add a little cheer in the dull season, 

R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, ani 
J. B. White, of the Missouri Land & Lumber Company, 
were members of a delegation from the National Lum- 
bermen’s Association that called on President Taft in 
Washington, D. C., recently. The President was urged 
to dispose of the investigation instituted to Jearn 
whether or not the lumber interests in the country are 
violating the antitrust laws. 

W. A. Pickering, of the Pickering Lumber Company, 
spent last week visiting the company’s mills in Louisi- 
ana. W. H. Dahme, formerly with the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company at its Houston (Tex.) office, has been ap- 
pointed chief clerk to Walter Robinson, general sales 
agent for the Pickering company. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








A visitor this week was Fred Burnaloy, of the Hilgar 
Lumber Company, of Chicago. 

Joseph T. Turrell, of.the Pettie & Turrell Lumber 
Company, of Harris, called on the local trade a few days 
ago. 

Delegates to the recent implement dealers’ convention 
included Frederick Humburg, of Bison, who handles im- 
plements and lumber, and F. H. Brow, of Holt, Mo. 

T. Gunter, president and general manager of the Glen 
Lumber Company, has gone on a ten days’ trip to the 
mills in Texas and Louisiana. 

On a journey through central Kansas, H. P. Banks, 
of the Leidigh & Havens Lumber Company, learned that 
the country dealers are beginning to replenish their 
stocks, 

The offices on the twelfth floor of the R. A. Long 
building, formerly occupied by the Tri-State Lumber 
Company, are now occupied by the new Noll-Welty Lum- 
ber Company. It is incorporated for $100,000. The 
Tri-State company moved to the Scarritt building. 

One of the most sanguine dealers on the market is S. 
H. Chatten, of the 8. H. Chatten Lumber Company. He 
said that from present indications nothing except a 
catastrophe will prevent the coming season from being 
one of the best in the history of the trade. 

Some of the recent visitors to the office of the Lum- 
bermen’s Portland Cement Company were: D. J. Cree- 
don, of the J. Creedon & Sons Lumber Company, Omaha, 
Neb.; H. J. Bingenheimer, of the Bingenheimer-Evans 
Lumber Company, Sioux City, Iowa, and B. J. Estes, 
lumber dealer of Columbia, Mo. 

The American Sash & Door Company will begin work 
on its warehouse as soon as weather will permit. The 
ground has been cleared. Plans have been made for a 
4-story fireproof building. 

Business and pleasure have been combined by A. H. 
Connelly, of the Connelly Hardwood Company, in a trip, 
first to Memphis, Tenn., and then to New Orleans, La, 
He expects to return February 1. 

A. L. Houghton, of the A. L. Houghton Hardwood 
Lumber Company, found zero weather in Arkansas re- 
cently, during a visit to the company’s mills. 

Mrs. R. A. Long and Miss Loula Long spent last 
week in Denver, Colo., at the horse show. Miss Long 
took seven horses and had the usual good fortune to 
bring back ribbons of the right color. 

The local cement market has been affected this week 
by an unconfirmed report of a merger of several of the 
large mills in the West. 

Missouri still has some timber land left, according to 
the estimate of Governor Hadley at a recent dinner at 
the Hotel Baltimore. ‘‘In Missouri,’’ he stated, ‘‘we 
have 20,000,000 acres that never have been touched by 
the plow, 10,000,000 acres of forests that never have 
been cut and mineral resources greater than any that 
have been developed.’’ Governor Hadley is working on 
an extensive plan for conserving and developing the re- 
sources of the state. Several weeks ago he made a trip 
of inspection through the undeveloped lands in the 
Ozark region in the southern part of the state. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Railroad Stock in Demand—Heavy Rains Help Log- 
gers—New Machinery Installed—Lumber Sheds to 
Be Erected. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 17.—A good demand for rail- 
road and structural stock continues. The yard trade is 
opening up well. The export trade is offering an encour- 
aging outlook for the lumber manufacturers catering to 
foreign markets. The feeling is extremely optimistic, and 
the general opinion is that there will be a strong demand 
‘or all classes of lumber throughout the year. 

The rains of last week makes logging on the Sabine 
viver good, and rafts of logs are coming to the mills. 

The steamship Nicaragua reached Beaumont the first 
part of the week for a cargo of lumber. 

During the shutdown for the holidays the Industrial 
‘umber Company installed a new trimmer at the Eliza- 
beth plant. 

Work of removing the two shipping sheds at the upper 

ill of the Lutcher-Moore Lumber Company, at Orange, 
tarted a few days ago. As soon as the place is cleared 

f old buildings the work of constructing new and upto- 
vate sheds will begin. 

Col. Sam Park, president of the Industrial Lumber 
‘ ompany, is visiting the company’s mills at Oakdale and 

‘lizabeth, La. 

Harvey Brown, prominent lumberman of Anadarko, 

kla., was among recent visitors in the local lumber 
oreles, buying spring requirements. 

C. P. Myer and R. C. Wilcox, of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, at Houston, were among recent arrivals. 

N. C. Hoyt, secretary and sales agent for the Norris 
lumber Company, of Housto:., was noted among recent 
visitors in the local lumber circles. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Business Improving—Building Operations to Boom— 
Statistics Show Gain—Scientific Institute to Be 
Built—Mill. Under Construction. 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 18.—The lumber and manufac- 
turing business in Houston is improving rapidly. Hous- 
ton is having one of the biggest building booms the city 
has ever witnessed so early in the season. An accurate 
estimate of the buildings contracted for, started and in 
course of construction fixes the figures at $3,000,000. 
These figures: foretell a marked improvement for 1910 
over 1909 and 1908. The building permits for 1909 
Were $3,431,694. These figures include many of the 
buildings in course of construction, but to be finished 
during the first half of this year. 

The lumber business of last year has been placed at 


$51,000,000. These are the available ‘figures, but Jack 
about $3,000,000 or more of reaching the actual figures. 
This shortage is attributed to considerable trading for 
which no accurate figures could be obtained. Some of 
the large buildings now in course of construction are the 
Carter building, eighteen stories, to cost $500,000; the 
Ross Apartment building, to cost $300,000; the county 
courthouse, $495,000; the federal building, $450,000; 
the Jesse Jones building, $150,000; the Riesner building, 
$70,000; Methodist church, $175,000; the South Texas 
National bank, $150,000; freight and passenger depots 
and tracks of Houston Belt & Terminal Company, 
$1,000,000; the city’s new auditorium, $350,000; freight 
terminals on the Houston ship channel of the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern, part of the Gould system, to 
cost $100,000; the National Biscuit Company, an addi- 
tion to cost $200,000; another Scanlan building, to cost 
$100,000. Under the present administration the city 
proposes to make public improvements that will amount 
to $865,000. The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Company is preparing to strengthen their prestige here 
by the erection of a third exchange building. The com- 
pany is installing the appliances in their second. 

Undoubtedly the greatest of all buildings to start 
this year will be the William M. Rice institute for the 
advancement of science and art, usually classed as a 
polytechnic school. It has already purchased 381 acres 
three miles west of the city and will expend nearly a 
million this year on buildings. President Edgar O. 
Lovett, speaking of this year’s progress, said: ‘‘The 
architects have been instructed to proceed with all possi- 
ble dispatch with the working plans and specifications for 
the first group of buildings, whose cost will aggregate 
something over $750,000, and which will comprise two 
laboratories, a power plant, a residential hall for stu- 
dents and an administration building, which in the 
beginning will be general utility, providing library, lec- 
ture and class rooms, as well as office for the trustees, 
president and faculty.’’ 

The Texas & Louisiana Lumber Company is one of 
the most progressive and uptodate operators in the 
Southwest. Its business territory is expanding to all 
neighboring states and large orders for interior finishing, 
sash, doors, blinds, mural finishing, counters and the like 
are manufactured at the Houston plant. The plant is 
destined to figure largely in the future growth of this 
city. 

The Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company is build- 
ing a mill at Trinity. It will have a capacity of 125,000 
feet a day and will be one of the most modern and com- 
plete mills in Texas. The new mill at New Willard 
is well under way, and it is disposing of the products 
with satisfactory results. 

A Texas lumber concern that is reaching out and-ex- 
panding its business in a remarkable manner is the Big 
Tree Lumber Company, of Houston. This concern is one 
of the substantial pillars of the Texas lumber industry. 
It is ten years old, having been organized in 1900. It 
operates three mills, one at Alonzo, one at Hampton and 
one in Houston. The combined daily capacity of these 
mills is 100,000 feet. The general offices are located in 
Houston, from where the sales are conducted. The con- 
cern manufactures and wholesales yellow pine, making a 
specialty of wide finish, which is cut at the Alonzo plant. 
E. K. Dillingham is president; A. J. Wheeler, vice presi- 
dent, and W. W. Hall, secretary of the company. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS TRADE. 


Heavy Construction Material in Demand—Mills Re- 
sume Operations—Retail Stocks Low—Stave and 
Shingle Mills Busy. 

NacoepocHEs, TEx., Jan. 18.—Local demand for lum- 
ber was normal during the last week. Railroad construc- 
tion material is in active demand and ties, poles and 
other heavy material are shipped to Mexico in large quan- 
tities. 

Nearly all mills have resumed operations after the hol- 
iday layoff, running on their 61d schedules, but there is 
talk of increasing to full time. This is especially true of 
the small mills. Stocks are badly broken and noticeably 
incomplete, but can be replenished in a very short time, 
unless the demand became unusually great. Several in- 
quiries for timber have been received, mostly from north- 
ern men or firms, some for hardwood, but mostly for pine. 
This is looked upon as a splendid indication of confi- 
dence. Stave and shingle mills are busy, but most of 
them are small and do little contract work. Lumber 
traffic is said to be better with the railroads. 

The commissary at the Simpson mill was destroyed by 
fire the first of the week. 

H. M. Livingston, of the Blount-Perry Lumber Com- 
pany, is back from a trip to northern Texas. 

T. B. Hardeman, a mill owner near Beaumont, was in 
the city this week on business with merchants and mill- 
men. 





HARDWOOD EXPORTERS OF ECUADOR. 


At present no one is engaged in exporting hardwoods 
from Ecuador, South America, as the lack of roads pre- 
vents the exploitation of timber. The hardwood trees 
are widely scattered and there are no forests made up 
entirely of either one or even several kinds of wood. 
The only persons regularly engaged in getting out logs 
are employed on the branches of the Santiago river, in 
the north of this province, and they bring out cedar, tan- 
gare and laurel, chiefly for delivery to the three saw 
mills located on that river. The logs are cut from lands 
nearest a tributary to the river, so that there is only a 
short land haul, which is accomplished by the crudest 
imaginable methods. In the lower part of the province, 
along the coast, the timber has not been touched except 
for occasional house frames, but the conditions for get- 
ting it out to water transportation are the same. 








Special Stock at Special Prices. 


4/4 1s & 2s Sap Gum. 

4/4 No. 1 Common Sap Gum, 
4/4 No. 2 Common Sap Gum. 
6/4 1s & 2s Sap Gum. 

6/4 No. 1 Common Sap Gum, 
4/4 No. 1 Common Red Gum, 
4/4 No. 1 Common Ash, 

6/4 No. 1 Common Ash, 

4/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Common Ash, 
6/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Common Ash, 
4/4 L. R. Hemlock. . 
4/4 L. R. W. Pine. 

4/4 No. 1 Common Pl. Oak. 

4/4 No. 2 Common Pl. Oak. 

Oak Timbers. 

4/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Common Poplar. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 














A Satisfied 
Customer 


is a good asset in securing 
the trade of his friends 
and neighbors. That's 
the kind of customers you 
will have if you carry a 
stock of our choice 


POPLAR 


Bevel and Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelv- 
ing, Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window 
Jambs, Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 


Wecan ship promptly, having now on hand 12,000,000 
feet of well assorted and selected stock. Write for prices. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO., Clay City, Ky. 


























For Quick Shipment ww rited at Mit 


GLASGOW, KY. 


2 cars 314”’ x 414’’—12’—_OAK. 
2 cars 314” x 444”"—12’— OAK. 
2 cars 8-4 Com. & Better 10 to 14°—OAK. 
2 cars 6-4 x 8-4 “* “ “ HICKORY. 
also anything needed in other hardwoods. 


WILLIAM REDMAN, Glasgow, Ky. 


(i ) 
OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried 
Bored 


eatin 





























Geo. D. Emery Company 
Importers and Manutacturers 
’ MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY ara CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesroomr, 
nos.1To4iBroanway, Chelsea, Mass. 











[ NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM. 


Finest Stock in the South. Aino Gch, Cypress, heh ft 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE "4% 55 soe 
Chicago, 


Send for information to AMZRICAN LUMBERMAN, 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JANUARY 22, 1910. 
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QUARTERED OAK 


We Offer for Prompt Shipment: 


5cars 4-4 1s and 2s Quartered White Oak 
2cars 5-4 1s and 2s Quartered White Oak 
2 cars 10-4 1s and 2s Quartered White Oak 
10cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Quartered White Oak 
2cars 8-4 No. 1 Com. Quartered White Oak 
lear 10-4 No.1 Com. Quartered White Oak 
5cars 4-4No. 1 Com. Quartered Red Oak 


DRY STOCK. NO WIDE PICKED OUT. 


ASK FOR PRICES 


Love, Boyd & Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 














We have at our Mills | 


6000000 ft. 


OF 


Bone Dry Southern 


Hardwoods and Gum 











WRITE FOR PRICES. 


W. Jj. Cude Land & Lhbr. Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


—K. - 
Wanted to Sell Immediately: 


14,000 ft. 4-4 to 12-4 No.2 Com.& 
Better White Oak. 

20,000 ft. 4-4 to 12-4 No. 2 Com. & 
Better Red Oak. 

25,000 ft. 8-4 No. 2 Com. White Oak. 


Above bone dry edged and trimmed and well manufactured. 
Also have good stock 4-4 and thicker Poplar and a few cars 
No. 1 Com. Oak, nice stock. 

Write us when in the market for any kind of Hardwoods 
and White Pine. 


Logan-Maphet Lumber Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
































= >) 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Go. 


Red Gum 
Specialists 


MILLS AT: SALES OFFICE: 











beeen MO. CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. | 











OUR PLANING MILL IS 

ume rar BASSWOOD 
Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY“ : MENOMINEE, MICH. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 
Makes hort. 


long messages 8 
Send for information to 














_ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Yellow Pine Business Active—Railroad Construction 
Material in Demand—Timber Land Transactions 
Afoot—Building Projects Under Way. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 17.—The present market ten- 
dencies are considered encouraging by most manufac- 
turers. Business has not yet returned to normal, as 
many dealers are still invoicing, but demand during 
the last week has increased, and quotations on south- 
ern woods are firm. Cypress manufacturers say trade 
is as good as can be expected. Mixed car business is 
still restricted in volume, but a heavy demand is ex- 
pected as soon as the buying season opens. The whole- 
salers’ call is termed good and the factory trade up 
to the seasonable mark. The mills are making an 
effort to sort up stocks, but there is no tendency to 
increase the cut to such an extent as might unsettle 
the present satisfactory status of the wood. Car sup- 
ply is said to be easy. Yellow piners take comfort 
in the export activity and the call for car and rail- 
road material. There has been a slight increase in de- 
mand for yard stock, but not enough to lift that part 
of the list into the ‘‘active’’ classification. Prices are 
firm and a number of mills claim to be getting better 
figures on some items by from 50 cents to $2. 

Down at Chalmette, in St. Bernard parish, prepara- 
tions are being made for the construction of logging 
lines for the new mill of the Chalmette Cypress Com- 
pany. Steel is now being delivered, at the point where 
the logging road is to extend into the timber from the 
line of the Louisiana Southern railroad, on which the 
mill is situated and it is hoped to have construction 
work far enough advanced to handle the logs by the 
time the plant is ready for operation, some time in 
March. 

A press dispatch from Magnolia, Miss., chronicles 
the visit there last week of John MeAvoy, of Saginaw, 
Mich., secretary and treasurer of the Oliver MeAvoy 
Timber Co., of Bay Springs, Miss., and a partner of 
Congressman Fordney. Mr. McAvoy is said to be nego- 
tiating for the purchase of a large tract of timber land 
owned by the Lampton Realty Company, in eastern 
Pike and western Marion counties. 

At the annual meeting of the Roseland Veneer & 
Package Company, held last week at Roseland, the 
following directors were elected: Richard A. Kent, 
Frank J. Bemis, E. R. Palmer, J. W. Brooks, William 
E. Palmer, Elmer D. Reichert and Edward D. Wag- 


nalls, The directors in their turn elected these offi- 
cers: President, Richard A. Kent; vice president, F. 
G. Bemis; secretary-treasurer, E. D. Wagnalls; 


assistant secretary-treasurer, Seth N. Brooke. The com- 
pany, whose plant was recently rebuilt and equipped 
with new machinery, is said to be doing a prosperous 
business. 

Advices from Corbin state that a force of 150 
Slavonians is camped on the Frost-Johnson holdings 
near that town, working up the down oak timber into 
staves. It is added that the Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany, known as the East Union Lumber’ Company, is 
rushing construction of a logging line southwesterly 
from Doyle, into the Frost-Johnson timber that is to 
be used in transporting logs, presumably those felled 
in the storm last fall, to Hammond. From Doyle, the 
Baton Rouge, Hammond & Eastern road will be used, 
and it is rumored that the logging line may eventually 
be extended to Garyville. 

The Natalbany Lumber Company, Natalbany, is 
building a 3-story 76-room hotel, with modern equip- 
ment, including electric lights, sanitary plumbing, hot 
and cold water ete. The company’s new mill at 
Natalbany is reported to be approaching completion. 

From Jackson, Miss., it is reported that the Chess & 
Wymond Company has bought a tract of land in Dut- 
toville, the ‘‘industrial suburb’’ of Mississippi’s capi- 
tal, and contemplates the erection of a large stave and 
barrel factory. 

The cornerstone of the handsome Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing at Bogalusa now being erected as a memorial to 
the late F. H. Goodyear, former president. of the New 
Orleans Great Northern railroad and the Great South- 
ern Lumber Company, will be laid, with appropriate 
ceremonies, on January 30.° Mrs. F. H. Goodyear, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. P. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Clement, 
Ganson Depew and A. C. Goodyear, all of Buffalo, N. 
Y., have accepted invitations to attend the ceremony. 

At a meeting of automobile owners in Plaquemine 
last Sunday, it was determined to organize an associ- 
ation of motorists in Iberia and adjacent parishes, 
for the purpose of encouraging the sport and assisting 
in the movement for good roads. 

Lumbermen were in the van, and John Deblieux, of 
the Levert Lumber & Shingle Company, was chosen 
president. Other well known lumbermen in member- 
ship are Frederick Charles, John Wilbert and Charles 
E,. Schwing. A committee was appointed to select an 
appropriate name for the new organization and to 
draw up its constitution and by-laws. 

E. H. Borden, recently elected secretary of the local 
Contractors’ & ‘Dealers’ Exchange, will assume charge 
of his office tomorrow. 

Max Sondheimer, of Sondheimer & Co., Memphis, 
was a New Orleans visitor last Saturday. 

E. M. Stiles, of the Stiles Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is visiting the local market this week. 

J. P. McHugh, of Grand Rapids, and R. 8. Walker, 
of Milwaukee, sales representatives of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, are in the city. 

The local committee on arrangements for the con- 


catenation of Hoo-Hoo, to be held during the yellow 
piners’ annual, is enthusiastically at’ work. A very 
pressing invitation to attend has been sent to William 
Arthur Hadley, Snark of the Universe, and the local 
Hoo-Hoo are hopeful that he will accept. 

The Spencer-Dameron Lumber & Hardware Company, 
a new concern organized by L. D. Spencer, of Ham- 
mond, and E. E. Spencer and E. P. Dameron, of Den- 
ham Springs, is reported to be putting in a stock of 
lumber and hardware at Denham Springs. 

The Lyon Turpentine Company has been organized 
at Biloxi, Miss., with a capital stock of $10,000, and 
has applied for a charter. . It is stated that the head- 
quarters of the company will be established at Biloxi, 
with D. J. Gay as general manager. 

Houston Bros. Lumber Company is reported to have 
let the contract for construction of a new steamboat, 
to cost approximately $10,000, to the Finnie dry dock 
people at Vicksburg. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Railroads Buying Heavily—Export Trade Quiet—Large 
Mill Being Built—Operations Resumed—Clearing Big 
Mill Site. 

LAKE CHARLES, LaA., Jan. 18.—Railroads are beginning 
to buy heavily for future delivery and are among th« 
consumers who realize that bottom prices were reached 
many months ago and that any immediate change must 
be in favor of the manufacturer. The orders principally 
are for car material. 

Dealers in the western cities are buying more liberally 
of assorted grades. Several large orders have lately 
been booked by local mills from dealers in Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Wiehita and St. Joseph. 

The export trade has been quiet during the last thirty 
days, but the lull in this particular line is not surprising 
to those who keep in touch with the market. Some heavy 
timbers and dimension stocks Are being bought at various 
prices, but as a rule offerings are far below the demand, 
and little export business is being done. 

The mill of the Big Pine Lumber Company, being built 
near Colfax, to manufacture hardwood and staves, is 
nearly completed. It is being built on the big planta- 
tion of Capt. C. H. Teal on the river side of the Louis- 
iana Railway & Navigation Company’s track. It will be 
under the direction of Verne J. Blow, a prominent lum- 
berman of Tennessee, who is associated with E. L. Mor 
gan, of Alexandria, and W. H. Dalton, of the Dalton- 
Clarke Stave Company, of Winfield, this state. Mr. Dal- 
ton will have charge of the stave department. The com- 
pany has already made many heavy purchases of timber 
land in the vicinity of Colfax, and is considering the 
purchase of additional tracts. The mill will make a 
specialty of cutting high class hardwood timber. 

A rise in the Caleasieu and Sabine rivers is profitable 
to lumbermen in the longleaf yellow pine belt of Lou- 
isiana and Texas. All towboats on both rivers are busy, 
and many who are unable to get boats are rafting logs 
down in the old way. Stocks of the Lake Charles mills 
have been increased, while the Orange saw mill,. at 
Orange, Tex., has plenty logs to resume operation. 

The Industrial Lumber Company’s mill at Elizabeth, 
one of the largest plants in this territory, resumed opera- 
tion this week. The mill will work but four days a week. 

Lee Haslam, general superintendent of the Pickering 
Lumber Company, went to Beaumont, Tex., Tuesday for 
several days on business. 

G. E. Thompson, of Hammond, La., has closed a con- 
tract with the Natalbany Lumber Company, of Ham 
mond, this state, to move about twenty buildings at 
Natalbany, clearing a mill site for another large saw 
mill which is to be erected at that place. This is the 
third large mill the company has contracted for. 

The towboat Seminole, owned by Charles Clarke & Co., 
of Galveston, Tex., went down in Atchafalaya bay the 
night of January 14. The crew escaped. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Business in Yellow Pine Quiet—Stocks Still Below 
Normal—Bad Weather Interferes with Logging Op- 
erations. 


WarrEN, ARK., Jan. 17.—Arkansas shortleaf yellow 
pine business remains quiet, but this is not considered a 
discouraging feature at this time of year. Weather con- 
ditions will not permit much building throughout the 
central and northern states, where a large part of the 
yellow pine lumber is shipped, and dealers. are not, buy 
ing heavily. Retail dealers appear to be holding off tv 
see if the market will stand the late advance. 

Stocks with the mills are considerably below normal 
but are sufficient under present conditions to fill order 
with reasonable promptness unless they are too badly 
mixed. 

The weather is a continual round of rain, snow, freeze 
and thaw. The woods are very wet and nothing is being 
done except loading logs for the mills. Remittance: 
are satisfactory. 

After being shut down for repairs the Arkansas Lum 
ber Company started its planer Thursday morning. M. F. 
Rittenhouse, president of the company, accompanied by 
his wife, and his son, Charles J. Rittenhouse and wife, 
arrived Thursday night and are spending several days 
in Warren, the guests of the company. J. W. Embree, 
vice president, arrived Tuesday night to spend several 
days at the plant. 
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ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


Shipping Projects to Facilitate Foreign Trade—High 
Range of Prices—Lumber Receipts and Clearances 
Large. 

GuLFPoRT, Miss., Jan. 17.— The important German 
house of C. Menzell & Co., owners of a large number of 
Menzell freight steamers, is considering the matter of 
establishing an agency in this city to handle the large 
quantity of South American and European business which 
has, it is stated, been assured it by some large Gulfport 
concerns. 

Those interested in northern coastwise shipments are 
working to secure the codperation of a steamship com- 
pany which operates a line of vessels from New York 
harbor, toward the establishment of a New York-Gulfport 
line. This step is being taken as a means by which to 
obtain an equal footing with concerns located in New 
Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola and Fernandina which clear a 
large quantity of lumber annually for points north of 
the Virginia coast and who to date have had the advan- 
tage over Gulfport concerns in the way of regular freight 
service and the correspondingly lower freight rates. 

In the face of the knowledge that the summer months 
each year bring a temporary trade depression, a fair 
majority of mill operators believe that prices on prac- 
tically all export grades will tend upward and in some 
instances millmen have refused business offered at cur- 
rent prices in favor of those to be had if the expected 
rise is realized. Trade conditions in South American, 
Italian and the western islands, as well as in some ports 
of Spain’s insular possessions, appear to serve as a basis 
for this opinion, as it is generally thought that these 
trades will continue to take increasingly large shipments 
well into the summer months. Recently as high as $17 
was asked for an average schedule of scantling of mer- 
chantable grade, price covering delivery here, which called 
for upward of 250,000 feet. 

Kiln dried saps in 4- and 6-inch widths are in good de- 
mand and prices range around $20 and $21 for 30-day 
delivery, with quicker deliveries bringing reasonably 
higher prices; specifications for this class of stock still 
show rigidity, schedules still demanding the various per- 
centages of uneven lengths. Market for this stock does 
not allow the exporter an appreciable margin to cover 
operating expenses and profit and the near future of this 
trade does not appear very encouraging. 

Better prices for the shipper are to be had on the 
sales of heartface and Genoa prime, for which the mills 
obtain, according to thicknesses and widths, from $24 to 
$27 delivered. 

Cuban schedules range from $12.50 to $15, and demand 
is brisk. This business is nearly equaling, at the present 
rate of shipping, that done with the island several years 
and a still larger quantity is expected. 

The clearance the last week by the L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Company, from Scranton, this state, by the Brit- 
ish schooner Omega with a cargo of 236,000 feet, valued 
at $5,542, for Kingston, Jamaica, is noteworthy, inas- 
much as it was the first shipment of this year to go for- 
ward to that port. : 

Clearances for the week ended January 15: 

American schooner Harrison T. Beacham, Holmes & Her- 
rie Seer Company, Havatia; Cuba, 249,000 feet; value, 
“British steamer Hollinside, L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany, Rosario, Arg., 929,000 feet; value, $24,162. 

British steamer Hollinside, L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany, Buenos Aires, Arg., 865,000 feet; value, $17,301. 

ItaHan bark Ortude, H. Weston Lumber Company, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, 1,050,000 feet; value, $17,854. 

Norwegian steamer Ocean, Gans Steamship Line, Greenock, 
Scotland, 1,880,000 feet; value, $41,360. 

British schooner Harteny W., L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
nany, Havana, Cuba, 305,000 feet ; value, $3,656. 

Vessels arrived: 

Norwegian steamer Ocean, 2,459 tons, from Tampico, Mex., 
consigned to Ladnier. 

British barkentine Athena, 663 tons, from Matanzas, Cuba, 

msigned to S. E. Naylor & Co. 

Norwegian steamer Minerva, 2,413 tons, from Tampico, 
‘lex., consigned to Ladnier. 

German steamer Infels, 3,305 tons, from New York, N. Y., 
consigned to Syfan. 

Clearances, week ended January 15, Scranton, Miss.: 

British schooner Omega, L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, 
l.ingston, Jamaica, 236,000 feet; value, $5,542. 

British schooner C. W. Mills, L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany, Havana, Cuba, 308,000 feet; value, $5,858. 

Russian bark Sagona, W. Denny & Co., Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 
“51,000 feet; value, $9,560. 

Norwegian barkentine Advena, L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
(ompany, Bridgetown, Barbadoes, 319,000 feet ; value, $6,314. 

sritish schooner J. L. Nelson, L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 


, Castries, Ste. Lucia Islands, 176,000 feet; value, 
,601. ‘ 

Vessels arrived, Scranton: 

Italian bark Rio, 1,294 tons, from Newcastle, consigned to 
liunter, Benn & Co. 

Portuguese bark Cacilda, 891 tons, from Oporto, consigned 
« Hunter, Benn & Co. 

Italian bark Mincio, 1,670 tons, from Cardiff, consigned to 
lenny & Co. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


Yellow Pine Shows Improvement—Buyers Numerous 
—February to Bring Big Demand—Railroad Con- 
struction Material Strong 

_ Harrressure, Miss., Jan. 18.—A part of the expected 

improvement in the yellow pine market already has been 

felt. Exeept in railroad and structural material there 
was the customary letup in demand during December, but 
the buyers of yard material have come into the mar- 
ket freely in the last eight or ten days with bona fide 
inquiries. These cover all classes of yard stocks and the 
mills are holding prices firm. ‘There does not seem to be 
any particular item in surplus at this time, or in the 

Surplus at the mills, and they are not making the usual 

concessions applying on a surplus item. The Christmas 

holidays brought about a curtailment and the weather 
has not been entirely in favor of operating. These things 


are facts and there is every reason to expect February to 
show the beginning of a demand that will be greater 
than any felt in this territory since the depression of 
1907.. Railroad, car and structural material continue 
strong and in good demand. The prices are gradually 
advancing. The situation may be called exceedingly 
good from a manufacturer’s standpoint. 





CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 


Jackson—Fire visited the Mobile-Jackson Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant January 3; loss fully covered by insurance. 
Scottsville—Fire destroyed four dry kilns and 200,000 feet 
of lumber at the Holmes Lumber Company’s plant; loss, 
$15,000, with about $10,000 insurance. 
Georgia. 


Rome—The C. L. King Manufacturing Company’s crate 
factory was visited by fire recently, entailing a $20,000 loss. 


\ Iowa. 


Dubuque—About $2,000 damage resulted from fire at the 
Meuser Lumber Company’s planing mill January 9. 


Louisiana, 


Winnesboro—Steele & Johnson’s saw mill and planer were 
destroyed by fire recently; loss about $10,000; no insurance. 


Maine. 


Clinton—The Spaulding Manufacturing Company’s wood- 
working plant was burned recently; loss about $3,000, with 
$700 insurance. 

Portland—The Smith & Rumery Company plant was vis- 
ited by fire January 8. 

_ Sanford—Four hundred dollars’ loss was the result of fire 
in O. C. Whipple’s woodworking shop; no insurance. 


Michigan. 

Alpena—The Northern Planing Mill Company’s office and 
storage sheds were damaged by fire January 15 to the extent 
of $5,000; partially covered by insurance. 

New York. 


Jamestown—An explosion at the Dahlstrom Door Com- 
pany’s plant January 6 caused the death of one employee 
and fatal injuries to several others. 

King’s Bridge—C. B. Hebble’s lumber mill was destroyed 
by fire, involving several thousand dollars’ loss. 


North Dakota. 


Jamestown—The office of the McCullough & Mudgett 
Lumber Company was damaged to the extent of $300 by fire 
January 6. 

Ohio. 


_ Columbus—The Panhandle Shops sustained $10,000 loss by 
fire January 10. 





Tennessee. 


Memphis—The Crescent Hardwood Lumber Company suf- 
fered a loss of several thousand dollars by fire at its lumber 


plant. 
Virginia. 


_ Beaver Dam—John Horsey’s saw mill was burned January 
5, entailing a loss of $3,500. 


Washington. 


_ Tacoma—The Star Manufacturing Company’s woodwork- 
ing plant was burned to the ground; loss about $5,000, with 


$3,600 insurance. 
West Virginia. 


Morgantown—The Rightmire-Shriver Lumber Company 
suffered a loss of $25,000 through the destruction by fire of 
its plant and stock; insurance, $8,000. ; 


Wisconsin, 


Milwaukee—The American Bridge Company’s plant was 
damaged to the extent of $250,000 by fire January 3. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Quebec, 


St. Augustin—Fire destroyed A. Beaumont’s saw mill, en- 
tailing a loss of $6,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


BELLEVUE, WASH., Jan.- 20.—The Hewitt-Lea Lumber 
Company recently began proceedings in the superior court 
in this city to prevent the digging of the Lake Washington- 
Lake Union canal, claiming that the digging of this canal 
would drain Mercer slough, a navigable body of water that 
has been used by the company for twenty-one years to 
convey its lumber to market. This company has a large 
saw mill plant and has invested a large sum of money in 
the property, and claims that the act authorizing the canal 
does not provide for the payment of damages to property 
. Y o will suffer a loss as a result of the building of 

e canal. 

















CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 18:—William H. Whitaker, - ref- 
eree in bankruptcy, filed in the district court of the United 
States January 14 a record of the proceedings in the mat- 
ter of the Borcherding Lumber Company. he action was 
instituted in 1906, but owing to litigation in the South in 
the interest of creditors, which terminated unsuccessfully, 
much delay was caused in closing up the matter. The cred- 
itors received two dividends that aggregated 8 percent. 


MONTREAL, CAN., Jan. 14.—A dispute between the Riviere 
Ouelle er § Company and the St. Anne Forest & Game Club 
was settled in favor of the former, according to the judgment 
given by the supreme court this week. he dispute arose 
out of the damming of a lake by the Pulp company for the 
purpose of driving logs, the Forest & Game club contending 
es the erection of this dam interfered with its fishing 
rights. 


ScrRANTON, Pa., Jan. 12.—At the trustee’s sale, at the 
offices of the Scranton Trust Company, William T. Davis, 
president of the West Side bank, was the highest bidder for 
the property of the Pansy Lumber Company. Mr. Davis 
was the treasurer of the original wy oy A organized about 
five years ago, and it is believed that he is acting for some 
of the stockholders. The consideration was $57,000. 


THOMASVILLE, GA., Jan. 6.—The involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy recently filed against the Tallahassee Saw Mill 
Company was dismissed in the United States court today, 
the latter declaring the company to be solvent and able to 
meet its liabilities. The property, which had been placed 
in the hands of a trustee, was ordered returned to the 
original owners. ; 

ee ee ee 


From B. F. Sturtevant Compariy, Hyde Park, Mass., 
catalog No. 150, illustrative and descriptive of fuel 
economizers and air heaters; will be mailed upon request. 











Handy Books for Lumbermen 
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The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 
By J. E. DEFEBAUGH 
A comprehensive and permanent text book on 


American lumber history. Two volumes, cover- 
ing the lumber industry in America from colonial 


days down to the present time in the east, and 


national legislation and policies affecting the for- 
ests. Bound in half leather-levant grain with 
gold lettering on back and gold top. . Price, 
postpaid, $§ a volume. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegrapliic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid........ $65.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
ana handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
PAIG 2. cccccccccccccce eTTITT Ty ecveccece $1.50 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
oet’” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
n tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid...$1.26 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number: of feet of lumber -between -2 


and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a. 


thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
BOMEHOP «cc cvccccrccccsavesensccendane «+ -$4.00 
Tm Gotta. oo ccc cccvercpe 6obsuete beptee ++ -$3.60 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, acqntiing, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, i os 
ClOth ..cccccsece cccededesececesoore eee Gabe 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 


each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in nen | cases, embodies illustra- 

ng mill, the wholesale or 
ard, in the -woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the ‘most 
eference volume — 


tions. In saw or plan 
retail office, in big and small 


satisfactory and handy 
published. Price, postpaTd...... opvcceceGRe 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
Price, postpaid, und 
in leather, $3; in cloth.........e.eeeeeees $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 
aa ig igned by a practical inspector~who-krew— + 
ie + FSubstantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper. 


either gross or net tons. 


what is wanted. 
printing and special ruling are high grade. 


Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 44x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 Pat F 


six copies, $4; twelve copieS....+....+++. A 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows Se cost and sellin 
from ne 
trom Fs to $60 a thousand square feet; 82 
3%x6 inches 
an substantial y bound in le cover. 


postpaid ......++. coovee coccccere ee eeece 


rent, board, interest etc. Price........- 


Sample pages and further descriptive matter of 


these useful ks may be had from 
hin wart Ate 
PUBLISHERS, 


315 Dearborn Street, 


price of moulding 
h to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
inted hi de bond eeber ; 
t on rade H 
yt exib Price, 
$3.00 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- { 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, byw 
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Your 
Stock 
Will 


Sell 
Itself 


If it is supplied by us for the quality 
of our lumber is unsurpassed. You 
wil please your customers, and every 
sale will lead to another. It is never 


too late to order 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


It is perfectly milled and correctly 
graded, and never fails to give the 
utmost satisfaction. A trial is the 
most convincing proof. A postal 
will bring you further particulars. 


TELECODE USED. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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\ KILN DRIED, ROUGH OR DRESSED 


N.C. PINE | 


DAILY CAPACITY 175,000 FEET 
FRANKLIN. VA. 











N.C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS 


Our equipment enables us to carry 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and dressed lumber, and we have 
shipping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
BL EASTERN SALES OFFICE—Fiatiron Bidg., New York 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


Car Material Plentiful—Lumbermen Bidding for Large 
Order—Creosote Company Charters Twelve Schoon- 
ers—Dock Under Construction. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Jan. 15.—Now that the holidays 
have come and gone business has resumed in full force 
and conditions are better than they have been - since 
the panic. With the market flooded with car material 
and a brisk demand for coastwise trade, the manufac- 
turers are assuming a bullish disposition. A number 
of large orders were placed during the last week and the 
volume of inquiries shows a decided increase. 

C. W. Leatherbee, of Boston, Mass., is in this city get- 
ting bids on about 2,500,000 feet of switch ties and 
building material. He has just made an extended trip 
through the West and South and reports indications very 
favorable. 

J. B. Murphree, of New York, who furnished the cargo 
for the ill-fated schooner Georgia L. Drake, is in this 
city placing orders to duplicate its cargo. ‘ 
W. D. Magovern, of 11 Broadway, New York, is in 
this city combining business with pleasure. He will 
visit some of the mills in Alabama to place orders for 
considerable dressed stock. He says the outlook is very 
favorable for a good year’s business. 

A. G. Cummer, of the Cummer Lumber Company, left 
this week for Cadillac, Mich., where the company has ex- 
tensive interests, 

J. W. Melton, of the Southern Pine Lumber Company, 
of Citra, Fla., who has been seriously ill with malarial 
fever, is reported greatly improved, but it will be neces- 
sary for him to take a trip to a colder climate for several 
weeks to recuperate. 

The new creosote plant of Eppinger & Russell, at the 
Talleyrand terminals, resulted in a number of charters 
for cargoes, This firm now has twelve schooners under 
charter that will soon begin to arrive for cargoes. In 
order to have proper terminals, where cargoes can be 
loaded, four piledrivers are at work driving piles for a 
dock 500 feet in length and 180 feet wide. The plant is 
now running on full time and 4,000 ties are being creo- 
soted daily. The tank steamer Northtown will arrive 
during the next few days with the second cargo of 
creosote oil to be used at the plant. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Wholesale Dealers Expect Increase in Business—Prices 
Indicate Improved Conditions—Mills Resume Opera- 
tion, 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 18.—While retail business still 
lags a bit, wholesalers are greatly encouraged over the 
outlook both in this state and the entire country. This 
opinion was voiced by C. H. Evans, sales manager for 
the King Planing Mill Company, last week. He said: 

I find that in dressed stock prices are from 15 to 20 per- 
cent in advance over what they were at this period last 
year. Buyers for car supplies are visiting the mills in 
large numbers and so far as I can observe the sawmill men 
are dictating prices. Certainly they are not begging for 
orders. 

Mr. Evans covers a large territory and is known for 
his conservatism as well as for his breadth of informa- 
tion. 

The following schedule of prices is in a general way at 
least indicative of present conditions: Four-inch, grade 
B flooring, $19 a thousand, f. o. b. mills; No. 1, $15 a 
thousand; No. 2, $9; ceiling grade B, 9}%x4 inches, $18 
a thousand; No. 1, $14; No. 2, $8.50; finishing boards, 
6 to 12 inches, $19 a thousand. 

J. D. McLaughlin, formerly in charge of the Cherokee 
Saw Mills at Thomasville, has been made general man- 
ager of the Tallahassee Saw Mill Company. 

Dispatches from Waycross state that January 14 the 
Hebard Cypress Mills, of that town, began operation. 
This is a new concern largely backed by capital, it is 
said, from Seranton, Pa. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Want Better Prices for Pine—Inquiries Numerous— 
Demand for Future Deliveries—Ice Hinders Naviga- 
tion—Office Opened. 


NorroLk, W. VA., Jan. 18.—There is just one thing 
necessary to put the North Carolina pine trade upon 
its proper basis. That is the price situation. It is not 
expected that prices on North Carolina pine will advance 
in the immediate future, but there is every reason for 
manufacturers getting together and with all evidence be- 
fore them a plea for better prices would be beneficial to 
themselves and to the North Carolina pine trade at large. 
Wholesalers, dealers and buyers, almost without an ex- 
ception, make no secret of this and say that it is what 
they want, yet some of the manufacturers seem deter- 
mined to keep matters more or less uncertain by trim- 
ming prices here and there. A gentleman connected with 
one of the best mills says: 

There is no trouble about selling lumber. We are getting 
more inquiries than we need—more than we want, a great 
a of them for April and May delivery. We are not 
touching it. We see something better ahead—that is the 
general opinion, and if only 50 percent of the information 


we get was considered we still would feel safe in holding 
our lumber for three months, if necessary. 


Another eastern wholesaler says: 


We find some difficulty in getting framing and piece stuff 
(North Carolina pine and shortleaf). We Enticipate an ad- 











vance in other lines of stock and we must have some shortleaf 


sizes to put in when this advance comes. I find the mills that 
make this class of stock, either closed or averse to taking 
more business, as they claim to have about all they care for. 
No doubt I couft place orders if I would take the initiative 
and offer better prices than those paid by other dealers. I 
can’t do this, I can’t pay more than anybody else because 
I can not get more for the finished product. I believe there 
will be a general loosening up very shortly, and the situa- 
tion as regards small mill operations will be easier. I am 
not going to accept too much with reference to low pur- 
chasing prices, as I find these small mills are to some extent 
at least forced by high prices and other commodities to ask 
more for their lumber. 

It was thought that after January 1 there would be a 
general resumption in the manufacturing territory known 
as the North Carolina pine belt, but several mills have not 
yet resumed operations, and the general tendency is to 
go slow. Lumber stocks on hand are depleted and there 
is little available lumber subject to purchase. The clos- 
ing of practically every plant for short periods has cut 
the visible supply by a good many hundreds of thou- 
sand feet. During the last two weeks inquiries have 
increased. Buyers have representatives out securing 
requirements for the coming season, contracting wher- 
ever it is possible for a regular supply. 

Heavy ice is hindering navigation on the Potomac 
and upper Chesapeake bay points and all inland water- 
ways to Philadelphia are closed. Some difficulty is re- 
ported in getting into Philadelphia and New York, 
which is having its effect upon shipping from Norfolk. 
At Norfolk there is no snow or ice but the recent rains 
have made logging difficult in some sections. 

The Fosburgh Lumber Company is again making ex- 
tensive repairs and reports satisfactory business and an 
exceedingly bright outlook for the future. 

_The Rowland Lumber Company, with extensive ship- 
ping wharves on this harbor and mills at Bowden, N. C., 
has taken a suite of offices in the Commerce building. 
A. R. Turnbull, president, says: 


After considering the situation, we concluded that it 
would be much handier for us, our friends and customers, 
and would facilitate matters considerably if we would 
transfer our office to this side of the river, and even in the 
short time we have been here find that the move was a wise 
one and much appreciated. Another reason for opening this 
Norfolk office was that we are increasing our mill capacity 
by the addition of another band mill, which will give us 
two single cutting bands and resaw, with a daily capacity of 
100,000 feet of kiln dried boards. We have just acquired a 
nice body of North Carolina pine timber, and taking the 
thing as a whole, we find it advantageous to be situated con- 
veniently. We expect to have our additions completed and 
running by March 1. I am pleased to report trade very 
good, everything considered, and I look for a very gatis- 
factory expansion this season, 


W. J. Jones, secretary of the Rowland Lumber Com- 
pany, is in charge of the Norfolk office. Mr. Jones is 
the son of George W. Jones, the New York representa- 
tive of the Camp Manufacturing Company, and is very 
— and favorably known among the North Carolina pine 
trade. 

E. D. Wood, sales manager for James Strong & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., was in Norfolk this week. He reports 
a gradual improvement in trade conditions. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


High Prices for White Gum—-Hardwood Exporters Re- 
ceive Inquiries from United Kingdom—Good Busi- 
ness in Prospect. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 20.—The Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which was reorganized not long ago, is 
planning to have a big time and fraternity feast at the 
Merchants’ Club next Saturday evening, when an elab- 
orate banquet will be served. The occasion will be taken 
advantage of to bring the members closer together and 
to disseminate still more a spirit of harmony and mutual 
good will. 

Robert McLean, lumber exporter and general manager 
of the Norva Land & Lumber Company, with offices in 
the Stewart building, reports that he sold white gum 
last week at the highest prices ever before obtained by 
him, a large quantity being placed at an advance of $2 
per 1,000 feet, as compared with the quotation of about 
three weeks before. The plant of the Norva company is 
turning out large quantities of the wood, and it is find- 
ing a ready market in this country as well as abroad. 
Much of it is being manufactured into staves. Mr. 
McLean is equally optimistic regarding hardwoods an 
says prices are advancing. 

Some of the hardwood exporters have received in 
quiries from abroad asking them to quote prices on 
1,000,000 feet of oak planks, which is taken to indicate 
that the situation abroad is stronger and that only the 
end of the election excitement in the United Kingdom 
is needed to bring a decided quickening in the demand. 
The stocks held abroad, though large in a way, have 
been picked over for desirable pieces, and the buyers 
who want serviceable lumber now must be prepared to 
pay the prices asked, as the forwardings of lumber during 
the last month were small. Exporters continue to pa) 
high prices at points of production here, so that the) 
must expect a good business. 

John 8. Helfrich, wholesale dealer in the Law build- 
ing, is on a trip South, and is expected to return next 
week. He went to look up mills and see what he couli 
about securing stocks. 

David T. Carter, of Carter & Co., a wholesale hardwood 
dealer, has started on a trip to eastern Tennessee, west- 
ern North Carolina and Virginia, to be gone about ten 
days or two weeks. He expects to get in touch with the 
mills, studying local conditions and getting data as to 
the prospects for lumber supplies in the next few months. 

Daniel Macl.c2, of the Eisenhauer-MacLea Company, 
states that while his company has large stocks on hand, 
it has eleo succeeded in meking a number of satisfactory 
sales of late, and that the business is improving in point 
of quantity as well as with respect to prices, 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











A. J. Lunt, president of the Root River Lumber Com- 
pany, of Racine, Wis., was in Chicago last Wednesday on 
business, : 

W. E. Stewart, manager of the Southwestern Lumber 
& Box Company, of Kenner, La., was a Chicago visitor 
last Wednesday : 

C. D. Benedict & Co., with offices in the Old Colony 
building, Chicago, left Thursday night for the Peoria 
offices of his concern. 

F. S. Buffum, of Mobile, Ala., who represents the 
Bay Shore Lumber Company, was a Chicago visitor 
the latter part of last week. 

W. E. Linneman, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., was a visitor to the Chicago office 
of this concern during the week. 

J. C. Rodhefer, of George W. Hartzell, the well known 
walnut and hardwood lumber and veneer man of Dayton, 
Ohio, was a recent Chicago visitor. 

The Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual dinner and election of officers Tues- 
day, January 25, in the grill room of the University Club. 

C. Crane, of C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, spent 
a few hours in Chicago last Thursday on his return from 
a swing around the northern circuit. Mr. Crane was en 
route home, 


W. A. Messer, president of the W. A. Messer Lumber 
Company, Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago, left 
last Tuesday for the South. He will remain away about 
ten days. 

E. D. Galloway, president of the Galloway-Pease Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio,’ was in Chicago this week 
calling on the lumber trade. Mr. Galloway is pleased 
with the way business for 1910 is opening up. 


J. R. McQuillan, who represents the well known whole- 
sale firm of E. R. Elliott & Co., Madison, Wis., was in 
Chicago this week on a selling trip. Mr. McQuillan said 
that he found business fair, having disposed of consid- 
erable flooring. 

George W. Schwartz, of St. Louis, general freight 
agent of the Vandalia Line railroad, was in Chicago this 
week straightening up some lumber matters. Mr. 
Schwartz is one of the five survivors of the first nine to 
join Hoo-Hoo. He is No. 4. 

The business of the F. 8S. Hendrickson Company, 
Masonic Temple, Chicago, will be continued as before 
the death of Its president. The same care as to prompt 
service and fair dealings will be given as when Mr. Hen- 
drickson was alive to give matters his personal attention. 

Ben Collins, president of the Collins Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Old Colony building, Chicago, re- 
turned from St. Louis last Monday, after an absence of 
about two weeks. Mr. Collins will clean up accumulated 
correspondence and will then leave for New Orleans on 
Saturday night. 

C. G. Powell, vice president and general manager of 
the Fullerton-Powell Lumber Company, with headquar- 
ters in South Bend, Ind., was a Chicago visitor to the 
concern’s Chicago office this week, as were F. J. Roys, 
assistant general manager, and G. H. Holloway, manager 
of the car material department. 

Stone & Hershey, wholesale lumber dealers in Newark, 
N. J., had the comfort of their lumbermen friends in 
mind when they recently established the ‘‘ Lumbermen’s 
Corner’? in the cafe adjoining the Central railroad sta- 
tion in their city. A table is reserved for lumbermen 
from 12 m. to 1:30 p. m., during which time visiting lum- 
bermen may have a social hour together and enjoy a good 
luncheon. 

C. L. Willey, Chicago’s well known veneer man, 
recently bought about 400 mahogany logs, which he 
secured at the Liverpool sales. The first shipment 
arrived a few days ago and the logs demonstrated the 
fact that some of the wood is very highly figured and 
they are considered by Mr. Willey prize logs of mahog- 
any. These veneers will be absorbed by piano manu- 
facturers and furniture men who make high grade 
furniture, 

The Norwood Manufacturing Company, Utica, N. Y., 
announces the establishing of a sales department in room 
31 of the Martin building, and in addition to its own 
stock of spruce, pine and hemlock, which it has been 
marketing for over twenty years, will offer a first class 
line of North Carolina pine, Alabama pine, cypress ete. 
Leslie Ashley has been appointed sales manager and he 
will call on the trade regularly. It is requested that 
inquiries and orders be sent to the sales department. 

E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Com- 
pany, Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago, has re- 
cently returned from San Antonio, Tex., where he. was 
in attendance at the western classification meeting of the 
Western Traffic Association. He was commissioner for 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers. Mr. 
Thornton stated that action in the reclassification of 
all kinds of boxes was left undisturbed until the July 
meeting in 1910, when the matter would come up for 
consideration. 

W. E. Terhune, at the head of the W. E. Terhune Lum- 
ber Company, Pittsburg, Pa., believes lumber operators 
Should proceed cautiously. In the course of a visit to 
this office during the week, Mr. Terhune stated that while 
he thought there would be a fair demand for lumber dur- 
ing 1910, he did not believe the expectations of some oper- 
ators would be realized in full. One reason he gave is 
that lumber values are on a pretty fair level-now, as 
compared with the cost of other materials which are 


being offered as substitutes, and for this reason he was 
inclined to think that the sentiment known to prevail in 
some parts of the country would not be realized. 

J. A. Hilliard, general sales manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, La., was a 
Chicago visitor this week. Mr. Hilliard is making the 
rounds of the trade centers with a view of acquaint- 
ing himself with the current conditions of the various 
markets. He left Chicago the middle of this week 
for a brief trip to New York, stopping en route at 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia and other large centers. He 
gave a very good account of the trade of his company. 
He said the mills were all busy and certain items of 
dry stock were commanding a premium. While con: 
fident of a substantial trade during the year, he does 
not anticipate a great boom. 





A New Distributing Yard. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, re- 
cently bought a tract of land 300x600 feet at Madison 
street and Forest avenue, in River Forest, Ill., and it 
intends as soon as possible to put in the necessary build- 
ings which will add another distributing yard to its 
retail facilities. It expects to get this yard in shape 
in time to enable it to care for the spring business in 
that section of the state. 





NEW YELLOW PINE ENTERPRISE. 

The J. R. Eakin Lumber Company is a new enterprise 
at El Dorado, Ark., that has been launched by J. R. 
Eakin, for nearly five years treasurer and sales manager 
for the Edgar Lumber Company, of Wesson, Ark., in 





J. R. EAKIN, EL DORADO, ARK.; 
Head of the J. R. Eakin Lumber Company. 


which concern he retains his stock interest and his posi- 
tion on the board of directors. At El Dorado Mr. Eakin 
will handle high grade long and shortleaf yellow pine 
lumber. 


OPENS WHOLESALE OFFICE IN DETROIT. 

The accompanying photograph is a good likeness of 
Irwin Earl, of Detroit, Mich. As Mr. Earl is known to 
many readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN they will be 
interested in a short sketch of his career. He was born 
May 20, 1877, in Evansville, Ind. His father, Henry 
Earl, was a member of the retail lumber business of 
Lehnhard & Earl, at Evansville. Mr. Earl’s first em- 
ployment was at the age of 19, in his father’s lumber 








business. After three years’ service he associated him; 
self with the Huttig Sash & Door Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., as country estimator and manager of the city yards, 
He held that position one year, and from then until De- 
cember, 1908, he was the able Michigan representative 
of True & True Company, Chicago. . Mr. Earl then 
established himself in a lumber commission business and 
he opened an office in the Majestic building, Detroit, as 
a full-fledged wholesaler. 


Tell the Manufacturer What 
You Want. 


When your stock gets low and you want 
lumber in a hurry, order it from the manu- 


facturer. You can depend upon getting 


first class stock promptly if you order 


ROPER. _ 
N. C. Pine © 


We have a daily output of 500,000 feet, 
modern mills and excellent shipping facili- 
ties at Norfolk, Va., New Berne and Bel- 
haven, N. C. and can ship by rail or vessel. 


* We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 as rea - - - NEW YORK 
PRUDENTIAL BUILDING, - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
170 SUMMER STRFET, - BOSTON, MASS. 


Cable Address: “*ROLUMCO” NORFOLK, A.B.C. Code and 
American Lumberman Telecode. 





Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


“BALTIMORE, MD. 


Ore aa bats 


Baltimore Worked Flooring, 


Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 











ELLINGTON & GUY 


(INCORPORATED) 
Wholesale Dealers and Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 


Virginia Sap Pine Framing and Box Boards 
— = By Car or Cargo 
Our “Newbern” N. C. Flooring, Ceiling, 
Roofers, etc., is Strictly High Class Stock. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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YELLOW PINE! 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 


N. Y. Correspondents, 
qune Haviland Lumber Co., 52 Pine st. Savannah, Ga. 



































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE Wes 5,55 Siont 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ik, 
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RE PACIFIC COAST. “2, 











FIR 


FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH. 


CEDAR 


SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders, 








WAGNER & WILSON, 


(Incorporated) 


MONROE, - - WASH. 




















By creating something better, we criticise 
your past buys in 


PORCH RAILS. 


PORCH COLUMNS 


STAVED AND SOLID. 
Our Specialty is O. G. Gutters. 


HOLLAND-COOK MFG. CO., "fas" 


California White Pine, 


California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Western Pine Lumber 


all Forms for Yard Trade. 
Send us the HARD orders to fill. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 
MILAN, WASH. 








Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ty 





GOOD NAME FOR SHINGLES. 


SEATTLE, WaAsuH., Jan. 9.—In Seattle lumber circles 
‘t Metropolitan’’ is a familiar word from the fact that 
the magnificent White and Henry buildings, the home of 
practically all of the lumber concerns in Seattle, are 
owned by the Metropolitan Building Company, in which 
many of the leading lumber and timbermen of the North 
coast are interested. It is carrying on a gigantic im- 
provement plan, contemplating the investment of mil- 
lions of dollars in high grade office buildings in Seattle. 
Therefore, when R. L. Chapin, known to his friends as 
‘‘Bob’’ Chapin, selected the Metropolitan Shingle Com- 
pany as the name for his new concern, it proved an 
appropriate name from the fact that he had opened 








R. L: CHAPIN, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Head ‘of Metropolitan Shingle Company. 


offices at 734-735 Henry building, Seattle. Being a 
Tacoma man, when he selected the name, Mr. Chapman 
did not have in mind the matter of appropriateness. He 
very wisely concluded it was a good name for a good 
business.” “Eight years ago Mr. Chapin organized the 
West Coast Shingle Company, Tacoma, ‘of which he was 
president, and from which he withdrew on October 1, 
1909, disposing of his interests to his associate, W. R. 
Eastman. ' 

Mr. Chapin began his lumber gareer on the Chicago 
market thirty years ago, beginning as shipping clerk 
for the firm of Palmer, Fuller & Co. For twelve years 
he traveled from Denver to Boston, selling white pine 
lumber for the J. H. Pearson Lumber Company. He 
later organized the Brown-Chapin Lumber Company, that 
was engaged in wholesaling lumber in Chicago for four 
years handling the cut of the big mills of the Diamond 
Match Company. Mr. Chapin disposed of his interests 
in the Brown-Chapin Lumber Company twelve years ago. 
He spent a year with the Shevlin-Carpenter Company, 
Minneapolis, with headquarters in Omaha, selling lum- 
ber, and about a year as general manager of the Crooks- 
ton & St. Hilare Lumber Company, another Shevlin con- 
cern, with mills at Crookston and St. Hilare, Minn. 
Nearly ten years ago he came to the Pacific coast. 

The Metropolitan Shingle Company’s new offices in 
the Henry building are large and arranged with every 








| 





HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
ik “Pealm of the Retailer.’ Free 


will be found in the 390 page boo 


descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 815 


Deerborn Street. Chicagg. Iil- 





convenience for facilitating office work. During the 
eight years that Mr. Chapin has been engaged in the 
wholesale shingle business in Tacoma he succeeded in 
building up a Mirge acquaintance. This has been aug- 
mented by his acquaintance in the Middle West and East 
and through his many years of business in Chicago. The 
Metropolitan Shingle Company under his management 
will make a specialty of wholesaling and manufacturing 
Washington red cedar shingles. Mr. Chapin’s long expe- 
rience in handling shingles is such that it is reasonable 
to predict a bright future for the Metropolitan Shingle 
Company. 





AN INVITATION. 


In a little pamphlet just mailed to the lumber trade 
the Simonds Manufacturing Company extends a courteous 
invitation to visit its saw factories at Fitchburg, Mass., 
Montreal, Quebec, and Chicago, Ill. At the latter place 
an automobile is provided to carry millmen quickly and 
comfortably from any point down town out to the saw 
factory and back again. So many filers, sawyers, mill 
superintendents and owners are continually visiting Chi 
cago that this trip to the home of Simonds saws an< 
knives is getting to be one of the popular things to do 
When you are next ‘‘seeing Chicago’’ just telephone for 
the Simonds automobile and have a look at the big fac- 
tory. 





A SIX-DOG TEAM. 

Lumbermen of this country are familiar with pictures 
of 4, 6 and 8-yoke oxen, teams of mules or horses, anc 
also with mechanical devices of various descriptions used 
in logging operations. It remains for the Canadian 
operators, however, to show the utility of the dog in 
carrying on logging work. The gentleman seated in the 
very comfortable looking sleigh is B. Blue, formerly of 
Montpelier, Ohio, but now acting as superintendent of 
the Great West Lumber Company, with mill at Gree: 
bush, Saskatchewan, about 400 miles northwest of Winni- 
peg. Mr. Blue is on his way to the scene of logging 
operations, which are carried on under his directions. 
The dogs are driven entirely by the voice, no whip or 
rein being used, and they carry the load through the 
woods at fair speed. 

W. B. Dutton, who is at the head of the Great West 
Lumber Company, with headquarters in Winnipeg, passed 
through Chicago this week and presented the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN with the photograph from which the repro- 
duction was made. The Great West Lumber Company 
manufactures about 12,000,000 feet of lumber annually, 
which is sold almost entirely to the farming trade of 
central and southern Saskatchewan, in Alberta and other 
portions of the Canadian Northwest. The mill is located 
at Greenbush. The logs are put in the Saskatchewan 
river about twenty miles above and floated to the point 
of manufacture. Greenbush is on the Canadian Northern 
railroad and almost at the point where it is proposed to 
build a wheat-carrying line to Hudson bay, thus form 
ing a direct and short outlet for wheat exports. 

Mr. Dutton said the land in Saskatchewan was un- 
usually productive, an average of forty bushels of wheat 
to the acre being rather common, while the same ground 
will produce 100 bushels or more of oats. 

The company is cutting spruce almost entirely and 
Mr. Dutton stated that there is a vast supply of timber 
suitable for the manufacture of paper in the central and 
northern part of the territory. However, the paper in- 
terests have not secured a foothold in that part of the 


country and nothing is being done to develop the paper 
business. Mr. Dutton is on a visit to Chicago, where he 
is well known to the trade. He expects to return home 


within a few weeks. 











SUPERINTENDENT BLUE, OF THE GREAT WEST LUMBER COMPANY, OF GREENBUSH, SASK., AND HIS 


TEAM OF THOROUGHBREDS. 
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CHICAGO HOO-HOO ENTERTAINED. 

Those Hoo-Hoo who are interested in the manly art 
of wrestling were well repaid by attending the stag 
which Brother Johnson held last Tuesday in the 
Masonic Temple, Chicago. Mr. Johnson was ably sup- 
ported in his efforts looking to an enjoyable evening 
by Jerry E. Winholtz, a young Chicago lumberman, 
who is an adept at wrestling. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Winholtz was at one time amateur welter-weight 
champion of the world, and he is now teaching the art 
at the central department of the Y. M. C. A. two 
evenings a week as a pastime. 

The first wrestling bout of the evening was between 
Henry J. Spanjer, of Newark, N. J., who holds the 
amateur Metropolitan championship, and John Ken- 
nedy, one of the best 135-pound wrestlers in Chicago. 
This match went three rounds. Both men are training 
hard for the coming national wrestling championship, 
which is to be held in Chicago next month, and this 
match was put on as a trial. They were so evenly 
balanced that one of the best matches witnessed for 
many a day was seen by local Hoo-Hoo. Mr. Spanjer 
is evidently an old hand at the game and kept Mr. 
Kennedy busy keeping his shoulders from the mat. 
He is well versed in toelocks and applied them often, 
but with no success. The barlock and chancery almost 
brought a fall when Kennedy broke away only to fall 
into a scissors hold that Spanjer applied with a vim, 
finishing the first bout in seven minutes and thirty-two 
seconds, 

The second bout went to Kennedy, who managed to 
get one of his favorite holds on Spanjer, tying him 
into a knot and making escape impossible with a hold 
which is known as the wrist, ankle and leglock. This 
bout lasted six minutes and ten seconds, 

The third bout was one of fast work, as both men 
were determined to win the match. The match lasted 
eighteen minutes. Spanjer again succeeded in getting 
his scigsors hold on Kennedy’s head and won the last 
bout of the match. Mr. Spanjer’s knee became dislo- 
cated in this bout, but it was pulled back into place, 
so that he was none the worse for his experience. 

The men were applauded heartily as they broke away 
from dangerous holds time and time again. One en- 
thusiastic Hoo-Hoo said he enjoyed the wrestling bet- 
ter than the big battles held at the Coliseum. 

The second match was between a young Englishman 
named William Lee, who hails from Liverpool, and a 
mighty clever wrestler, and Jerry E. Winholtz, the king 
of Hoo-Hoo in the wrestling game. Mr. Winholtz out- 
weighed Lee about ten pounds, and the match was a 
handicap affair, Winholtz offering to throw Lee twice‘ 
in thirty minutes. The first fall was gained in fifteen 
minutes by Winholtz with a quarter-Nelson on the face. 
In the next five minutes Mr. Winholtz was a busy man, 
but Lee proved himself a great defensive wrestler and 
when the timekeeper called twenty minutes Lee was 
still safe. The work of these young gentlemen also met 
with great approbation by the Hoo-Hoo present. 

The balance of the program was rounded out by in- 
strumental pieces by the brothers Johnstone, who were 
exceptionally clever and happy in their selections. 
Other well known artists rendered instrumental and 
vocal solos and the night then was wound up by a 
Dutch lunch in the anteroom, coffee taking the place 
of the amber fluid. Many of the boys after the show 
importuned Arcanoper Johnson to give these affairs 
oftener, and said that if he would promise to do so 
they would endeavor to get out larger crowds. It 
certainly was a most enjoyable evening. 





BUYERS’ BUREAU OF NEEDS AND INQUIRIES. 


This department is for the use of sawmill men in 
announcing their needs in the purchase of machinery or 
supplies or office equipment of any sort and also for the 
use of retail dealers in making inquiries for lumber or 
other items which may be in short supply or on which 
they are uncertain as to the proper sources of supply. 
Timberland buyers, wholesalers of lumber and dealers 
n machinery should make their purchasing inquiries 
hrough the advertising columns. 

A reply to any of these items should be placed in an 
inaddressed envelope bearing the return address in the 
upper left hand corner and in the upper right hand 
orner the key number of the inquiry. This should be 
‘nclosed in another envelope addressed to the ‘‘ Buyer’s 
Bureau,’’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. Post- 
ige for forwarding should also be enclosed but not at- 
ached to the envelope, as often several such letters are 
orwarded under a single cover. The name of the state 
rom which the inquiry ‘comes is indicated because this 
‘information is often desirable, but it is not a part of 
he key number and need not be placed upon replies. 





OUTLOOK FOR SHINGLE SUPPLIES. 


i. A, Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle 
“ompany, North Tonawanda, N. Y., passed through Chi- 
vago the latter part of last week after a hurried trip to 
the milling districts on Puget sound. Mr. Hofheins 
stated that owing to the unusually severe weather in the 
Northwest a great many of the mills were closed. The 
larger operators are not inclined to make contracts at 
present prices for shingles: and cedar products. Timber 
prices also are showing additional firmness. The better 
quality of cedar logs are scarce. The present price of 
Shingles is rather low and manufacturers are not making 
® great deal of money at current prices. 

Relative to the car situation Mr. Hofheins stated that 
the railroads were .not supplying mills with a great 
abundance of cars and were not moving promptly those 
loaded. He did not notice any great congestion of cars 
on sidings between Minnesota Transfer and the Coast. 
Owing to the severe winter in the mountains and in the 


prairie country as well freight is not being moved 
promptly. 

Shingle stocks at Minnesota Transfer points are excep- 
tionally low and very few shingles are coming in. Re- 
cently the Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company estab- 
lished a distributing yard at Newark, N. J., in addition 
te the one maintained at North Tonawanda. On these 
two yards the company has about 100 carloads of shingles 
and believes this quantity, or more, will be necessary to 
supply its customers during the early spring, owing to 
the delay in the railroads in sending forward shipments 
tendered for transportation. 

Mr. Hofheins expects a good demand for lumber in 
the spring and says the trade now is fair, although out- 
side work is interfered with by extremely severe weather. 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS YOUNG. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


feet of lumber, principally oak, white and red, quarter 
sawed, of the company’s own manufacture. 

Notwithstanding his advanced years, Mr. Nickey keeps 
personally in touch with all conditions in the woods, 
where the Green River Lumber Company is operating 
a tram logging road. In that section of country this de- 
partment is one that usually contributes a great deal of 
grief to the modern logger and sawmill man. 

. A. B. Nickey married in Whitley county, Indiana, in 
1867, Orpha L. Mossman. Their children were Samuel 
M. Nickey, William E, Nickey and Alice E. Nickey, all 
of Memphis, and Maximilla (deceased), who married 
E. L. MeLallen in 1893 and who died at Columbia City, 
Ind., June 11, 1908. Associated with A. B. Nickey in his 
various lumber enterprises are, as previously related, his 
sons, Samuel M. and William E, Nickey, and his son-in- 
law, E. L. MeLallen. 

Mr. Nickey is a thirty-second degree Mason, a Knight 
Templar and a Shriner. He has membership in no 
clubs. He spends his vacations always at his cottage on 
Walloon lake, Michigan, near Petoskey, where he always 
distinguishes himself as an angler for black bass, pike, 
perch and muscalonge, angling being about the only 
recreation in which he indulges himself. 

In church affiliation, by birthright, Mr. Nickey was a 
Methodist, but he is now identified with the Presbyterian 
church. In political faith he is a republican. He has 
never aspired to public office. Mr. Nickey, as well as 
each individual member of his family, has traveled ex- 
tensively. He is a thorough believer in travel as a means 
of education, not only commercially but intellectually 
and socially as well. 

The Green River Lumber Company, Mr. Nickey ’s chief 
pride and care, is now almost five years old, and it is 
believed that because of the splendid activity and stead- 
fast purposes of its officers the company has before it 
a great future. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 

















MAINE TIMBER LAND SALES IN 1909. 


Bancor, ME., Jan. 18.—Large areas of Maine timber 
lands changed hands in 1909, and most sales were at con- 
siderably advanced prices. The largest sale was effected 
in December, when Byron Boyd, receiver for the Fish 
River Lumber Company, transferred about 54,000 acres 
of that concern’s lands to Hon. Edwin C. Burleigh, of 
Augusta, for $220,000. In November Joseph G. Ray, of 
Franklin, Mass., bought -about 60,000 acres of land in 
the vicinity of Machias, Washington county, paying there- 
for $175,000. This purchase makes Ray’s holdings in 
this state about 75,000 acres. 

Other sales include two and one-half townships on the 
Allegash river, Aroostook county, by A. A. Burleigh to 
Chicago parties; 10,000 acres in Woodville, Penobscot 
county, by various owners to Hon. N. M. Jones, of Ban- 
gor; 6,000 acres in the town of Lincoln, Penobscot county, 
by Mrs. Ella E. MeAvity, of St. John, N. B., to Jerome 
S. Maling, of Bangor. 


West Virginia Tracts Change Hands. 

G. G. Stitzinger, of New Castle, Pa., bought ‘9,520 
acres of timber land in Preston and Tucker counties, 
divided into two tracts. The consideration was $197,000. 
The land was sold by James 8S. Lakin, president of the 
state board of control, and O. C. Crane, of Terra Alta. 
The land lies along the’ Big and Little Wolf, Glade, 
Stave, Panther, Long and Licking runs, all tributaries 
of Cheat river, and is practically virgin forest, abound- 
ing in oak, poplar, cherry, basswood and other hard- 
woods, with some hemlock. Most of the last was pur- 
chased in fee with oil and gas rights. 

Mr. Lakin says the purchaser is preparing for the im- 
mediate construction of a road and a new mill at Big 
Wolf, about six miles from Rowlesburg on the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad, 


The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has consummated a deal, involving $1,000,000, with 
the Western Pocahontas Corporation for a 28,000-acre 
tract of timber located on the Winding gulf, Stone, Coal 
and Slab Fork, forks of the Guyandotte river, in West 
Virginia. This tract is considered one of the finest in 
the state. It is estimated that it contains 142,000,000 
feet of stumpage, consisting of poplar, oak and hemlock 
with a scattering of other marketable woods. The tim- 
ber will be logged to the Maben and Fitzpatrick mills 
of the company. The W. M. Ritter Company already 
owned immense holdings in the section, and now has a 
ten or fifteen year cut. 


WE PACIFIC COAST. 











Clear Lake Lumber Co. 


We Have an Excellent Stock of 


FIR DIMENSION, 
BOARDS, SHIPLAP 


Also High Grade 


FI FLOORING, CEILING, DROP | 
SIDING, FINISH, Etc., Etc. 


Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Mill and Office, CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 
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PACIFIC COAST LUMBER | 


Fir and Spruce 
Redwood 


Montana and Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 


California 
Sugar and White Pine 
Factory Lumber 











Write for Quotations 











W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 






General Offices; 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS ' 

















ta om e % 
onc, Fir Timbers 
: on SHORT Notice 

a) GENERAL YARD STOCK 





PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


Address, 
Covington Lumber Co. 
Mills at Covington, Wash. Kent, Wash. | 


Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


WE ALWAYS HAVE CARS IN TRANSIT 


Write or wire for quotations when you 
are_in the market. 














Manufacturers and Wholesalers, 


Metropolitan Shingle Company 


R. L. CHAPIN, Manager. 
734-5 Henry Building, 





SEATTLE, WASH. 

















WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Are Try Upright 
Red Cedar 


You Shingles in 
Re ady? Straight Cars 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
5x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
%%x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
¥%x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


s 
Quick Shipments. Grades Guaranteed. 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Eastern Representatives: J. D. HAYFORD, Fargo, N. D.; 
J. A. UHLER, Burlington, Ia.; R. T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan. 














When you think of 
Shingles. 

Think of Good 
Shingles— 

Then think of 


©] TYEE LBR. CO. 











GOOD STOCK 


Fir, Spruceand Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Yard Stock in Mixed and Straight Cars 
Red Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Shingles in Transit. 


Mills:—Stanwood, Sultan, Ballard, Edmonds. 


Henry Dickinson 


“\ Lumber Co., Inc. 


White Building 














FIR LUMBER»? TIMBERS 


MIXED CARS OF 


CEDAR LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE 


MILLS AT GREEN SPUR, WASH. 
SHIPMENTS VIA SOO LINE, NO. PAC. & GN. 


ou" RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
Waddill-Lingham Lumber Co., Southwestern Representative 
811 Keith-Perry Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 




















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
vill be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Devall Bluff—The Stoneman-Zearing Lumber Company ; 
George W. Stoneman, president, deceased. 
Proctor—The Clements-Stevens Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the G. W. Martin Lumber Company. 


Colorado. 


Ault-Boulder-Eaton-Fort Collins , Kersey-Greeley-Longmont- 
Loveland-New Windsor-Nunn-Timnath—The F. H. Gilcrest 
Lumber Company has been succeeded by the Gilcrest-Russell 
Lumber Company. 

Denver—John P. Paulson; suit filed to foreclose mortgage 
on plant. 

Wellington—The F. H. Gilcrest Lumber Company is out 


of business. . 
Florida. 
Lake Butler—The Lake Butler Cooperage Company is 
establishing a cooperage and barrel factory here. 
Georgia. 
Hawkinsville—The Weatherby Lumber Company; change 
in ownership. 
Idaho. 


Cottonwood—The Cottonwood Planing Mill is selling out. 
Cottonwood—Frank N. Wright has sold out. 


Tilinois. 


Bloomington—The Apex Manufacturing Company is out of 
business. 

Chicago—The Blue Island Rolling Mills & Car Company 
will succeed the F. N. Niles Car Company and the Blue 
Island Car & Equipment Company. 

Chicago—The F. S. Hendrickson Lumber Company; F. §S. 
Hendrickson, president, deceased. 

Chicago—-George W. Stoneman & Co.; George W. Stone- 
man, vice president, deceased. 

Gilman—The Harker Lumber Company is selling out. 

Industry—Foulke & Simeral are now the Charles O. Foulke 
Lumber Company. 

Lacon—The Barr Coal, Lumber & Power Company; F. A. 
Barr sold his interest to the other stockholders, 

Quincy—The Quincy Paper Box Works; involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

Stanford—C. 8. Jones & Son have sold their lumber and 
coai business to Matt Kampf. 

Yates City—Taylor Bros. & Scott have been succeeded by 
Taylor Bros., who bougnt J. D. Scott’s interest. 

Indiana. 


Evansville—The Bosse Furniture Company has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Ligonier—McKahan & McDowell have been succeeded by 
Robert B. McKahan. 

Martinsville—Wright & Garner have been succeeded by 
Hugh J. Wright. 

Wingate—Lhe Henry Bros. Lumber Company has moved 
its headquarters to Veedersburg. 

Iowa. 


Cresco—The Copeland Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by C. S. Alexander & Co. 

Cylinder—The Meuser Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Royal Lumber Company, of Emmetsburg. 

Dubuque—The Central Lumber & Coal Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 to $700,000, 

Devon—Garrett E. Rochford has been succeeded by the 
Devon Lumber Company. 

Floyd—Lhe W. W. Johnson Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Frudden Lumber Company. 

Oran-Readlyn—The Brooks-Furrow Lumber Company is 
now the Brooks Lumber Company. 

West Branch—Fisher & Bell; F. F. Fisher has sold his 
interest to D. L. Bell. 





Kansas. 
Wichita—Chastain Bros. recently entered the lumber 
business. 
Wichita—The Evans & Adams Lumber Company is or- 
ganizing. 
Wichita—The Arkansas Valley Lumber Company has 
doubled its capital stock. 
Kentucky. 


Clay—The Blackwell Lumber Company; M. E. Harris ap- 
pointed receiver. 

Monroe—Smith & Frampton are now the Smith-Frampton 
Lumber Company, Limited. 


Maine. 


Passadumkeag—Hathaway & Whittier; C. L. Hathaway 
deceased. 


Maryland. 


Baltimore—The Cumberland Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $500,000. 


Massachusetts. 


Fitchburg—Lawrence & Klein will conduct a wholesale 

lumber business. ee 
Michigan. 

Detroit—M. J. Theisen; petition in bankruptcy. 

Highland Park—The Braun-Erb Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $18,000. 

Manton—The Williams Bros. Company has increased its 
capital stock from $75,000 to $150,000. 

Menominee—The Prescott Company will reorganize. 

Port Huron—The Wright & Wesley Woodenware Com- 
pany; J. H. Wright and Watson Wesley bought out J. B. 
Spencer's interest. i 

Minnesota. 


Bemidji—A $1,000,000 trust deed was given by the Shev- 
lin-Methieu Lumber Company to the Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany covering all its hoidings in Beltrami, Itasca, St. Louis, 
Koochiching and Rosseau counties. 

Mississippi. 

Brookhayen—H. J. Atwood recently entered the longleaf 
yellow pine and hardwood lumber business. 

Columbus—H. N. Kennedy has been succeeded by Weaver 
& Kennedy. 

Georgetown—P. J. Young &‘Sons Lumber Company, a con- 
solidation of the B. F. Young Lumber Company, Tupelo, 
and P. J. Young, Crystal Springs, recently began business. 

Glade—The Glade Lumber Company has moved to Derby. 

Ittabena—The H.ll Veneer Company; C. J. Peterson, of 
Moorhead, has bought a half interest. 

Lumberton—A. S. Hutton & Co. are out of business. 

Lumberton—The J. C. Pearson Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

Poplarville—E. A. Quick & Co. are out of business. 

Purvis—-The Meadows Lumber Company is out of busi- 


ness. 
Missouri. 
Kidder—-Whitelaw & Son have been succeeded by John W. 
ith 


Smith. 
Knox City—Robert White has been succeeded by the 
George D. Hope Lumber Company, of Kansas City. 
St. Louis—The Corno Mills Company has increased its 
capital stock from $350,000 to $500,000. 
VWebd City—The C. BE. Matthews Lumber Company has 
bought out the Coyne Lumber Company, the Forest Lumber 


Company, the Friféo Lutmber Company and the Webb City 
Lumber Company. 
Montana, 


Cascade—The Home Lumber Company has bought the 
fumber department of the Cascade Mercantile Company. 


Nebraska. 


Ashland—tThe H. H. Parkhurst Lumber & Coal Company 
has been succeeded by Dan Sullivan. 

Dawson—M. J. Byrne & Co.; S. M. Philpot retired. 

Humboldt—The VPhilpot & Tanner Company has sold its 
local yard to S. M. Vhilpot & Son. 

Lincoln—The Lincoln Lumber & Coal Company; S. M. 
Philpot retired. 

Ohiowa—The Coates-Tanner Lumber Company; S. M. Phil- 
pot retired. 

Omaha—The Dickerson Lumber Company recently entered 
the lumber brokerage trade. 

New Hampshire. 


North Haverhill—The Clifford Lumber Company is now 


S. L. Clifford. 
New York. 


Medina—S. G. Rowley & Son have bought Rowley & Eddy’s 
yard and stock. 

North Tonawanda—-Smith & Christ have bought J. & T. 
Charlton's retail lumber plant. 

Saratoga—-The Loderick Box & Lumber Company's factory 
has been acquired by a New York syndicate. 

Tannersville—The Tannersville Coal & Lumber Company ; 
change in ownership. 


North Carolina. 


Lumberton—The Kingsdale Lumber Company will begin 
business here. 
Mooresville—Barger Bros. have entered the wholesale 


lumber trade, 
North Dakota. 


Grand Forks—The Red Lake Lumber Company has sold 

out to the Robertson Lumber Company. 
Ohio. 

Cleveland—The United States Timber Company has been 
organized. 

Columbus—The Middle States Lumber Company has 
opened offices in the Columbia Savings & Trust building. 

Columbus—H. J. Reinhard & Co. will remove their head- 
quarters to Winton Place, Cincinnati. 

Mansfield—The McFarland Lumber Company has_ been 
absorbed by the Middle States Lumber Company, of Co- 


lumbus. 
Oklahoma. 


Norman—The South Texas Lumber Company has been 

succeeded by the E. W. Wilcox Lumber Company. 
Oregon. 

Oregon City—The Oregon City Mill & Lumber Company 

is being reorganized. 
Pennsylvania. 

Kane—John Rose has removed to Jackson, Tenn. 

Philadelphia—Bush & Rayner; partnership dissolved. 

Philadelphia—J. D. Bush & Co. recently entered the 
wholesale lumber trade, with offices in the Areade build- 





ing. 

Vhiladelphia—The Milford Lumber Company has _reor- 
ganized; A. W. Johnson was made president and John 8. 
Horton treasurer and general manager. 

Philadelphia—R. B. Rayner & Co. have entered the whole- 
sale lumber trade, with offices in the Arcade building. 

Philadelphia—The J. W. Turnbull Lumber Company has 
begun business in the Crozier building. 

Pittsburg—The J. C. Donges Lumber Company has opened 
a temporary office at 303 Lewis block, Sixth avenue and 
Smithneld street, but after April 1 will be at 911 Oliver 
building. 

Pittsburg—J. R. Wheeler & Co. is now the J. R. Wheeler 


Company. 
South Dakot.2. 


saltic—The C. L. Colman Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Co-operative Lumber Company. 

Kaylor—M. King has been succeeded by the King-Dwight 
Lumber Company. 

Saranac—The C. L. Colman Lumber Company is out of 
business. 





Tennessee. 


Memphis—The Clements-Stevens Lumber Company is 
liquidating. 

Memphis—The Nickey-Dickson Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Nickey Bros. Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Texas. 


Chandler—The Chandler Box Factory has decreased its 
eapital stock from $10,000 to $7,700. 
Fort Worth—The McCrary-McDonald Cypress Company ; 
partnership dissolved. 
Miles—Cicero Smith & Son are selling out to the South 
Texas Lumber Company. 
Vermont. 


Burlington—The Robinson-Edwards Lumber Company; D. 
W. Robinson, president, deceased. 
Montpelier—Elisha 8. Fiske; petition in bankruptcy. 


Virginia. 
Falls Church—J. N. Gibson has been succeeded by the 
Gibson Corporation. ’ 
Petersburg—The Wittenmeyer Lumber Company, of Harris- 
burg, Pa., has opened a, wholesale office here. 


Washington. 


Bellevue—The Hewitt-Lca Lumber Company has moved 
its office to 612 Mutual Life building, Seattle. 

Seattle—The Metropolitan Shingle Company recently be- 
gan business. 

Spokane—The Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company has sold its 
Fish Lake mill and interests to the Idaho Pine Lumber 
Company. 

Tacoma—The Frank A. Leach Lumber Company recenily 
began business. 

Tacoma—The Long-Bell Lumber Company has remoyed to 
Seattle. 

Tacoma—The Onn Lumber & Shingle Company has estab- 
lished offices at 601-3 Savage-Scofield building. 


West Virginia. 


Charleston—The Ball Land & Lumber Company, of Ari- 
zona, has been granted the right to do business in this state. 
Wisconsin. 

Darlington—T. H. Earle & Co.; T. H. Earle deceased. — 

Hudson—The Anderson Lumber Company has increased its 
eapital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Long Lake—The Long Lake Land Company has sold its 
saw mill to John Strechen, of Eaton. 

Madison—The Fullerton-Kruger Lumber Company; state 
agent appointed. . 

Madison—The Mellen Lumber Company has increased the 
number of its directors from seven to nine. 

Milwaukee—The Wisconsin Furniture Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $75,000 to $150,000. 

Superior—The Boutin Timber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
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Watertown—Lehman & Schroeder have dissolved partner- 
ship; F. W. Lehman succeeds. 


Wyoming. 


Cheyenne—The F. H. Gilcrest Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Gilcrest-Russell Lumber Company. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


California. 
El Centro—The Valley Lumber Company, authorized capi- 








_ tal $20,000. 


Colorado. 


Denver—The Federal Coal & Timber Company, authorized 
— $50,000; H. H. Smith, Thomas F. Eagan and J. O. 
Talbott. 

Denver—The Midland Casket & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $75,000. 

Greeley—The Gilcrest-Russell Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $400,000. 

Sterling—The Colorado Lumber & Improvement Company, 
authorized capital $250,000 ; George A. Henderson and C. A. 
Hayward, of this city, and R. M. Burton, of Denver. 


Connecticut. 


Winchester—The Selig Lumber & Mill Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; Moses Selig, of New York; F. B. Munn, 
New Hartford, and G. C. Foster, of Winstead. 


Delaware. 


Wilmington—The Newton-Williamson Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000. 


Georgia. 
Rome—The Rome Cooperage Company (barrel heads), au- 


thorized capital $10,000; W. M. Towers, J. J. Seay, H. E. 
Kelley and others. 
Illinois. 


Arthur—The Dorman-Magner Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000. 

Chicago—The Blue Island Rolling Mills & Car Company, 
authorized capital $500,000. 

Hannibal—The Mclntyre-Jones Lumber & Coal Company, 
authorized capital $40,000; F. T. McIntyre, president; Evan 
M. Jones, secretary-treasurer; M. C. McIntyre and M. M. 


Jones. 
Indiana. 
Gary—-The Northfield Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $35,000; J. R. Batterorff, H. C. Schneider, J. C. Mate, 
W. J. Smith and G. A. Holbrook. 


Kansas. 


Kansas City—The Connet-Sturges Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 


Kentucky. 


Louisville—The Hawkins Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $15,000; Lawrence Hawkins, president; Sudie Haw- 
kins, vice president, and W. C. Hoefflin, secretary-treasurer. 


Louisiana. 


Jonesboro—The Antoine Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $15,000. 

Monroe-—-The Smith-Frampton Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000. 

Shreveport—+The Clear Creek Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000 ; 8. H. Bollinger, president, and A. L. 
Franklin, secretary-treasurer. 


Michigan. 


Grand Rapids—The Sands-Heydon Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; Charles A. Sands, William Heydon 
and McGeorge Bundy. 

Kalamazoo—The Van Bochove & Sons Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000; Benjamin Van Bochove, 
president; Leonard Woodruff, vice president; Samuel Van 
Bochove, secretary-treasurer. 


Minnesota, 


Minneapolis—The Webster-Whipple Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $150,000; Henry Webster, V. A. Whipple 
and George B. Webster. 

Missouri. 


Rolla—The Willis Land & Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 

St. Louis—The Bullard & Harkness Grocers Cabinet Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000. 


New Jersey. 


Newark—Bates & Co. (lumber, coal, wood etc.), author- 
ized capital $50,000; S. A. Bates, H. E. Merrell, of this city, 
and A. W. Rankin, East Orange. 


New York. 


Brooklyn—The Stanley & Uncles Company (lumber manu- 
facturer), authorized capital $25,000; John F. Uncles, 138 
Fort Green place; Grace H. Stanley, 175 Woodruff avenue, 
and Aaron L. Squires, 1322 Dean street. 

Buffalo—The Broadland Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; Almer S. Laycock, Robert W. Day, Thomas F. 
Fisher, Charles E. Bailey and Gordon F. Matthews. 

Haverstraw—Clark & Bennett (lumber, building materials 
ete.), authorized capital $30,000; J. Clark, M. J. Clark, 
W. H. Bennett and F. L. Bennett. 

Malone—The Thomas Hinds Company (building and mill 
supplies), authorized capital $28,000; Catherine Hinds, Jolm 
B. Hinds, William Hinds and others. 

_ Mount Vernon—The Southern Lumber Company, author- 
ized capttet $5,000; Joseph Egerton, John W. Forbes and 


Addie Miller. 
North Carolina, 
New—The Pegram Farm & Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. 
_. Spencer—The Spencer Furniture Company, authorized cap- 
ital $100,000 ; J. T. Hendricks and others. 


Ohio. 


. Coshocton—The Central Ohio Furniture Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $60,000. 


Oklahoma. 


Muskogee—The Mechanics Mill & Construction Company, 
authorized — al $5,000; R. C. Armstrong, ir., I. W. Pat- 
ton, William T. Morris and others. 

Oklahoma City—The Hopeful Artificial Lumber Company, 
authorized a $10,000; T. S. Harper, K. W. Kendall 
and William P. Harper. 

Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia—The J. W. Turnbull Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $5,000; J. W. Turnbull, 949 Broadway, New 
York; Edward T. Magoffin, Kast Orange, N. J., and K. A. 
Fox, 27 Pine street, New York. 

Reading—The Neversink Planing Mill Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000. 

South Carolina. 

Greenwood—The Cothran-Harrison Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Tennessee. 


Nashville—The Anderson-Steegall Manufacturing Company 


(lumber), authorized cagtel $25,000 ; C. H. Anderson, 
Fisher, G. W. Steagall, J. H 


. Anderson and others. 





Texas. 


Clarksville—The Barry Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $40,000; John E. Barry, J. D. Barry and C. O. Bollman. 

Houston—The Jeff Bland Lumber & Building Company, 
authorized capital $60,000; C. B. Fisher, I. L. Limbaugh, 
8S. S. Day, J. J. Bland and L. A. Cottingham. 

West—The Cotton Belt Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $12,000; W. R. Glasgow, M. E. Carothers and W. B. 


Martin. ‘a 
- Virginia. 


Falls Church—The Gibson Corporation (lumber), author- 
ized capital $25,000; J. N. Gibson, president; E. D. Johnson, 
secretary-treasurer ; M. E. Church. 

Graham—The C. L. Ritter Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $200,000; C. L. Ritter, Huntington, W. Va., se 
dent; Edwin Mann, Bluefield, W. Va., vice president; B. B. 
Burns, Bristol, secretary-treasurer. 


Washington. 
Brownsville—The Brownsville Mill Company, authorized 
capital $2,000. 
Cedarhome—The Cedarhome Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; Henry Dickinson, Gustaf Nicklason, Conrad 
Nicklason and Eugene West. 


West Virginia. 


Bluefield—No. 3 Pocahontas Coal Company (operate saw 
mills, power plants etc.), authorized capital $100,000; F. U. 
Visher, E. A. Williams, A. A. Sizer, V. W. Brown, M. T. 
Williams and others. 

Charleston—F, Lory & Sons (lumber), authorized capital 

25,000; Edward Lory, Fred Lory, Albert Lory and others. 

Keyser—The Keyser Table Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; J. T. Sincell, president; W. C. 
Long, vice president; W. C. Bowdon, secretary. 

Princeton—The Ball Fuel & Supply Company (lumber, 
wood, fuel etc.), authorized capital $10,000; J. K. Ball, 
F. L. Ball’and Reba Ball, of this city, and G. M. Barger, 
Bluefield. 





Wisconsin. 


La Crossé—The Hackner Altar Company, authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; Enid Hackner, J. W. Hackner and J. H. Hack- 
ner. 

Racine—The Mitchell Motor Company (automobiles and 
wagon manufacturing), authorized capital $10,000,000; Will- 
iam Mitchell Lewis, G. B. Wilson, Henry G. Mitchell, Frank 
L. Mitchell, G. Vernor Rogers and others. 








NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Arkansas. 

Argenta—The Ayer & Lord Tie Company contemplates 
erecting an addition to its plant for manufacturing creosoted 
wooden paving blocks. 

Nettleton—The Nettleton Box Lumber Company is 
making improvements to its plant which will cost about 


$2,500. 
Illinois, 


Chicago—Boynton & Co. have leased a site on Dickson 
street and will improve the building thereon, install modern 
machinery and power plant, and add a dry kiln 18x80 feet. 


Kansas. 


Sylvia—The Sylvia Lumber Company is erecting a new 
office building. . 





Louisiana, 
Boyce—Dunnaham & Robinson will rebuild saw mill re- 
cently destroyed by fire. - 
Delhi—W. E. Leeds, of Camden, Ark., will erect a heading 
mill at Calvit station, about twelve miles from here. 
Jennings—The Jennings Lumber Company will build 


another dry kiln. 
Maryland. 


Big Pool—Samuel Shank contemplates installing a heavy 
circular saw mill dyring, and a shingle mill and metal turn- 
ing lathe for repairs. : 

Michigan. 

taal es Wenzel will add a shingle mill to his 
plant. 

Lincoln—T. A. Ferris is adding a shingle mill to his saw 
and planing mill equipment. 

Mississippi. 

Greenville—J. H. Leavenworth contemplates rebuilding his 
saw mill recently destroyed by fire. 

Ittabena—The Hill Veneer Company has completed its 
plant at a cost of $125,000. 

Missouri. 

Saint Annie—B. F. Chrisman expects to install a planing 
machine. 

Saint Louis—The St. Louis Basket & Box Company will 
erect an addition to its plant costing about $60,000. 

Nebraska. 


Omaha—The Omaha Cooperage Company will double the 
size and capacity of its plant. 


New Jersey. 
Wallington—The Anderson Lumber Company has installed 
a new boiler. 
New York. 


Gloversville—Albert T. Peck expects to rebuild mill, build 
larger dam and put in water wheels. 

|. ames smtinceee & Son expect to start another veneer 
mill. 

Jamestown—Louis F. Shedd will erect a big lumber mill. 

Middle Granville—G. Myron Allen will put in a lath mill. 

Pine Bush—J. E. Ward contemplates the erection of a 
saw mill plant. 

Rochester—The Rochester Box Company will erect a fac- 


tory in the spring. 
North Carolina. 


Democrat—aA. I. Ingle will put in a small band saw mill. 
Lenoir—R. C. Leonard expects to double capacity and to 
triple the size of his commissary store. 
Woodsdale—Crutchfield Bros. expect to replace their 
engine and planing machinery by equipment of larger 
capacity. 
Ohio. 


Delaware—A. C. Miller will add planing machinery to his 
saw mill. 

Hicksville—Jasper Evans is enlarging his saw mill and 
adding barrel stave machinery, and will install a dry kiln 
in the spring. 

Lexington—William Lutz expects to build a saw mill, 


40x80. 
Oregon, 


Anlauf—H. J. Ritchey will install a lathe and power drill 
in machine shop, rebuild shingle mill and install a saw mill. 

Blachly—Johnson & Norton will install a large boiler. 

Cottage Grove—A. D. Owens & Sons will install an addi- 
tional donkey engine this spring. 

Curtin—William Skidmore is putting ina 7-horse power 
engine and boiler and will enlarge sawing capacity accord- 


ngly. 
Florence—The Oregon & California Lumber Company is in- 
stalling a band mill, slab slasher, automatic trimmer éte. 
Oregon City—The Greenwood Lumber Company contem- 
plates putting in planing mill machinery. 

















Buy a 


Sable Anti-Slip Belt 


Generally a belt slips because it has become dry 
and hard. It doesn’t bend easily around the pulleys, 
but rides on the high spots. Oak-tanned belts, be- 
cause they are tanned all through, quickly get hard 
and stiff, require constant treatment with belt dress- 
ings and have to be run under heavy tension. 

Shultz Sable Rawhide Belting is made by our pat- 
ent process, which maintains the origina! pliability 
and strength of the rawhide in the belt. 

A Sable Belt does not slip and waste power, can 
be run slack, which saves the bearings, requires less 
attention, and will outlive any oak-tanned belt made. 


Write for Booklet No. 2 


Shultz Belting Co. 


New York Boston 








Philadelphia 
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For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1x3, 1x4 and 1x4, also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 





High Grade Red Cedar Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTY 


- tra Clear 16" “Gold Coin’ Brand. 6-2 Extra 
= Seltver Moon” Brand. Piump 6-2 XXX Clears. 


Try a Car—We Deliver the Goods. 


HARTMANN-NEUBERT LUMBER COMPANY 


823-824 White Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER AND SHINGLES 
EASTERN OFFICE: 310-311 Equitable Building, Des Moines, lowa 














SHINGLE SATISFACTION 


We Sell Our Own Product Exclusively 
Inquiries Solicited 


SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY 
1016 White Buildmg  - | SEATTLE, WASH. 
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WE SHIP PROMPTLY 


FIR LUMBER 


VERTICAL GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Red Cedar Lumber 
and Shingles 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER 
849-851 Securit 
Minneapol 


St, Paul and Tacoma Lor, Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
B. G. GRIGGS, President 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President 
Se ST ha Bet Ban 
. A. . Ass’t Sec’y an 
C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman Board of Trustees 


y Bank Bldg. 
is, Minn. 











Red Cedar 
Shingles 


of the highest quality. 


Yard Stock. 





WE MANUFACTURE 





FIR TIMBERS 


Railroad & Bridge Material. 





Our Specialty— 
GOOD GRADES AND 
QUICK SHIPMENTS. 





Fredrickson, Wash. 
Mills at | Ashford, Wash. 





FREDRICKSON LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Telecode. 
Codes used ; Universal, 




















Written for the 
Business Man 


Don’t undertake to secure 
financial assistance, incorpor- 
ate a projected enterprise, sell | 
or reorganize an established 
business or finance a deserving 
concern until you have read 
**Science of Organization and 
Business Development,’’ by 
Robert J. Frank of the Chicago 
Bar. i 
of Organization, Financingand 
Development of Business Corporations in ONE BOOK. 
Write today and get a copy for your desk or library. 

Morocco Binding, $2.75, Sent'Postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Chicago, Illinois | 


The Law and Procedure 














HOW’S YOUR TALLY? 


You can save much time, do your work 
much better, and avoid mistakes if you use 


The CLIMAX TALLY BOOK 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The CLIMAX 
has 110 pages and when closed is 444x834 in. Price, postpaid, one 


copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, ...______ $7.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 
* 315 Dearborn St., Chicago ’ 











Union—J. W. Evans will replace saw mill burned in May, 
1909, with one having a daily capacity of 12,000 feet. 


Pennsylvania. 


Northeast—R. B. Wright will install an additional 20- 
horse power engine in saw mill. 

Parkesburg—Adam P. Reid will rebuild planing mill 
burned recently. 

Scranton—T, M. Miller & Co. will erect a 7-story brick 
casket factory, 60x160 feet, and a 2-story warehouse, 40x160 
feet, to cost nearly $100,000. 


Tennessee. 


Knoxville—The Knoxville Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany contemplates doubling the capacity of its planing mill. 
Lobelville—W. J. Bates & Co. will add machinery for 


| making turned hickory buggy spokes. 


Nashville—Tbe Strable .Manufacturing Company, of Sag- 
inaw, Mich., will erect a large and modern hardwood floor- 
ing factory and dry kiln, at an expenditure of $40,000. 

Smithville—F. J. Blum has installed a 40-horse power 
steam engine. 

Spring City—The Pennsylvania Coal & Lumber Company, 
recently organized, is erecting a band mill. 

West Point—C. H. & J. R. Hollis contemplate installing 
a saw mill with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet. 

exas. 

Browndel—The Kirby Lumber Company, .of Houston, is 
building a single band mill with resaw, dry kiln and planer, 
replacing plant burned in July, 1909. 

Gladewater—The Gladewater Lumber Company will make 
improvements to its saw mill. 

Vermont. 

Gaysville—The Essex Lumber Company will put in floor- 
ing machinery, small band saws and dowel machines. 

Hinesburg—Daniel Patrick expects to add machinery for 
manufacture of wagon fellies, spokes and hubs. 

West Barnet—The Roy Lumber Company will add a 5- 
head planer and matcher. 

Virginia. 

Cartersville—R: J. Rhodes contemplates installing addi- 
tional machinery and enlarging his commissary, 

Lancaster—Arthur Hutchinson will add a planer and 
other machinery to his plant. 


Washington. 


Aberdeen—The Anderson-Middleton Lumber Company has 
remodeled its plant, installing three large planers, added a 
dry shed 180x60 feet and five concrete dry kilns. / 

Astotin—The Blue Mountain Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company will construct a mill with a daily capacity of over 
50,0U0 feet. 





Wisconsin. 
Washburn—Kenfield & Lamoreaux will install a heating 
plant. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32. 








An expectant mood pervades the lumber market, and, 
although the actual demand is not urgent, which is 
natural at this season, the number of inquiries which 
are being received makes it probable that when the 
spring trade shall fairly begin there will be a large 
movement of lumber. A feature of the present situa- 
tion is an active and earnest inquiry concerning prices. 
Yard dealers are somewhat concerned about the trend 
of values as are the large contractors, the railroads 
and all heavy buyers. Probably there will be some 
hesitancy about placing large orders for stock until 
the size of the spring trade shall have been fully devel- 
oped, yet there seems to be enough current demand to 
absorb available dry stocks in sufficient quantity to 
prevent large accumulations. 

The extremely cold weather which preceded and suc- 
ceeded the new year continued for several days and 
had a tendency to limit production as well as the move- 
ment of lumber while the cold lasted. This frigid 
weather, however, has been succeeded by warmer tem- 
perature, which will give the yards a chance to move 
stock more readily. 

The receipts of lumber by rail for the week ended 
January 15 amounted to 28,319,000, as against 31,121,- 
000 feet last year. The total receipts for January 1 to 
January 15 were 68,945,000 feet as against 74,467,000 
feet, a decrease of 5,522,000 feet over the correspond- 
ing period last year. Shipments of the week were 
13,461,000 feet of lumber as compared with 12,793,000 
feet last year. The total shipments from January 1 
to January 15 were 27,554,000 feet as against 30,586,- 
000 in 1909. : 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 


of Trade. : 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 15. 











Lumber. Shingles. 

1 Aare Seer eee arene wire Peay 28,319,000 4,337,000 
MIN cos wits ooh baa a sib enna ee 31,121,000 9.956,000 
Decrease ...--ccrcsceccees 2,802,000 5,619,000 

> > NuARY 1 TO JANUARY 15. 

TOTAL RECEIPTS, JA Ped von Satie 

Re ee ree Picr eee et 68,945,000 10,654,000 
re rerrry ys Pe 74,467,000 21,778,000 
Decrease ..csccccccccceces 5,522,000 11,124,000 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Seren ee er rt 13,461,000 3,409,000 
Ne ashgso aks kath pore 0:0 a, Rieie a tree 12,793,000 11,037,000 
DEERME hoc oo s:09.00 00 808 668,000 ..ccacee 
WOOMONED Sccccciscesecccces «seb og 6s 7,628,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 15. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
Ee eee Pee ee 27,554,000 10,302,000 
CE eee eee eT 30,586,000 24,238,000 
Decrease .....-ccccccesees 3,032,000 13,936,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended January 19 were: 


CLass— No. Value. 
REP ROOD civics cceseveccvadovesssecie 2 $ 1,650 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...........+-+- 24 71,700 

5,000 and under 10,000..............-. 11 74,500 

10,000 and under BOs bc cSaricosdicas 9 139,200 
25,000 and under 50,000...........+44- 4 152, 
50,000 and under 100,000.........++++-- 1 95,000 


E. S. Shepherd, 7-story brick warehouse.... 1 


200,000 
J. L. Kesner, 17-story brick office building... 1 850,000 
Mrs. Mollie Netcher, 12-story brick depart- 
| Ey Re ere ie ey Se 1 1,000,000 
UNO Nes ing os Fad Sk sie cen 54 $2,584,050 
Average valuation for week....... pane ae 47,8 
Totals previous week..... Ret ph ee 61 1,459,850 
Average valuation previous week...... oe 36,123 
Totals corresponding week 1909....... 114 4,744,500 
Totals January 1 to January 19, 1910..151 4,568,750 
Totals corresponding period 1909...... 284 6,619,350 
Totals corresponding period 1908...... 253 1,690,200 
Totals corresponding period 1907...... 300 2,778,050 
Totals corresponding period 1906...... 225 1,965,800 
Totals corresponding period 1905...... 225 1,632,000 
Totals corresponding period 1904...... 186 ,039,465 
Totals corresponding period 1903...... 177 1,482,300 
Totals corresponding period 1902...... 212 3,487,450 





Northern Pine, 


Chicago. Comparatively little is doing in the way of 
country business, but this is not unexpected at this 
time of the year, and there is no more demand ‘from 
the retail yards than is usual in winter and during the 
convention season. The severely cold weather has had 
a tendency to stop the city consumption, but, if the 
mild weather of the last day or two continues, it will 
only be a short time until the consumption shows a 
gratifying increase. Many of the large consuming in- 
dustries which have been practically out of the market 
for months are now sending out requisitions for quan- 
tities of stock, and, as their supplies have become 
greatly reduced, the requirements promise to be much 
greater this season than in ordinary years. Prices for 
the better grades still remain stronger, although no 
material improvement can be seen in Nos. 4 and 5. 


—_—_—eoooOower" 


Minneapolis, Minn. The number of retail dealers 
attending the convention is smaller than the average, 
but indications are that fairly liberal buying orders 
will be placed within thirty days. Many dealers came 
in early with their inventory slips and their estimates 
of what will be needed in the spring to ‘‘shop 
around’’ for stock. Although an occasional small 
holder is in a hurry to move stock, the trade in gen- 
eral is holding firm. Yard stocks of No. 1 boards and 
dimension are light, and prices are expected to show 
advance when trade is fairly under way. 








Saginaw Valley. A seasonable movement in pine 
products is manifest and woodworking plants are run- 
ning steadily. The box situation has improved ma- 
terially and orders are fairly free, with prices better. 
Sash and doors and all kinds of building material are 
in call. The market for good grades of pine is firm, 
with a slightly upward tendency, and the lower grades 
are steady. A large quantity of lumber has been con- 
tracted for by local dealers from manufacturers in 
upper Michigan and the Lake Superior district for 
delivery either by water or rail next summer, and 
several million feet bought in upper Michigan is being 
moved by rail. There is some hesitancy or the part of 
local dealers contracting for Canadian stock pending 
uncertainty as to the operation of the maximum fea- 
ture of the tariff. Local conditions are good and the 
volume of business up to expectation. 





Toledo, Ohio. White pine is holding up to the recent 
price advance without difficulty, and the tendency is 
still upward. Winter demand is fair, especially for 
factory use, and local stocks are below normal. Some 
buying is being done, but transportation delays are 
causing annoyance. Retail yards in all probability 
will become carload customers in the very near future. 
For some time they have secured white pine supplies 
in small lots from local wholesale hardwood yards. 
Inventories show that some strong buying will be in 
order for the spring trade if indications develop into 
business, ‘ 





_ Pittsburg, Pa. Demand is stationary and pricés 
firm. Stocks are small and badly broken and in- 
quiries increasing for spring and summer requirements. 
The greatest shortage is for better grades for pattern 
lumber. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is good for white pine; on 
account of its being no longer far in advance of other 
woods in activity. If dealers can buy supplies at 
figures on which they can base a fair margin of profit 
they will do business, but they will have to watch the 
market. Demand includes more of the lower grades. 
High grades have sold well all along. 





New York. Demand fair and prices firm. Local 
retail stocks are light and orders for mixed carlots 
cover the demand. Suburban trade is making sub- 
stantial inquiries and wholesalers figure on a good 
spring volume. 


Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. Some dealers state that they -have 
fewer inquiries for spruce lumber than they had in a 
like period for many months. Mills have not been 
booking orders freely for some time and undoubtedly 
scattering offers will be made to sell at reduced prices. 
A. few large orders for frames are in the market, but 
buyers appear to be willing to take their time in 
placing this business. It would not be at all surpris- 
ing to learn that fair sized orders have been placed 
at $23 and even less. It is believed that after some of 
the large orders on the market are placed mills will 
become firmer holders and that the smaller buyers 
will have to pay higher prices, For random the call 
is quiet. Spruce boards are in quiet call. 
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New. York. Reports from mill points indicate that 
logging operations are well under way and manufac- 
turers are preparing-to get a good stock ahead, assum- 
ing spring prices will open up perceptibly. Local 
yards have stocks large enough to carry them over 
for a month or two without replenishing, and the 
recent snowstorm has halted deliveries to a great ex- 
tent. The only urgent business in hand is that for 
carload lots for sorting-up purposes. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Spruce is moving actively in east- 
ern markets, but is in slow demand locally. Dealers 
report practically no change in prices, but hope for a 
firming up of the list as the spring season advances 
and demand becomes more general. Better grades of 
spruce scarce. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are looking for a good trade 
in New Brunswick stock, though that and the cut from 
the Adirondacks mostly finds a market farther east. 
The call is largely for siding, the higher grades of 
which sell well. Otherwise it often goes in with white 
or norway pine. At moderate prices the market is 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Inquiry for poles and ties is beginning to 
show some activity and it is predicted that the year’s 
demand will be greater than in 1909. The corporations, 
controlling railroads, both steam and electric, are plan- 
ning to do more improving and extending than last 
year, which will employ more cedar. The post trade is 
seasonably quiet, but a good demand is expected by 
the country trade for the spring. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Orders for posts are being 
placed in the retail trade, especially’ for large sizes. 
Nearly all country yards are low on posts, with prom- 
ise of big demand by early spring. Dry mill stocks 
are broken. Trade activity is accentuated by an in- 
flux of dealers for their annual convention. Reports 
from the woods indicate that. conditions are favorable 
for putting in about as many posts as were cut last 
year. 


Toledo, Ohio. The bulk of the white cedar business 
has been limited to shingles and posts. There has been 
a fair call for the latter from the rural sections, Farm- 
ers are taking advantage of sledding to do heavy haul- 
ing, and are preparing for spring improvements. No 
trouble has been found in securing plenty of posts to 
meet all needs at fair prices. Cross ties have been in 
light demand, but will be in better call as soon as 
weather will permit of railway construction. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The volume of white cedar coming in 
is small, as the shingles have yielded to Washington 
red cedars almost entirely and the post trade has not 
started. Long poles sell freely, and it has been found 
necessary to bring them in from Idaho, 3-car lengths, 
to meet the demand. 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. While there has been some slight in- 
crease in the volume of business during the last week, 
it is apparent that the business for the new .year is 
not yet opened up. Despite this, however, orders for a 
few items are fully up to the ability of the wholesalers 
to fill and’they are wondering what they will do when 
the heavy trade of the latter half of February and the 
early part of March shall set in. It may be possible 
to increase the holdings of dry lumber during the next 
thirty days, but the wholesalers who are trying to do so 
are having poor success and their buyers report little 
dry lumber. That which is on hand now is green and 
will hardly be available in the near future and the 
whole matter is causing considerable worry. Plain oak 
is still searce, as is also quarter sawed. Cottonwood is 
in better eondition than it has been for some time, 
while gum is training to take a prominent part in the 
ig movement of hardwoods promised for the coming 
season. Birch still continues firm and maple is heavier 
it previous quotations under several heavy sales, while 
maple flooring is considerably firm. Manufacturers of 

he latter are buying more freely of the rough stuff. 











Minneapolis, Minn. The shop trade of the Twin 
ities continues to buy actively, especially sash and 
coor and furniture factories. Local statistics show 
heavy receipts of lumber and prove the prosperity en- 
joyed by: the local factory trade. The weather being 
favorable many new buildings are receiving the finish- 
ug touches. Flooring market active, and prices on all 
‘aectory stocks ruling strong, with advances on birch. 
Country trade light. 


Kansas City, Mo. Sales are moderate and prices 
firm, with prospects encouraging. Oak is on the ad- 
vance, Wagon and car material are in demand. Stocks 
in the local yards are low because the mills are behind 
with orders... The market has been helped by a stir 
among the builders in this last week of fair weather. 
Weather conditions in the Southwest have hampered 
production and movement of lumber. Dealers expect 
a change for the better in thirty days. 





St. Louis, Mo. Conditions are favorable to a big 
business. Prices are good and, considering the season, 
trade is excellent. Inquiries and orders are coming 
in at a lively clip. Many of the orders are for imme- 
diate delivery, indicating that stocks are low. Nearly 
every item on the hardwood list is showing an advance 


in price. Red gum has gone up and owing to a 
scarcity of the wood prompt shipment cannot be made. 
Stocks at milling points are below normal, particu- 
larly dry stock. Demand for white and red oak is 
good. Although higher grades are having the call, 
lower grades are not neglected and are selling well, 
because of the big box factory consumption. This 
= also applies to poplar and other low grade 
woods, 





Memphis, Tenn. Demand is increasing and the trade 
is looking forward to active business. Salesmen on 
the road are doing well and mail orders coming in 
freely. Copsuming interests are beginning to lay in 
supplies and there is active demand from yarding and 
other distributing interests in the more important 
centers. The tone is firm and there is no disposition 
on the part of holders to make concessions. Lumber 
has been sold during the last few days on which the 
price has been held above the market for the last few 
months, the desired price having been obtained. Some 
of it was low grade stock. High grade lumber of all 
kinds is in good demand and a majority of the trade 
report a distinctly better tone in the entire market. 
Demand is good for low grade cottonwood and gum. 
Cottonwood box boards are firm and prices on these are 
so high that there is a disposition to substitute gum 
box boards therefor, which, in the opinion of some of 
the trade, will bring about an increased production of 
the latter. Nos. 1 and 2 common ash are selling more 
freely and the lower grades of cypress, particularly 
selects and shops, are in better request. High grade 
cottonwood and gum are in better demand and the mar- 
ket thereon has improved. 





Nashville, Tenn. Notwithstanding snow, sleet and 
other unfavorable weather conditions, the market is 
steady and the local trade is expecting-one of the most 
active periods in the history of the business. Wide 
poplar is snapped up by makers of. automobile bodies 
at any price they are forced to pay. High grade oak, 
quartered and plain, is scarce and a greater degree of 
activity in lower grades has resulted. Demand has 
been fair for birch, chestnut, maple and basswood, and 
other hardwoods have held their own. Demand for 
railroad material improves. Enough logs ‘have been 
received from upper Cumberland river points to keep 
up heavy mill sawing. Inquiries and orders are coming 
in well. Concerns which have completed inventories 
report a marked increase of business for 1909 over 
1908, averaging 30 percent. 





Baltimore, Md. Hardwood men are in a hopeful 
frame of mind. Mills are being operated at capacity. 
High prices are being offered, and the prediction is 
made that hardwoods will score a record in point of 
value this year. The yards are doing a good business 
and furniture factories and other plants have plenty 
of orders in hand. The foreign situation presents an 
encouraging aspect. Stocks abroad have been further 
reduced, and with the British elections once out of 
the way, demand in the United Kingdom will be ac- 
celerated. Gum is stated to be in excellent de- 
mand, with an advance of $2 a thousand feet within 
three weeks. One manufacturer of gum reports this 
week having received higher prices for white gum 
than ever before in his business career and that orders 
are sufficient to keep his mill going for six months. 
Much of this lumber is bought in eastern markets, and 
the foreign trade is taking stocks in large quantities. 





Boston, Mass. New business in the market for 
hardwood lumber has been rather quiet sinee the first 
of the year, but this is usual to the season. Dullness 
in hardwoods has not caused any easier feeling in 
prices; in fact, the market seems firmer. Stocks of 
dry lumber are small and manufacturers deniand ask- 
ing prices. Plain oak is held firmly and a sale has 
been reported at $56 for inch ones and twos. The 
quartered oak market continues firm. Inch ones and 
twos is firm at $88 to $90 for the best western stock. 
Business in inch has been done in this market at $62. 
Poplar is firm. 





New York. Market steady and activity increasing 
in several lines. Plain and quartered oak and chest- 
nut are firmly held and good stocks are difficult to 
obtain. The manufacturing trade is in better shape, 
with stocks badly broken. Yard trade is becoming 
more active and inquiries from this source are encour- 
aging. Prices strong. Special stocks of walnut and 
mahogany are in moderate demand, but prices are 
strong. Beech, gum and ash are well held without 
surplus except in gum. Trim men are contemplating 
using gum to a large extent, but its use is still in an 
experimental stage, and there is no inclination to 
order gum for millwork purposes in large quantities. 
Maple is not as strong as other lines, 





Buffalo, N. ¥. Reports from the hardwood offices 
indicate that buyers are endeavoring without success 
to book big blocks of stock for delivery several 
months ahead at curernt prices. If indications count 
hardwood lumber will be higher next summer. Demand 
is good for oak and failing to get that the buyer will 
take chestnut or birch. The cheaper hardwoods are 
doing well. If the price of walnut was lower and the 
stocks were bigger, sales would be numerous if only 
as a substitute for oak.. Like mahogany, it gives a 
certain tone to a yard, and it always sells in lots to 
fill out a car of something else and sometimes sells the 
whole car in that way. ' 





Pittsburg, Pa. The year is starting out well. De- 
mand for all grades of lumber is increasing and prices 








SPECIAL PRICES 


100 M ft. 1x6 B & Bet. Finish 
8O M ft. 1x8 B & Bet. Finish 
100 M ft. 1x6 No. 1 ‘Com. 
150 M ft. 1x10 No. 1 Com. 





HIGH GRADE SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 








CONASAUGA LUMBER CO. 


Conasauga, Tenn. 
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CarDal Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


SPECIALTIES: 
Long Timbers, Car Sills and Kiln Dried Boards. 
MILLS—PINEBUR, MISSISSIPPI. 
Heyworth Building CHICAGO, ILL. 











Established 1881 " 


W. B. CRANE AND COMPAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
PAVING BLOCKS, CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE 
———— SPECIALTY 
OAK TIMBER and PLANK 
General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 
CHICAGO 








Mills at Falcon and Blaine, Miss. 











NOURSE-TAYLOR LUMBER Co. 


OAK s° YELLOW PINE 


CAR and CONSTRUCTION STOCK 


Chamber of Commerce CHICAGO, ILL. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


Quick shipment from our mills WHITE PINE. 

or from a large stock in our HEMLOCK. 

seven acres of yard at YELLOW PINE. 

Laflin and 22nd Streets, LATH AND SHINGLES. 
CHICAGO. Straight or Mixed Cars. 














PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 


613 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 








Manufacturers of Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK Harrison || YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR Fir & Red Cedar 
D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS,  C. E. CONKLIN, See’y & Treas. 








WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 
C.H.Worcester Company 


CHICAGO 














° 108 La Salle Street, 
Sherman & Kimball, ™ cueics 
Will handle your lumber in this 
locality on commission basis. 
Send in your list of stocks for immediate sale. 
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have bern improving for sixty days. Building mate- 
rials ar; in good eall for rough and finished stocks. 
Reports from hardwood flooring and bevel siding fae- 
tories show increasing orders and inquiries. Large 
orders have been placed for shipments of car stock and 
construction oak. Buying has been active and a stif- 
fening is noted in poplar, especially the better grades; 
Red oak is advancing and oak in general is strong. 
Maple, beach and birch stocks are slightly bigger, but 
moving steadily; prices unchanged. Demand for hick- 
ory remains about the same, with a shortage in sight. 
Lower grade is easy in demand and prices a trifle 
weak. Better grade ash is quite steady and although 
not moving in volume is firm in price. 


Columbus, Ohio. The tendency of the hardwood mar- 
ket is to advance. Prices in all grades have been 
stronger and stocks are still limited, causing dealers 
and jobbers to look for further advances. Since the 
closing of the inventory period orders and inquiries 
are coming in better. Quartered oak is searce in all 
grades and prices as quoted a week ago. Plain oak is 
strong and an advance of $1 a thousand has been made 
in red oak, firsts and seconds. Ash is in good demand 
and an advance of $2 a thousand is reported in firsts 
and seconds. Chestnut stronger; hickory and other 
hardwoods steady. 

Toledo, Ohio. The situation has been featureless 
aside from a growing strength in nearly all lines. An 
advance is reported in maple flooring, which for some 
time has been exceedingly scarce. Two and a quarter 
inch face, clear, is selling at from $41 to $42, No. 1 
$36.50 and factory $26.50. Oak continues strong and 
there are plenty of buyers for all that is to be had. 
Factory consumption of hardwoods is above normal, 
and this has made up for a slight falling off in the 
demand from builders, owing to bad weather. Hard- 
wood stocks are larger than ordinary and increasing. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Local dealers are waiting for the winter 
season to pass and for the coming of spring conditions 
to bring a renewed demand for building purposes. At 
the same time, they are reviewing with some satisfac- 
tion the amount of demand that really is current as 
contractors are doing all they can to complete unfi. 





ished jobs. There is also some new work being under- 
tuken. It is noticed that dealers are making many 
inquiries preliminary to their buying for the spring 
trade, and it is predieted that the active demand will 
be noticed later in the season, Stocks at the mills are 
' hen ind the higher prices whieh yellow pine is 
expected to bring shortly will have a firming up 
len on the hemlock situation 
sdvanees are being main 


Toledo, Ohio. Recent 


it ome certain that there will be a much 
Substitution was 


of , seoneon 
’ i ‘ 


the sume of hemlock business 

j vu hawe en tied up by snowstorme 

| iw ‘ shipments }heme 

‘ fy 414.50 to #17 
Columbus, Ohio Ihe '" market le eteady and 
lhemar i nereae fig in some 
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Written for the 
Business Man 


Don’t undertake to secure 
financial assistance, incorpor- 
ate a projected enterprise, sell i 
or reorganize an established 
business or finance a deserving 
concern until you have read 
**Science of Organization and 
Business Development,’’ by 
Robert J. Prank of the Chicago 
Bar. The Lawand Procedure 
of Organization, Financing and 
Development of Business Corporations in ONE BOOK. 
Write today and get a copy for your desk or library. 

Morocco Binding, $2.75, Sent Postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Chicago, Illinois 




















HOW’S YOUR TALLY? 


You can save much time, do your work 
much better, and avoid mistakes if you use 


The CLIMAX TALLY BOOK 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted, Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The CLIMAX 
has 110 pages and when closed is 44x8K in. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, 7) cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, le 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 
" 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 














until the open weather of spring, which will increase 
the demand for stocks. 

Baltimore, Md. Stocks are in excellent demand and 
the relief from the car shortage has been of help to 
holders in getting them to market. Supplies at pro- 
ducing points are small and millmen are doing all 
they can to expedite operations, so as to be in a posi- 
tion to take care of the expected demand. Reports 
from milling sections are that high prices are being 
bid for lumber and that domestic dealers and exporters 
are looking for supplies. Prices are firm or advancing, 
and the prospects are hopeful. 





New York. Demand is strong. Request for repair 
stocks has been better and wholesalers have no dif- 
ficulty in moving good poplar at their own prices. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Demand continues strong with a low 
supply of dry stock on hand. Panel stock is scarce and 
continues to advance in price. All grades are in good 
demand. Low grades are in greater demand than they 
have been for over two years. 





Toledo, Ohio. Price tendency is upward, especially 
with the better grades. Widths of clear suitable for 
automobile bodies can not be said to have a fixed 
value, the supply being so much less than demand, and 
prices depending upon how badly the buyer wants 
them. Aside from this grade orders are coming in 
slowly. The market is on a better basis, there being 
but little cheap stuff coming in. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand for wide sizes for automo- 
bile manufacturers is still above supply and quotations 
are between $150 and $160. Ordinary sizes, firsts and 
seconds, are quoted at $58 to $59; No. 1 common, $36; 
No. 2 common, $25, and No. 3 common, $17. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Representatives of west coast products 
state that the year is starting out pretty well. De- 
mand for all grades of lumber is increasing and reports 
from the mills state that they have a large number of 
orders on their books and it is expected that 1910 will 
be a splendid year, 








Kansas City, Mo. Very little Pacific coast lumber 
has been received lately. The railroad strike in the 
Northwest and the weather have interfered with the 
western movement. Demand, foriunatly, has been 
light. Mills are not booking orders for early delivery. 
The supply probably will be short when the buying 
does begin and for this reason a material advance in 
prices is expected by spring. A few inquiries are 
coming in, 

i i i ie 

Portland, Ore. Conditions point to a good year in 

lumber and mills are booked to the limit Necessity 


has compelled a few mills to operate double shifts 
Values firm, Inquiries are coming from every market 
snd several large orders were placed recently Cali 
fornia is taking large quantities and foreign demand 
especially from Australia and China, is good One 

argo of 2,500,000 feet has been placed by the govern 
ment for Manila delivery The log market is firm 
with red fir at @5 and vellow at about #611 Cedar is 
queted al siv nel there ire ealkl ta be very few logs 
u the hands of the loggure Lowal aemand for lumber 
has been ligght se the weather has beon tea ecoald for ex 
Teet, @ UWeCrease UL UyUe,JUU ICC . 


ing period last vear. Shipmenis of the week were 
13,461,000 feet of lumber as compared with 12,793,000 
feet last year. The total shipments from January 1 
to January 15 were 27,554,000 feet as against 30,586,- 
000 in 1909. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George IF’. Stone, secretary of the Board 

of Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 15. 





Lumber. Shingles. 
ies cane chee eR en ee wn e.s 28,319,000 4,337,000 
Pr rr eer erry er re Ce 31,121,000 9.956,000 
Decrease . . 2,802,000 5,619,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 15. 
Lumber. Shinglea, 
6 hich aae eee ee awe .. 68,945,000 10,654,000 
BE aah wach sien abe nate a emer . 74,467,000 21,778,000 


Decrease 5,522,000 11,124,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 15. 


Lumber Shingles. 
1010 ‘ ‘ ; 13,461,000 3,400,000 
1000 . o< re 12,703,000 11,037,000 
Increase eS 8 =—Ssfs ws eeeae 


Decrease ........; ween 7,628,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 


1910 ... ‘ ve ee ...» 27,554,000 10,302,000 
a? on06e i$skseeeeoneenees kn ae 24,238,000 
Eo ccbacconcesenees 3,032,000 13,936,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended January 19 were: 


CLass— No. Value. 
aie ee ee neg eit » © 1,650 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............... 24 71,700 

5,000 and under ee eee 11 74,500 

10,000 and under 0 re 9 139,200 
25,000 and under DNS. ¢-0.65:66s 00806 4 152,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............... 1 95,000 


expected, already indicated by early orders. Shop 
lumber scarce. 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Wholesalers and representatives of the big 
yellow pine concerns are feeling satisfied over the way 
business is opening up, as none of them expected a 
greatly increased number of orders this month because 
of the numerous conventions. While it is a fact that 
inquiries have been more plentiful than orders it is 
nevertheless believed that it will be only a short time 
before much lumber will be needed by the retailers. 
Piece stuff is much stronger with demand good. Car 
material is also in fair demand, and while there are a 
few sill inquiries floating around, it is claimed that the 
mills can secure better prices than those asked in Chi- 
cago. This applies also to car siding. Prices are un- 
doubtedly stronger by $1 to $2 than they were three 
weeks ago. No. 2 boards and shiplap, however, still 
continue in weak shape. 








St. Louis, Mo. As in hardwood, the yellow pine 
situation is bright. Because retail dealers have been 
buying from hand to mouth recently, resulting in low 
stocks, they soon will begin to buy freely in large 
quantities. When buying begins prices undoubtedly 
will advance on aceount of the curtailment of cut at 
the mills. Inquiries are coming in freely and unless 
manufacturers believe orders will follow quickly are 
given little attention. Railroads are beginning to buy 
in large quantities. Retailers, too, are placing in- 
quiries for big orders. Implement factories are in the 
market. Furniture factories, box factories and planing 
mills are calling for lumber. Manufacturers are mak- 
ing no concessions in prices. 





Kansas City, Mo. The market is better on prac- 
tically all items. In thirty days prices have advanced 
50 cents to $2, due to increased demand, shortage of 
stocks and the exceptionally good building outlook. 
Some of the prices obtained recently have been higher 
than any others received in the last six months. The 
railroad timber trade has been brisk and is improving. 
Prices on ear material are advancing. The yard stock 
market is firm. Some of the country dealers are hold- 
ing off until after the convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


—“—“—<ewa™ 


New Orleans, La. Export business continues to im- 
prove slowly and demand for car and railroad material 
is of good volume. Improvement in yard stock call 
has been slight, but at least perceptible, with prices 
fairly wel] maintained. On some items of the list 
advances of from 50 cents to $1.50 are obtainable. 
Mill stocks in some lines are in low supply. So far 
there has been no wild rush to evenelies and glut 
the market, though the cut generally has been re 
sumed. Even the conservatives believe that the con 
valescing market can be nursed to a complete recovery 
by early spring. Inquiries are brisk. As for car sup 
ply, very few complaints have been heard since before 
the first of the year 

SO 

Baltimore, Md. Apart from the limitation upon the 
,olume of business, caused by inclement weather, the 
trade has no cause for diseouragement. The genera! 
expectation is that the number of orders will gradually 
inerense and that the year will be a prosperous one 
Wholesalers and millmen hold to the view that lumber 
will advance and that by holdiog off they will be in 
shape to supoly p' naptly the augmented wants of the 

' re nrofit wi eniera have to follow the 
fattswourg, Fe. Veviiuu i SbauVlbasy ats pan 
firm. Stocks are small and badly broken and in- 
quiries increasing ior spring and summer requirements. 
Che greatest shortage is for better grades for pattern 


lumber. 
iti i i i 

Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is good for white pine; on 
account of its being no longer far in advance of other 
woods in activity. If dealers can buy supplies at 
figures on which they can base a fair margin of profit 
they will do business, but they will have to watch the 
market. Demand includes more of the lower grades. 
High grades have sold well all along. 





New York. jemand fair and prices nru. Loca! 
retail stocks are light and orders for mixed carlots 
cover the demand. Suburban trade is making sub- 
stantial inquiries and wholesalers figure on a good 
spring volume, 


Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. Some dealers state that they have 
fewer inquiries for spruce lumber than they had in a 
like period for many months. Mills have not been 
booking orders freely for some time and undoubtedly 
seattering offers will be made to sell at reduced prices. 
A few large orders for frames are in the market, but 
buyers appear to be willing to take their time in 
placing this business. It would not be at all surpris- 
ing to learn that fair sized orders have been placed 
at $23 and even less. It is believed that after some of 
the large orders on the market are placed mills will 
become firmer holders and that the smaller buyers 
will have to pay higher prices, For random the call 
is quiet. Spruce boards are in quiet call. 
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quoted at $24; No. 1 common, $19.50 to $20.25; No. 2 
common, $14, 50 to $16.25, and finish at from’ $27.50 
to $30, 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Water shipments from Norfolk and 
lower sound sections are nearly at a standstill on ac- 
count of an ice embargo in the North. Prices in some 
respects are variable, but there is a general tendency 
towards firmness which will take distinct form soon, 
as demand is increasing. Ten-inch box was reported 
as having sold at $16.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk. Inquiries for 
edge box are numerous and the Norfolk basis of $13 
is maintained. Consumption in large quantity of box 
and lower grades is having a tendency to keep the 
market in shape and an advance of 50 cents a thousand 
on box edge may happen at any time. Roofers are 
reported being sold at less price than the market re- 
port of August 17 at some of the smaller inland mills, 
although they are being held firm in Norfolk, as 10- 
inch is practically out of the running, and demand for 
6-inch and 8-inch is growing stronger weekly. Upper 
grades will follow in firmness in accordance with the 
general tendency. Export business is looking up and 
preparations are in hand for shipping a large quantity 
of factory proportion of Nos. 1 and 2 lumber, all thick- 
nesses. Charters slow. Vessel rates $2.75 to $3 to New 
York and Sound ports and $3.25 to $3.50 to Boston, 
subject to weather conditions. One-fifth off allowed 
for dressed lumber. 





—_—ewwowey 


Baltimore, Md. Although the general North Caro- 
lina pine conditions are characterized by quietness, 
the situation presents encouraging features. One of 
these is the firmness in values, and another is the 
smallness of airdried stocks. It often happens that 
Baltimore is overloaded with box lumber and other air- 
dried stocks, and that prices recede. Airdried lumber, 
however, is scarce. Practically all of the receipts on 
the wharves have been disposed of, though they have 
not been hauled away, and the needs of the box fae- 
tories are such as to prevent accumulations. This con- 
dition is due to two causes. One of them is the low 
prices that prevailed for a time last year and caused 
the millmen to divert shipments to other points. The 
other is that the small mills have no facilities for 
kiln drying and ship their output as fast as it is made. 
These mills are gradually cutting out the small timber 
tracts and soon must close. The big plants, having 
extensive tracts to draw upon, are able to regulate the 
distribution in accordance with market requirements, 
and are in such a position that they do not have to 
sacrifice stocks. Higher grades of pine are more plenti 
ful, which may be in part attributed to the suspension 
of building operations and other developments that 
act as a cheek upon distribution. Millmen and whole 
sulers, however, are taking contracts only for imme 
linte delivery, and the outlook for higher prices is 
neouraging. 

Boston, Mass, The markgt has become firmer during 

last few weeks but new business is of small vol 


‘ Some buyers be'ieve they will be able to pick 
tock at lower prices, but the general opinion held 
that with large buying prices will rine Some of 
mills have a fair amount of business on hand, and 
« this laste will not seek orders unless full price 
‘ fered Roofers a | it moder ite den 7 | bor 
h roofers sales have been made at #17 

Puftais, W. ¥. Southern pine grows flimwer every 
k and some of the dealers mn shortieaf fice ‘ ims 


whote matter 18 Causing considerable worry. VF!iain oak 
is still scarce, as is also quarter sawed. Cottonwood is 
in better condition than it bas been for some time, 
while gum is training to take a prominent part in the 
big movement of hardwoods promised for the coming 
season. Birch still continues firm and maple is heavier 
at previous quotations under several heavy sales, while 
maple flooring is considerably firm. Manufacturers of 
the latter are buying more freely of the rough stuff. 
SOP 


Minneapolis, Minn. The shop trade of the Twin 
Cities continues to buy actively, especially sash and 
door and furniture factories. Local statistics show 
heavy Leceij ts Of luiubes aud prvve ile piveperiry el- 
joyed by the local factory trade. The weather being 
favorable many new buildings are receiving the finish- 
ing touches. Flooring market active, and prices on all 
factory stocks ruling strong, with advances on birch. 
Country trade light. 


Kansas City, Mo. Sales are moderate and prices 
firm, with prospects encouraging. Oak is on the ad- 
vance, Wagon and car material are in demand. Stocks 
in the local yards are low because the mills are behind 
with orders. The market has been helped by a stir 
among the builders in this last week of fair weather. 
Weather conditions in the Southwest have hampered 
production and movement of lumber. Dealers expect 
a change for the better in thirty days. 





St. Louis, Mo. Conditions are favorable to a big 
business, Prices are good and, considering the season, 
trade is excellent. Inquiries and orders are coming 
in at a lively clip. Many of the orders are for imme- 
diate delivery, indicating that stocks are low. Nearly 
every item on the hardwood list is showing an advance 


in connection with other stock. Door and finish facto- 
ries are taking cypress right along, and greenhouse men 
are beginning to call for their favorite lumber. Tank 
makers are coming into the market which would lead 
one to believe that quantities of this stock will be used 
during the coming year. The cypress trade is in good 
form in regard to price and the ability of the manufac- 
turers to satisfy the demand for dry lumber. Stocks 
at the mill are not large, but taken all together, the 
cypress situation is bright. 





Kansas City, Mo. No radical advance has occurred, 
but prices have strengthened in the last ten days. 
Yard stocks are low and the country dealers are begin- 
ning to buy. Inquiries indicate increasing business. 
Yardmen are beginning to stock up. Outlook is en- 
couraging. 





St. Louis, Mo. A big year is expected. Demand is 
strong from all sections. As is other woods, cypress 
stocks are badly broken because of the demand, caus- 
ing prices to increase. 





Baltimore, Md. Cypress men are much encouraged 
by the recent developments. Stocks, although not 
scarce, are in increasing demand and prices show firm- 
ness, with prospects of further advance in the near 
future. Yardmen have been holding off, but the next 
few weeks are likely to bring a marked change, and in 
a way force the buying. Gains made of late are being 
maintained. When outdoor building activities are 
resumed it is likely that quotations will be higher. 





New York. Cypress is unchanged and wholesalers 
are satisfied with the present volume of business and 
spring prospects. Not much new business is in evi- 
dence, but prices continue firm and there is no inclina- 
tion to attempt to hurry these by bidding too low on 
present inquiries. 


“aU eee 
Columbus, Ohio. The market for cypress is strong 
and the advances announced several weeks ago have 
been maintained. Demand is still good and stocks are 
considerably broken, 


Toledo, Ohio. Higher prices are being accepted 
gracefully and a fair sprinkling of orders are being 
received. Some dealers are holding back in their buy- 
ing, expecting a reaction. Others simply say they are 
not ready to buy. Receipts have been light and stocks 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Demand is very quiet for red cedar shin 
gies, at prices about the same as they were last week, 
namely, $3.32 for clears and $2.84 for stars, Stocks at 
Minnesota Transfer are gradually accumulating and it 
is predicted that there will be no trouble in caring for 
the spring demand when it shall open up. White cedars 
are moving fairly well with prices firm, Lath is strong 











Minneapolis, Minn. Actual buying orders were 
light, but inquiry about the probable supply afforded 


i leading topie for discussion among the visiting retail 
dealers at the convention They are not buying save 
from necessity nm othe hope that the rai road situation 
will improve and looser ip the supply, Which is very 
int, and is keeping prices firm at $1.10 for eare at 


eU.08 for atare 


‘Kaneas City, Mo Demand is light with prices Grn 
~ nghe hry aivi weed 1) weaes ¢ ‘ ee sllfon 
atritte Another i ; { ee "kre 


qyuarcverea VUaK MarKhe, cuucinues iri, 4nen oUeNESs alia 
twos is firm at $88 to $90 for the best western stock. 
Business in inch has been done in this market at $62. 
Poplar is firm. 





New York. Market steady and activity increasing 
in several lines. Plain and quartered oak and chest- 
nut are firmly held and good stocks are difficult to 
obtain. The manufacturing trade is in better shape, 
with stocks badly broken. Yard trade is becoming 
more active and inquiries from this source are encour- 
aging. Prices strong. Special stocks of walnut and 
mahogany are in moderate demand, but prices | are 


1 
tro. Deech, gum and ash are well 


surplus except ‘in gum. Trim men are contemplating 
using gum to a large extent, but its use is still in an 
experimental stage, and there is no inclination to 
order gum for millwork purposes in large quantities. 
Maple is not as strong as other lines, 

Buffalo, N. Y. Reports from the hardwood offices 
indicate that buyers are endeavoring without success 
to book big blocks of stock for delivery several 
months ahead at curernt prices. If indications count 
hardwood lumber will be higher next summer. Demand 
is good for oak and failing to get that the buyer will 
take chestnut or birch. The cheaper hardwoods are 
doing well. If the price of walnut was lower and the 
stocks were bigger, sales would be numerous if only 
as a substitute for oak. Like mahogany, it gives a 
certain tone to a yard, and it always sells in lots to 
fill out a car of something else and sometimes sells the 
whole car in that way. 

Pittsburg, Pa. The year is starting out well. De- 
mand for all grades of lumber is increasing and prices 


up well. No. 1 white pine lath are selling from $4.75 
to $5; No. 1 hemlock from $3.90 to $4; No. 1 norway 
at $4.25, and No. 1 basswood at about $3.75. Supplies 
are sufficient to meet all requirements. 


—e—OOeowoere) 


Columbus, Ohio. The market for shingles is slightly 
weaker, although quotations have not receded material- 
ly. Red cedar clears are quoted at $3.55; stars, $3, and 
Eurekas, $3.90. Lath is strong, although the market is 
generally quiet. Prices unchanged. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers report prices higher and 
demand good. Builders are doing fairly well and look 
for a good spring trade. There is complaint that the 
Lake lines are not handling shingles on dock with 
dispatch, eastern buyers having to wait a long time 
for orders to be filled. Stocks fair. 

Boston, Mass. Rumors are current of sales of extras 
at prices lower than quotations. It is possible to buy 
good extras at $3.50 and holders are anxious sellers 
at this figure. The market for lath has been quiet 
and it is reported that good lath are cheaper. For 1%- 
inch lath the asking prices range from $4 to $4.15 and 
for 1%-inch lath $3.50 to $3.60. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Occasional inquiries received asking why 
coopers sell at losing prices and thus depressing stave 
and heading values, is answered by the increasing 
evidence that the anticipated later heavy hog receipts 
are not to come, and they may as well sell for what 
they can get, say A. & H. Gates in their report on mar- 
ket conditions. While staves have been made very 
moderately, it is estimated they are in excess of the 
demand. For lard or oil a few foreign inquiries are 
received, but the shipping margin is still too light. 
Rates are low, but European prices still continue same 
as ours with freight added. Movement in slack staves 
and heading still quiet with no change in values. Stocks 
are light, but fully equal to the demand. This is also 
the condition with the butter tub trade. Beer staves 
are almost uncalled for and dealers are puzzled to know 
how much longer breweries can continue to use their 
old barrels without buying new ones. 





No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 





MOE Be ccccces , ..-$9.00 
No. 1, 28-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

net M..... . 9.00 
No. 1, 28% inch red oak staves 
No, 2 28% inch elm staves, net M Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17% -iInch kiln dried basswood head 

ing, per net 06 to 06% 
No 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set 

nominal No demand 
No. 1, 28-inch gum staves, nominal No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves 6.00 
Patent colled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M B50 te 8.00 
Patent colled elm hoops, 5'y-foot, per M ao ¢ 8.2 
Patent colled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M noo 
lialf barrel staves, elm, per M oo te 650 
lialf barre! basewood heading, per set mt 
Ilickory hoops, four barrel, per M sim) te iw 
Ilickery hoops, half barrel, per M Nene wanted 
Ilickery heep pel per M ‘\ nal 
Itead linings, os lots, per M. 12-inet 
Hiead lintnge mall lots, Mision mf 
Ten round heep barrels te 
Might patent heoep barrets ; 
Pour patent and four hiekeor ' » barr ‘ 
if patent and eit hieher } » bare ‘ 
} ur patent na ff i” wit } arrete 4 
tiall ar it ‘ ~ 
Meal barr “yt Tl 
N whit ‘ it } ’ } " 
we “® “+ ‘oo o J 
Th » hee i 


PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


Quick shipment from our mills WHITE PINE. 

or from a large stock in our HEMLOCK 

seven acres of yard at YELLOW PINE. 

Laflin and 22nd Streets, LATH AND SHINGLES. 
CHICAGO. _, Straight or Mixed Cars. 














PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 
613 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIL 


Manufacturers of | | | Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK | Herieon || YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR || ir & Red Cedar 
D, LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS. 6. E. CONKLIN, See'y & Treas. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 
C. H.Worcester Company 


CHICAGO 


. 108 La Salle Street, 
Sherman & Kimball, ™ sicics 
Will handle your lumber in this 
on commission basis. 
Send in your list of stocks for immediate sale. 
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have bern improving for sixty days. Building mate- 
rials ars in good eall for rough and finished stocks. 
Reports from hardwood flooring and bevel siding fac- 
tories show inereasing orders and inquiries. Large 
orders have been placed for shipments of car stock and 
construction oak. Buying has been active and a stif- 
fening is noted in poplar, especially the better grades; 
Red oak is advaneing and oak in general is strong. 
Maple, beach and bireh stocks are slightly bigger, but 
moving steadily; prices unchanged. Demand for hick- 
ory remains about the same, with a shortage in sight. 
Lower grade is easy in demand and prices a trifle 
weak. Better grade ash is quite steady and although 
not moving in volume is firm in price. 
ower ve 


Columbus, Ohio. The tendency of the hardwood mar- 
ket is to advance. Prices in all grades have been 
stronger and stocks are still limited, causing dealers 
and jobbers to look for further advances. Since the 
closing of the inventory period orders and inquiries 
are coming in better. Quartered oak is searce in all 
grades and prices as quoted a week ago. Plain oak is 
strong and an advance of $1 a thousand has been made 
in red oak, firsts and seconds. Ash is in good demand 
and an advance of $2 a thousand is reported in firsts 
and seconds. Chestnut stronger; hickory and other 
hardwoods steady. 

Toledo, Ohio. The situation has been featureless 
aside from a growing strength in nearly all lines. An 
advance is reported in maple flooring, which for some 
time has been exceedingly scarce. Two and a quarter 
inch face, clear, is selling at from $41 to $42, No. 1 
$36.50 and factory $26.50. Oak continues strong and 
there are plenty of buyers for all that is to be had. 
Factory consumption of hardwoods is above normal, 
and this has made up for a slight falling off in the 
demand from builders, owing to bad weather. Hard- 
wood stocks are larger than ordinary and increasing. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Local dealers are waiting for the winter 
season to pass and for the coming of spring conditions 
to bring a renewed demand for building purposes. At 
the same time, they are reviewing with some satisfac- 
tion the amount of demand that really is current as 
contractors are doing all they can to complete unfin- 
ished jobs. There is also some new work being under- 
taken. It is noticed that dealers are making many 
inquiries preliminary to their buying for the spring 
trade, and it is predicted that the active demand will 
be noticed later in the season, Stocks at the mills are 
not heavy and the higher prices which yellow pine is 
expected to bring shortly will have a firming up 
tendency on the hemlock situation. 


—_—e—Eeeeern~ 


Toledo, Ohio. Recent advances are being main- 
tained. It seems certain that there will be a much 
better market the coming season. Substitution was 
practical last year and the volume of hemlock business 
held low. Railways have been tied up by snowstorms, 
delaying Michigan and Wisconsin shipments. Base 
prices on good hemlock are from $16.50 to $17. 








Columbus, Ohio. The hemlock market is steady and 
prices are unchanged. Demand is increasing in some 
lines, due to a more varied market. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Demand is fairly active and the list 
is being maintained except where an unusual surplus 
of any given size is on hand that the holder wishes to 
move quickly. It is believed that a better than the 
asking price will be offered before the summer arrives. 
Production is normal except where mill operation is 
hampered by snow and ice. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is better than was looked 
for and it is thought that top prices will hold through 
to the open season. Michigan hemlock has the lead 
on account of price, though Pennsylvania stock is mov- 
ing eastward fairly well. That prices are not excessive 
is shown by the fact that Canadian lumbermen can not 
ship hemlock. into this country at a profit. Stocks 
are adequate. 

New York. Demand for boards is quiet, but long 
length building schedules are strong. Wholesalers say 
manufacturers are not in any way disposed to take 
business for any period ahead on present prices. An 
advance of 50 cents is freely talked of and has ac- 
counted for an inerease in orders in certain sizes the 
the last week. Stocks at manufacturing points are 
small, 

Boston, Mass. Buyers have shown but slight inter- 
est in boards and holders are not making concessions, 
as they feel they will have no trouble in getting their 
prices in the spring. Offerings of eastern hemlock 
boards, quoted at $18.50 to $19, are small as compared 
with other seasons. Dry lumber is in small holding 
and it will be long before stocks can be increased. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. There has been a slightly better call for 
popler in this territory the last week, but the demand is 
hardlv on a level with what it was the last two months 
of 1909. Values are sustained at the advance figures 
recorded some time ago and the tendency is upward, 
although the list will probably continue unchanged 





until the open weather of spring, which will increase 
the demand for stocks. 

Baltimore, Md. Stocks are in excellent demand and 
the relief from the car shortage has been of help to 
holders in getting them to market. Supplies at pro- 
ducing points are small and millmen are doing all 
they can to expedite operations, so as to be in a posi- 
tion to take care of the expected demand. Reports 
from milling sections are that high prices are being 
bid for lumber and that domestic dealers and exporters 
are looking for supplies. Prices are firm or advancing, 
and the prospects are hopeful. 





New York. Demand is strong. Request for repair 
stocks has been better and wholesalers have no dif- 
ficulty in moving good poplar at their own prices. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Demand continues strong with a low 
supply of dry stock on hand. Panel stock is scarce and 
continues to advance in price. All grades are in good 
demand. Low grades are in greater demand than they 
have been for over two years. 





Toledo, Ohio. Price tendency is upward, especially 
with the better grades. Widths of clear suitable for 
automobile bodies can not be said to have a fixed 
value, the supply being so much less than demand, and 
prices depending upon how badly the buyer wants 
them. Aside from this grade orders are coming in 
slowly. The market is on a better basis, there being 
but little cheap stuff coming in. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand for wide sizes for automo- 
bile manufacturers is still above supply and quotations 
are between $150 and $160. Ordinary sizes, firsts and 
seconds, are quoted at $58 to $59; No. 1 common, $36; 
No. 2 common, $25, and No. 3 common, $17. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Representatives of west coast products 
state that the year is starting out pretty well. De- 
mand for all grades of lumber is increasing and reports 
from the mills state that they have a large number of 
orders on their books and it is expected that 1910 will 
be a splendid year. 











Kansas City, Mo. Very little Pacific coast lumber 
has been received lately. The railroad strike in the 
Northwest and the weather have interfered with the 
western movement. Demand, forfunatly, has been 
light. Mills are not booking orders for early delivery. 
The supply probably will be short when the buying 
does begin and for this reason a material advance in 
prices is expected by spring. A few inquiries are 
coming in. 





Portland, Ore. Conditions point to a good year in 
lumber and mills are booked to the limit. Necessity 
has compelled a few mills to operate double shifts. 
Values firm. Inquiries are coming from every market 
and several large orders were placed recently. Cali- 
fornia is taking large quantities and foreign demand, 
especially from Australia and China, is good. One 
cargo of 2,500,000 feet has been placed by the govern- 
ment for Manila delivery. The log market is firm 
with red fir at $8 and yellow at about $11. Cedar is 
quoted at $12 and there are said to be very few logs 
in the hands of the loggers. Local demand for lumber 
has been light as the weather has been too cold for ex- 
tensive building. 

—_—oeroerere 

Seattle, Wash. This market shows a healthy con- 
dition and a large improvement over conditions at 
this time last year. The strike situation seems to be 
improving and mills are not experiencing much trouble 
in getting cars within reasonable time. Many mills 
have begun sawing, following the holiday shutdown. 
Prices firm. Dimension has advanced 50 cents within 
two weeks. Demand for timbers exceptionally good. 
Spruce finishing and shop lumber are in strong demand. 
Inquiries numerous in cargo business and prices stif- 
fening. Logs are very scarce and cargo mills are 
slow to book orders, as an advance is looked for. 





Tacoma, Wash. Inquiries for fir lumber are becom- 
ing more numerous, indicating a lively spring business. 
Prices are firm and mills are running steadily on 
orders. Cargo trade normal. Fir logs are scarce. 
More railroad construction work will be done in the 
Pacifie Northwest this year than in 1909, and demand 
for this kind of stuff will be strong. Clears in good 
demand. Improvement in yard stock has been main- 
tained. Cedar siding firm and tending upward, and 
cedar logs in water range from $13 to $16. 


Western Pine. 


PLL LOIN 

Chicago. An active demand still continues for shop 
lumber and prices are being well maintained. As a 
matter of fact, it is stated that the large interests are 
not paying so much attention to the price end of it as 
long as they can get the lumber. they want, and it is 
believed that a better asking price will be offered be- 
fore the season advances much further. 








Spokane, Wash. The lumber market, especially as 
to common, is a little slow this week. Prices remain 
the same, but there is a noticeable falling off in orders 
on account of the inventory season. The volume of 
inquiries has not diminished. A good spring trade is 


expected, already indicated by early orders. Shop 
lumber scarce. 





Southern Pine. 


ODPDPLLL 


Chicago. Wholesalers and representatives of the big 
yellow pine concerns are feeling satisfied over the way 
business is opening up, as none of them expected a 
greatly increased number of orders this month because 
of the numerous conventions. While it is a fact that 
inquiries have been more plentiful than orders it is 
nevertheless believed that it will be only a short time 
before much lumber will be needed by the retailers. 
Piece stuff is much stronger with demand good. Car 
material is also in fair demand, and while there are a 
few sill inquiries floating around, it is claimed that the 
mills can secure better prices than those asked in Chi- 
cago. This applies also to car siding. Prices are un- 
doubtedly stronger by $1 to $2 than they were three 
weeks ago. No. 2 boards and shiplap, however, still 
continue in weak shape. 





St. Louis, Mo. As in hardwood, the yellow pine 
situation is bright. Because retail dealers have been 
buying from hand to mouth recently, resulting in low 
stocks, they soon will begin to buy freely in large 
quantities. When buying begins prices undoubtedly 
will advance on account of the curtailment of cut at 
the mills. Inquiries are coming in freely and unless 
manufacturers believe orders will follow quickly are 
given little attention. Railroads are beginning to buy 
in large quantities. Retailers, too, are placing in- 
quiries for big orders. Implement factories are in the 
market. Furniture factories, box factories and planing 
mills are calling for lumber. Manufacturers are mak- 
ing no concessions in prices. 





Kansas City, Mo. The market is better on prac- 
tically all items. In thirty days prices have advanced 
50 cents to $2, due to increased demand, shortage of 
stocks and the exceptionally good building outlook. 
Some of the prices obtained recently have been higher 
than any others received in the last six months. The 
railroad timber trade has been brisk and is improving. 
Prices on car material are advancing. The yard stock 
market is firm. Some of the country dealers are hold- 
ing off until after the convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. 





New Orleans, La. Export business continues to im- 
prove slowly and demand for car and railroad material 
is of good volume. Improvement in yard stock call 
has been slight, but at least perceptible, with prices 
fairly well maintained. On some items of the list 
advances of from 50 cents to $1.50 are obtainable. 
Mill stocks in some lines are in low supply. So far 
there has been no wild rush to overproduce and glut 
the market, though the cut generally has been re- 
sumed. Even the conservatives believe that the con- 
valescing market can be nursed to a complete recovery 
by. early spring. Inquiries are brisk. As for car sup- 
ply, very few complaints have been heard since before 
the first of the year. 


Baltimore, Md. Apart from the limitation upon the 
volume of business, caused by inclement weather, the 
trade has no cause for discouragement. The general 
expectation is that the number of orders will gradually 
increase and that the year will be a prosperous one. 
Wholesalers and millmen hold to the view that lumber 
will advance and that by holding off they will be in 
shape to supply promptly the augmented wants of the 
country at more profit. Wholesalers have to follow the 
lead of manufacturers. Stocks are not especially 
large and the local trade is quiet, but from out of town 
inquiry is better. 





Boston, Mass. Business is slack, but dealers would 
not be surprised if higher prices were quoted before 
long. Mills in the South have been in receipt of a 
fair volume of business from other centers and are in 
a better position to hold out for firmer prices. Few 
schedules of any size are reported in this market, but 
it is said that several will soon be on the market. 
Yard orders have been of small volume. Partition is 
well held and No. 2 common is offered in fair sized 
lots, 





New York. A fair volume of business is moving 
at satisfactory prices. Reports from southern points 
indicate that mill men are holding out for higher 
prices, especially on upper grade stock. There appears 
to be no disposition to shade on this class of material, 
although small sizes in yard schedules are more freely 
offered and competition is keen enough to give retail- 
ers an opportunitv of buying at low prices. Inquiries 
from railroad and large contracting sources give cause 
for encouragement. 


Pittsburg, Pa. This wood takes a slightly stronger 
position, some mills asking 50 cents more for lower 
grade flooring. The opinion seems to be that yellow 
pine will advance with the season. Mills are operat- 
ing and shipping more freely owing to the railroads 
overcoming the effects of the severe snowstorms. In- 
quiries for large bills of stuff are numerous. Yard 
trade, however, is still backward. 





Toledo, Ohio. Transient cars of boards, flooring and 
bill stuff are numerous. The general movement has 
been checked by the recent advance, but few orders 
are being placed, and some shipments are coming in, 
although in many instances badly delayed. Base prices 
on yellow pine bill stuff are about $17, flooring is 
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quoted at $24; No. 1 common, $19.50 to $20.25; No. 2 
common, $14.50 to $16.25, and finish at from $27.50 
to $30. 





North Carolina Pine. 


PPD PL PDL 

Norfolk, Va. Water shipments from Norfolk and 
lower sound sections are nearly at a standstill on ac- 
count of an ice embargo in the North. Prices in some 
respects are variable, but there is a general tendency 
towards firmness which will take distinct form soon, 
as demand is increasing. Ten-inch box was reported 
as having sold at $16.50 f. o. b. Norfolk. Inquiries for 
edge box are numerous and the Norfolk basis of $13 
is maintained. Consumption in large quantity of box 
and lower grades is having a tendency to keep the 
market in shape and an advance of 50 cents a thousand 
on box edge may happen at any time. Roofers are 
reported being sold at less price than the market re- 
port of August 17 at some of the smaller inland mills, 
although they are being held firm in Norfolk, as 10- 
inch is practically out of the running, and demand for 
6-inch and 8-inch is growing stronger weekly. Upper 
grades will follow in firmness in accordance with the 
general tendency. Export business is looking up and 
preparations are in hand for shipping a large quantity 
of factory proportion of Nos. 1 and 2 lumber, all thick- 
nesses. Charters slow. Vessel rates $2.75 to $3 to New 
York and Sound ports and $3.25 to $3.50 to Boston, 
subject to weather conditions. One-fifth off allowed 
for dressed lumber. 

rn nnn 

Baltimore, Md. Although the general North Caro- 
lina pine conditions are characterized by quietness, 
the situation presents encouraging features. One of 
these is the firmness in values, and another is the 
smallness of airdried stocks. It often happens that 
Baltimore is overloaded with box lumber and other air- 
dried stocks, and that prices recede. Airdried lumber, 
however, is scarce. Practically all of the receipts on 
the wharves have been disposed of, though they have 
not been hauled away, and the needs of the box fac- 
tories are such as to prevent accumulations. This con- 
dition is due to two causes. One of them is the low 
prices that prevailed for a time last year and caused 
the millmen to divert shipments to other points. The 
other is that the small mills have no facilities for 
kiln drying and ship their output as fast as it is made. 
These mills are gradually cutting out the small timber 
tracts and soon must close. The big plants, having 
extensive tracts to draw upon, are able to regulate the 
distribution in accordance with market requirements, 
and are in such a position that they do not have to 
sacrifice stocks. Higher grades of pine are more plenti- 
ful, which may be in part attributed to the suspension 
of building operations and other developments that 
act as a check upon distribution. Millmen and whole- 
salers, however, are taking contracts only for imme- 
diate delivery, and the outlook for higher prices is 
encouraging. 





Boston, Mass. The market has become firmer during 
the last few weeks but new business is of small vol- 
ume. Some buyers believe they will be able to pick 
up stock at lower prices, but the general opinion held 
is that with large buying prices will rise. Some of 
the mills have a fair amount of business on hand, and 
while this lasts will not seek orders unless full prices 
are offered. Roofers are in moderate demand. For 
6-inch roofers sales have been made at $17.50. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Southern pine grows firmer every 
week and some of the dealers in shortleaf are selling 
enough to make prices stiff. Special cuts are a little 
higher and it is expected that the spring trade will be 
good enough to hold all advances. The volume of 
trade has been large, but the mills have not pulled 
together well. Complaint is made that those who send 
out lists hurt the trade by making it appear that there 
is more stock to sell than is in sight. Longleaf leads in 
strength, 

—ansnaeaeeeaeeae ee 

New York. Wholesalers regard prices low enough 
to make it worth while for retailers to arrange for 
early spring shipments. Yardmen, however, are able 
to replenish supplies quickly without having to carry 
any amount of stock, and express the opinion that 
they take very little risk in holding off large orders. 





Cypress. 


PBPPPPD LI IIL 


New Orleans, La. Business volume shows a steady 
increase, though it has not yet attained normal propor- 
tions. Mixed car business might be called inactive, 
though this was expected. Manufacturers are content 
with the situation and count on 1910 being one of 
the best years cypress has experienced. Mill stocks 
are broken in large spots, and the effort is to sort them 
up. From present indications, production will not be 
notably increased during the year. Factory trade fair 
to brisk. Cross ties are moving well and prices strong. 
In fact, all the way through the list it is asserted that 
the quotations of early December, advances included, 
are enforced without difficulty. Wholesalers are plac- 
ing considerable business on the present price basis. 
Car supply seems to be adequate. , 





Chicago. A: fair call is noticed for a general assort- 
ment of cypress. Country yards are ordering assorted 
lots for their trade, which shows that the general trade 
throughout the country is handling cypress regularly 


in connection with other stock. Door and finish facto- 
ries are taking cypress right along, and greenhouse men 
are beginning to call for their favorite lumber. Tank 
makers are coming into the market which would lead 
one to believe that quantities of this stock will be used 
during the coming year. The cypress trade is in good 
form in regard to price and the ability of the manufac- 
turers to satisfy the demand for dry lumber. Stocks 
at the mill are not large, but taken all together, the 
cypress situation is bright. 





Kansas City, Mo. No radical advance has occurred, 
but prices have strengthened in the last ten days. 
Yard stocks are low and the country dealers are begin- 
ning to buy. Inquiries indiate increasing business. 
Yardmen are beginning to stock up. Outlook is en- 
couraging. 





St. Louis, Mo. A big year is expected. Demand is 
strong from all sections. As is other woods, cypress 
stocks are badly broken because of the demand, caus- 
ing prices to increase. 





Baltimore, Md. Cypress men are much encouraged 
by the recent developments. Stocks, although not 
scarce, are in increasing demand and prices show firm- 
ness, with prospects of further advance in the near 
future. Yardmen have been holding off, but the next 
few weeks are likely to bring a marked change, and in 
a way force the buying. Gains made of late are being 
maintained. When outdoor building activities are 
resumed it is likely that quotations will be higher. 





New York. Cypress is unchanged and wholesalers 
are satisfied with the present volume of business and 
spring prospects. Not much new business is in evi- 
dence, but prices continue firm and there is no inclina- 
tion to attempt to hurry these by bidding too low on 
present inquiries. 

—_—roeemaennneeaeeeere 

Columbus, Ohio. The market for cypress is strong 
and the advances announced several weeks ago have 
been maintained. Demand is still good and stocks are 
considerably broken. 


Toledo, Ohio. Higher prices are being accepted 
gracefully and a fair sprinkling of orders are being 
received. Some dealers are holding back in their buy- 
ing, expecting a reaction. Others simply say they are 
not ready to buy. Receipts have been light and stocks 
are low. 





Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Demand is very quiet for red cedar shin- 
gles, at prices about the same as they were last week, 
namely, $3.32 for clears and $2.84 for stars. Stocks at 
Minnesota Transfer are gradually accumulating and it 
is predicted that there will be no trouble in caring for 
the spring demand when it shall open up. White cedars 
are moving fairly well with prices firm. Lath is strong. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Actual buying orders were 
light, but inquiry about the probable supply afforded 
a leading topic for discussion among the visiting retail 
dealers at the convention. They are not buying save 
from necessity, in the hope that the railroad situation 
will improve and loosen up the supply, which is very 
scant, and is keeping prices firm at $3.19 for clears and 
$2.68 for stars. 


Kansas City, Mo. Demand is light with prices firm. 
Shingles have advanced 15 cents since the railroad 
strike. Another increase of 5 to 10 cents is expected. 
There is little carload business. Buying is for imme- 
diate use in the hope that a settlement of the strike 
and improved weather conditions will lower prices. 
It appears, however, that prices are more likely to 
advance than decrease. It would be impossible to fill 
the orders if the demand was normal. ‘‘ Wait’’ is the 
watchword in the shingle market. But the shingle 
dealers are not depressed. They are expecting condi- 
tions to improve and to have a satisfactory spring 
business. A slight improvement in the car service 
has been noted. Demand for lath is light. 
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New Orleans, La. Market for both items is quiet, 
with prices firmly held and no surplus stocks in hand. 
Cypress best and prime shingles are rated scarce, the 
December drive having accentuated their depletion and 
brought the lowers to a good demand. Lath are in 
fair supply and prices unchanged. 





Seattle, Wash. The strike situation is getting better 
and more ears are being furnished, although the fact 
that many of the mills are not running and are not 
trying to get cars has helped this phase of the situa- 
tion. Reports from transfer points indicate that there 
is not a large number of transit cars on hand. Cedar 
logs are exceptionally scarce and hard to procure at 
any price. Dealers look for a stiffening in shingle 
prices shortly. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are quiet, with 
no established market. Quotations given out by most 
dealers hold about the same as last week. Shingle 
logs are firm at $10 to $13. 





Toledo, Ohio. Red cedar shingles have regained the 
loss sustained last week, selling at $3.53 for the better 
grade. Coast shipments are badly delayed, and tran- 
sient supply is moderate. White cedar shingles are 
moving better at $2.90 to $3 for best quality. There 
is a fair call from country points. Although lath are 
quiet the market is more regular and prices are holding 


up well.. No. 1 white pine lath are selling from $4.75 
to $5; No. 1 hemlock from $3.90 to $4; No. 1 norway 
at $4.25, and No. 1 basswood at about $3.75. Supplies 
are sufficient to meet all requirements, 


—oOoOOeoOoeore 


Columbus, Ohio. The market for shingles is slightly 
weaker, although quotations have not receded material 
ly. Red cedar clears are quoted at $3.55; stars, $3, and 
Eurekas, $3.90. Lath is strong, although the market is 
generally quiet. Prices unchanged. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers report prices higher and 
demand good. Builders are doing fairly well and look 
for a good spring trade. There is complaint that the 
Lake lines are not handling shingles on dock with 
dispatch, eastern buyers having to wait a long time 
for orders to be filled. Stocks fair. 





Boston, Mass. Rumors are current of sales of extras 
at prices lower than quotations. It is possible to buy 
good extras at $3.50 and holders are anxious sellers 
at this figure. The market for lath has been quiet 
and it is reported that good lath are cheaper. For 1%- 
inch lath the asking prices range from $4 to $4.15 and 
for 11%4-inch lath $3.50 to $3.60. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Occasional inquiries received asking why 
coopers sell at losing prices and thus depressing stave 
and heading values, is answered by the increasing 
evidence that the anticipated later heavy hog receipts 
are not to come, and they may as well sell for what 
they can get, say A. & H. Gates in their report on mar- 
ket conditions. While staves have been made very 
moderately, it is estimated they are in excess of the 
demand. For lard or oil a few foreign inquiries are 
received, but the shipping margin is still too light. 
Rates are low, but European prices still continue same 
as ours with freight added. Movement in slack staves 
and heading still quiet with no change in values, Stocks 
are light, but fully equal to the demand. This is also 
the condition with the butter tub trade. Beer staves 
are almost uncalled for and dealers are puzzled to know 
how much longer breweries can continue to use their 
old barrels without buying new ones. 





No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

















OE: Bilvinh 6605506 000004640000060000 500 
No. 1, 28%%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

OE Tia b a0.0:9:b'b 06.4.0. 4.60 60046 00002005.00'0 9.60 
No. 1, 28%-inch red oak staves........... 

No. 2, 28%4-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

Ne Se errr tT rrr oe .06 to 06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

WOMMMRE ccc wereerdececversvcesceseeere No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal..... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves..........+0+065 6.00 
-atent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 51%4-foot, per M... 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 5.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.........+++ 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, per M........-..+++- No sale 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... .20 to es $5) 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch... .40 to eri) 
Ten-round hoop barrels...:.......+eeee85 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.............++. 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... 45 
Half barrel, G-hoop.......cccescoceseees 37 to 38% 
Wee) DOPESIS coc ccc cccvcsccccsvcscsesccs 42 to .44 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 to 11.50 
White oak ofl staves......cccccccsccsece 30.00 
Therce ROOMS .cccccccccsccccscvccvccvece 9.00 to 10.00 
Hickory box etrapS.......cescecrecvcsees 10.00 to 11.00 
EGR GRTOOD ciccccccvcccccncevesseccese 1.07% to 1.20 
Pork Darrele ..ncccccccccsccessccessece 95 to 97% 
POS BALTSER, BEReccccvvccccesssesessecs 87% to .90 

FOR SALE 


Saw mills, boilers, engines, a Climax locomotive, steel 
rails etc., all in good condition. Will sell very cheap. 
Address STOVALL LUMBER CO., Oxford, N. C. 


RETAIL LUMBERMEN—INCREASE INCOME. 
For practical plan write 
“W. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FOR SALE-10,000 ACRES-NORTH CAROLINA 
Virgin pine, cypress and gum, close to railroad. 
BOX 871, ‘Warren, Pa. 


FOR SALE-—BARGAIN IN SMALL TIMBER 
Tracts. 38 to 4 million yellow pine on Cotton Belt R. R., 
Ark. 10 million fir, Douglas Co., Ore. Address owner. 

A. L. SLY, Spartansburg, Pa. 








WANTED-GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash and door factory, Mississippi Valley. A good lum- 
berman and general all round man desired. State expe- 
rience and mention salary. 

Address “W. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





ATTENTION SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN 
If you use a mailing list write me for description of the 
Montague Addressing Machine—it combines accuracy with 
legibility and speed. ARTHUR WRIGLEY, Atlanta, Ga. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 

Want a new stock of lumber, shingles etc.? 

Want new or second hand machinery? 

Want engines, boilers and equipment? 

Want electric machinery of any kind? 

Want locomotives, cars, rails etc.? 

Want a retail yard or manufacturing plant? 

Want anything? Write to the Want For Sale Depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We can help you and 
would be pleased to hear from you. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JANUARY 22, 1910. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 
For one week, - - - 
For two weeks, - . - 
For three weeks, * . . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . - - 76 cents a line. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No t the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All —~ 
poemenne on — later will be placed under heading Too 


Too fate To Classify 


(Continued from Page 97) 


ARKANSAS CYPRESS SHINGLE er 
Wanted. ‘Territory southern Illinois. Addr 
RAYMOND W. IRVINE, ‘Centralia, Til. 


WANTED. 

Wholesale lumber firm in Michigan wants to make connec- 
tion with yellow pine tirm cutting 15 to 20 million feet of 
lumber to buy and market same. Will pay cash. Can ad- 
vance some money necessary. 

Address W. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—AT A BARGAIN 
A large portable saw mill in Unicoi county, Tenn. For par- 
ticulars write N. B. MeCARTY, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


WE BUY RAILS, SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 
At top prices for epee ‘cash. ou have anything to offer, 
write or wire us. MATHES IRON & METAL CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
LEVEL HEADED BUYER 
Wishes connections with reliable concern to locate at Hous- 


ton. Only those that can appreciate ability need answer. 
Address P. O. BOX 64, Plainview, Tex. 


26 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 



































MANAGER WANTED 


For our Pittsburg sales office. Must be familiar with West- 


ern Penna, and Ohio trade. Handle long and short leaf yel- 
low pine exclusively. We own and operate saw mills in 


the South, and also have several southern buying offices. 
Up to this time our output has been practically marketed 
in the East. To an experienced and competent yellow pine 
man we can offer a good proposition. In replying give name 
of firm now employed with, 


“EASTERN,” 


and salary consideration. 


Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE-LUMBER AND COAL BUSINESS 
Well located in Northern Central Iowa. Good city, schools 
and churches. Excellent opportunity for an individual to 
acquire a desirable business which can be operated at small 
expense. Address ‘“‘W. 48,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXTRA BARGAINS IN TIMBER & COAL LANDS 
Write for details. ‘“‘W. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


1 AM LOOKING FOR A MEDIUM SIZED 
— = white pine or spruce in the East. 
dress “Ww. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


[__Wanled:Cmployees _] 


WANTED— YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER AND 
‘Typewriter for Chicago lumber yard. Must have some gen- 
eral knowledge of the lumber business and be quick and 
accurate at figures. State age, experience, references and 
ideas as to salary. 
dress “WW. 














50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-A YOUNG MAN TO MANAGE 
Lumber yard in small town central Illinois; keen competi- 
tion. State age, experience, salary wanted. References re- 
quired. Address “W. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
With $5,000 to $8,000 to take partnership in wholesale lum- 
ber business; old wo 

Address . 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN BOOKKEEPER OR 
Lumber clerk for Chicago lumber yard. Must be a good pen- 
man, rapid and accurate at figures in making and checking in- 
voices, estimates etc. State age, experience, references and 
ideas as to salary ete. 

Address ee 











47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








| Wanted-Employees 


| Wanted:Employees | 





WANTED-AN ESTIMATOR AND DRAFTSMAN 
Who can take quantities from plans, figure same and Dill 
into factory. State salary wanted and give references. 

Address “W. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR WANTED. 
State age, whether married or single, and salary wanted. 
References requir 
STEWART-GREER LUMBER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND BOOKKEEPER 
For stock and special mill-work. Must understand plans and 
be able to lay out work. Good opportunity for the right man. 
Address THE SOPER-NIVISON LBR. CO., Aurora, Il. 


WANTED-—HIGH CLASS EXPERIENCED 
Shipping clerk, by large Chicago lumber corporation, having 
extensive city and country trade. Do not answer unless you 
understand grades of lumber and handling men and teams. 

Address “W. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS MAN 
As superintendent of a veneer factory. In applying give 
references, experience and salary expected. None but thor- 
oughly competent men need apply. Address 
EMPIRE MANUFACTURING CO., Goldsboro, x <. 


WANTED-ASSISTANT HARDWOOD MANAGER 
Capable of handling a large part of the detail work in a 
wholesale hardwood | Offi ice. 

Address *‘W. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT FOR A 
Planing mill doing a general manufacturing business of 
sash, doors and millwork. None but an absolutely compe- 
tent man need apply. Party with some capital that could 
take stock in company preferred. Plant run in connection 
with large retail lumber yard in central Washington. Ad- 
dress “SUPERINTENDENT, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
For a wholesale sash and door factory on the Mississippi. 
Must be competent to superintend all departments con- 
nected with a general mill work factory. Address, stating 
experience, age and salary expected, 
“—. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—TOP LOADER 
For log train. Give full pre ry: as to age, experiences, 
wages etc. Address CONASAUGA LUMBER CO., 
Ppa er Polk County, Tenn. 


WANTED-MAN TO LAY OUT AND OVERSEE 
Sash and door department in odd work factory. Give full 
particulars in first letter. Location, central Indiana. 

ddress “T. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For 40 thousand saw and planing mill in Louisiana who 
can invest from five to fifteen thousand dollars; have 
million feet longleaf pine; mill located on railroad that buys 
large amount of bill stuff; also have cheap rates for export- 
ing. None but a practical millman who can make the in- 
vestment need apply. 
ddress 








“T. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A MAN THAT THOROUGHLY 
Understands selling veneers and oak lumber, one who has 
an established trade preferred, that can invest $5,000, will 
pay $150 per month salary and ten per cent on the money 
with good security. Address 

“T. 61,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGERS WANTED. 
Wanted, managers for retail yards in Montana. Good 
positions and salary for experienced men. State experience, 
age, married or single and nationality; also give references. 
Address F. H. STOLTZE, 818 Germania Life Bldg., 
. Paul, Minn. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS YELLOW PINE 
Lumber graders. GERMAIN & BOYD LBR. CO., Atlanta, La. 


WANTED-—ESTIMATOR FOR PLANING MILL. 
One who can take work off plans and price same and bill 
into the factory. Must be able to make working drawings 
for all work billed out. Must be one who is able to go out 
and solicit business from contractors etc. Good position for 
a first class man. Address 
P. O. BOX NO. 862, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND DRAUGHTSMAN 
For planing mill, sash and door factory which manufactures 
and handles interior trim and special work. One competent 
to take items from plans, make details and bill into mill. 

Address “W. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—A MAN THAT THOROUGHLY 
Understands the manufacture of hardwood on a band mill 
that can invest $10,000, will pay $150 per month salary and 
ten per cent interest = the money with good security. 

Address . 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A MAN THAT THOROUGHLY 
Understands the cruising of timber in a hardwood country 
that can invest $5,000, will pay $150 salary per month, and 
ten per cent on the money with good security. 

Address “T. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT YOUNG MAN TO MANAGE LUMBER YARD 
In small town in Michigan. State age, experience and salary 
expected. Best of references required. 

Address “E. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—FIRST CLASS HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Inspector. Must have an expert, up to date man 
G. W. JONES LBR. CO., ‘Appleton, Wis. 


BOOKKEEPER WANTED-FOR ENGAGEMENT 
March 1; must thoroughly understand every phase of office 
work in retail lumber i ~- Chicago suburb. 

dress - 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAWMILL FOREMAN 
For double band mill in northern Wisconsin. 
Address “T. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RELIABLE MAN FOR SALES DEPARTMENT 
Chicago sash and door mill.” Some millwork experience 
necessary. Reply, giving age, references, former experience 
and salary expected. Address 

“T. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOREMAN AND SAWYER 
For 50,000 > Fee mill, Prescott nigger; must be com- 
petent. LISPELL LUMBER COo., Kalispell, Mont. 


WANTED IN THE SOUTH A COMPETENT 
Hardwood inspector to take charge of hardwood yard hand- 
ling about one-half million feet per month. Only those 
one competent need apply. 

dress “T. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-STRICTLY FIRST CLASS MAN 
With a record to take charge of a small flooring and interior 
finish factory in Canada. Would prefer party who could 
invest $2,000, although this is not essential. Reply — 
references to “S. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA 


WANTED-TWO FIRST CLASS ENGINEERS 
For band saw mill running day and night. In answering 
state salary expected ‘oo give references. Sawing season 
will — about —s 7 

ress 























34, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED SAW MILL MEN 
With money to take an interest in — business and work 
for company; 20 years’ run. Addre 
BOX 37, _—— Springs, Colo. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
Wanted plan and special millwork estimator. 
petent to detail and order into factory. Must be accurate 
and reliable. In replying state former employer, reference, 
age etc., together with salary expected. Location within 


100 miles of Chicago. 
Address “COUNTY ESTIMATOR,” 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-AT ONCE 
Thoroughly competent millwork estimator; man capable of 
handling plan work in all its details; A No. 1 position for 
the right man. Answer at once, stating age, experience and 
salary. Address “Pp. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT PLAN ESTIMATOR 
Who is able to bill work into factory, and is willing to 
travel occassionally to sell our goods. Good salary and 
steady position to righ part y. 

dress “P. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Man com- 











WANTED—HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
A competent man, capable of buying and inspecting hard- 

S on national rules. State experience, habits, give 
references and salary desired. Address 
“CINCINNATI AAA.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
First-class lath mill contractor. 
GERMAIN & BOYD LBR. CO., Atlanta, La. 


WANTED-CAMP pn tamara 
To shoe mules and keep up log wago 
MANCHESTER LUMBER CO., Manchester, Walker Co., Ala. 











WANTED-BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
A lumber company operating in Wisconsin and Michigan 
wants a competent man to buy and inspect white pine and 
hardwood lumber. Steady employment. Write, stating age, 
salary wanted, references and full particulars. 
Address “M, 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-MANAGER FOR LARGE RETAIL 
Yard in city of 15,000. Applicant must have had experience 
handling contractors and be able to get business against 
hard competition. Unless you are a first class salesman 
and collector and a good mixer don’t apply. 

dress “M,. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—-MANAGER PINE AND HEMLOCK 
Sales department by representative northern lumber manu- 
facturers. Must be thoroughly experienced and a business 
getter. State full particulars, experience, salary, habits, 


references etc. 
“K, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 
= 3 
= 
LUMBER COMMISSION MEN 
Traveling Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan and 


Iowa, wishing to make a first class yellow pine connection, 
Address “Gq. Y¥. P.,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LUMBER SALESMAN 
By Chicago yard. One who has experience in selling con- 
tractors and manufacturers in Chicago. Good salary to right 
man. Address “W. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 























WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Salesmen. Those controlling former trade preferred. A 
good business getter, giving satisfactory references etc., will 
receive first consideration 

ALLEGHENY LUMBER CoO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED. 

Are you an experienced traveling salesman of lumber, 
cement and general line of building materials? Can you get 
the business and satisfy the trade? Will your customers 
hold orders for you because they prefer to trade with you? 
Are you steady and reliable and a good hustler? If so, you 
are the man I want. After a fair trial you can buy or 
work into an interest in a good paying business. Unless you 
can meet these requirements do not apply. Send refer- 
ences with application. Cc. R. SHAW, Boise, Idaho. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED CITY LUMBER 
Salesman in Chicago by a — corporation. Most liberal 
salary to any such now actively in touch with contractors 
and builders and that can get the business. 

Address “W. 31,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW MILL SUPPLY SALESMEN 
Can earn $50 a month on the side ~ me information 
ss lumber manufacturers. Address 
CHAS. M. POTTER, 912 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED-BY CHICAGO LUMBER YARD 
Carrying large stock a salesman for city trade. Must have 
experience as salesman in ee on west and south side 
and come well recommended ddress, stating experience 
and references, “S. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED SALESMAN-—FAMILIAR 
With woodworking machinery. Must have business expe- 
rience and able to handle big deals. 
ddress “T. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TO SELL MORE, ADVERTISE MORE. 
Want to sell second hand machinery? 
Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails etc.? 
You surely have something to sell; advertise in the Wanted 
& For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























